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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 





MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 


onxd, October 12h, 1887, 

A GonerelAfoting of the Asati Society of Japan wax held In the Coltee of 
Engineering, Toky3, on Wednerday, October 12th, 1887, N. J, Hannen, Bag. Pee- 
sient, in tho Oba, 

‘The minutes of last meatng, having been published inthe open Ratt, wero 
taken as road, 

TE was annonneed that the following gontlemon lind been elictod Ordinary 
Mombert:—Prof. W. K. Burton, H, vou Jasmund,Baq., Dr. W. Van dor Heyden, 
Captain Minter, Dr. 8. Sriba, H. Watanabe, Rag... Claske-Thornbill, Bq 
P, Mayet, Baq., Drs B. Baelz, Professor C. B. Storms, Hon. BR. B. Hubbuel, 
B, alam, Bag. 

‘Dr, Balkin paper on “Porsian Blomonts in Japanese Legenda” was ond by 
Dr. Amerman. 

‘The Chairman, alter expressing the indabtednes of the Society to Dr. Bakion 
for his iuatrutive paper, called on Dr. Amerman to read the next protented by 
My. Chambetlan, who was unfortunately prevented from coming hime to read 
4. ‘The papor was an nocount of * Roitigter’ System of ‘Transliteration, 

‘Tho Chairman, im expressing the thanks of the Sosity to tho author of tho 
oper, remarked that, as usual Mr. Chamberlain lind treated with charactevstio 
feliity what might iu many bands have proved a very dreary subject 

‘he meeting then ndjournod. 

mn the discussion which folowed the reading of Dr. Bakins' paper on "Persian 
Boments in Japanese Legends" in which Mess. Amerman, Aston, Dixen, 
Knott; and Miler took part, the feling was generally expressed that the orldence 
to fax brought forward hy Dr. Rakins was ily suficont to form a sis for any 
fagument, Ove ofthe six resemblances was af uo valve whatever, as horses were 
not kuown in Japan before the Srd century. Tn general too the rosemblances 
rmontioned soomed insignfiennt in comparison with the diffrences. Indeol, 
ranting that the human race is descended from one stock, we should expect to 
find more striking resemblances then we do. Besides it as been recently 
emonsrated potty cloney that similarity of myths does not imply commonity of 

in, the only commen element being human nature. 





























(si) 

After tho reading of Af. Chamber's paper on “Rarguen’ System of 
‘ransitrntion,” quite a livlydscoasonfollowod, whic was Sn great mana a 
sparing botneon the advocates of the phonetic an so-called historic nyatams of 
‘rvnaitoration 

Profesor Mize sid i wou bo well o nov i the Portague # ofthe 37th 
entry wer prononnesd aa itis prononueed now. ‘Thin ertsiam was aecontunted 
hy Ros. Mr. Summers, who doubled if the Portngsese was atthe prosnt tine 
Ally represented by tho Bogish x, 

“Dr. Bott argued that the comparison of th to aystems, Rodger’ ant 
opbura's, led to tho conclusion that tho Portuguone had not changed its 
honetie vate sineo Rodeignr’ days. In 1008 a certain Japaero ewe was the 
equivalent of the Portagneno i; in 1887 the samo hana was the equivalent of sh, 
tnd therfore of ax at prosentprovonnodl by the Portaguese, Either then si was 
to pronouneed in 1008, pr snce that tine Japanoie and Portuguese pronunciation 
2nd eange, with eaeot to this sound, in exactly the samo snes, No chango 
A all was infstely more eredible than an exactly same chingo in two auel 
Aierent languages, To his pinion, Rotrgves* tenalitrstion apstan proved 
onstany of pronuveltion fa both the Portoguete at Japanene Iangunge. 

‘Tho Rer, E, Ry Millar drew atention to Rodsiguer serie fe fff oan 
‘eked it any oe could tl to what extnt that prounveiation exised now. 

Mc. Aston roped thn nd fu were ditinelly wo prouonneed nent Nagasaki, 
bat tin the other eases there could not ho asi to bo any rue approximation to 
our fround. As tothe general cneosions ofthe paper, ho was in. pxtectngee. 
‘peut with Mr. Chaoberlan, ‘here could be no reasonable doubt that Todsiguen 
was (xoalilerating « tanguago whore phonetie elements nd the mame vale ax 
hay have today. To ws also quite in acord with tho positon taken np by Aft 
Cheinbelan with reference tothe varons sve agatems of trualtention 
dnd been advocate in on dag, 
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(vit) 

‘Tho President, ater congratulating Afr. Datcholor on having given rise to one 
of the most animated and intoresting dieussions that he had over witnessed in tho 
Sovioty, declared the meeting adjourned. 

After the realing of Mr Batehelor's paper on tho Ainu term Kamei, tho 
Prosidout invited discussion from those preseat, 

Mr. Chainberlain, who was proveuted Uy jl health from atbanding the meeting, 
send gomio written remarks which have been printed as a separate paper 
(88) 

Ar. J. ©, Hall suid Ghat the now array of fects which Mt. Batchelor had 
‘rvught before thom lied, iu his opinion, adistinet bearing upon the question of tho 
origin of natnrat religions, In this country wo were Lrouglht into close contact 
‘with Chinove rligions ideas, which, at the time of their introduetion, found in tho 
Tapanese ideas a lower stratum of religious thought. Now wo learn of a lower 
stratum sill. What lements, if any, are eommon to there threo forms of 
religion? Horbert Spencer believes that natural religion finds its origin in deamon; 
‘while others maintain Uhot there is a still lower rigious plese, namely Potishiens, 
‘Fetishinn was simply tho incapacity to reeognive tho difference between activity 
and life, Tt-was surprising how tenacious fetishintte ideas had been in the history 
‘of mankind, ‘The env of the auetent Greeks, who combined strong fetishietic ideas 
‘with philosophical conceptions of a very high onder, waa one of tho mout atsiking. 
‘hore ind been a long eoutroversy as to whether the Chineso had any true idea of 
+ God" aui it fe now generally admitted tat they lad not—that the word 2%en 
really signifion tho aky, rogenled fetishistonlly ax a living thing, and not usod 
anetaphorically, as we vometlney so Hoaven as a xynonyt for Gol. ‘Tho failure 
fof many eminent students of Chinevo literataro to appreciate this fact, and their 
porsistency inn reading into tho Chinese terms the religions ious of the Wost, aro 
perhaps more surpeising even than tho persistence of this fetishism. He believed 
‘that Japaneso religion'was originally of the same character, although Hirata, under 
the indloonco of more modern ideas, concludes atter « long discussicn that the Sune 
goddess wax always regarded us a being residing in the Sua. ‘The trath of the 
fotisbistio thoory seemed alto to bo bore out by an secount roeently given by 
Mr. Batchelor of tho effect produced upon an Aint by au eclipse of the sun. ‘The 
Ain af once remarked, {he luminary is dying.” Perhaps Mr. Batchelor could 
sv other facts, cthor supporting this thoory, ox eoutroverting it 

‘My. BafSholor remaxkol that tho Aiwn really regards the sun as a body in 






























‘whieh the dity resides, distinguishing, wo to speak, Dotween a body and a sou, 
Professor Milne suggested that the Ainus and Japauose might have borrowed, 
thir respective words Kamii and Kam! from the ssane source. Fle sided with Mr. 








Batchelor in the spelling of the name Ainu, contending that Mt. Chamberlain’ 
‘Mloatrations wero not really parallgl eases. Aina studies are nov, strictly 
speaking, only making a commencement. Lot us, then, at all events begin as 
correctly as possible, 
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Professor Dixon argued that it was useless at this date to try to alter a 
spelling which lind so firmly established itsell. We know how fotile had been the 
‘alteupts of the Saxon School to change tho reeoguised spelling of Saxon names to 
‘what they certainly were origivally. He theroforo sided with Mi. Chamberlain as 
to the spolling of (uo in Europeu literature, At the aame time it would be best 
of course to uso Aint in Ainu literature, 

Ms, Batehclor maintained that Ainu lind been spalt Aino Leeause of guoranes 
Tk was all very well to talk of the usage of to hundred ani fifty yours, and of th 
titernture on the subject, How auch of that is rally reliable ? Now that we had 
Dut recoutly mado a true beginning in Ainu studies, axe we not then to try and 
stazt right ? 

‘The Rev. H. Waddell thought it was quite « mistake to regard the Chinese ns 
hhaving no true idea of God, What was the ide of God? Was it not the 
mysterious the wonderful? And to reget heaven as a protecting powor, raising up 
nations and pulling tem down, and in goneral suporintending human affine, 
4s a sentiment very akin to our own, Without entering into the question ax to tho 
‘origin ofthe religious iden in nan, wo can surely easily understand how, the idea 
of Got ouee forined, anything extrnordiunry in nature sould come to be wor 
sipped as a God; and eartainly all nations have more ot less worshipped nature, 

‘Mr, Aston wished to call altoution to one or two miiuor points that lad been 
olerred to by Mr, Batchelor. —Witwt, the gohe/ in ShintS templos do not represent 
the kami; they are tho survivats ofthe bits of eloth which were originally brought 
‘ offerings. Then as to the geveral axgament based on the improbability of tho 
‘Ainu word anu with all its associated ideas boing derived from the Fapancws 
ami, even guantiog that they were not originally identionl it wight clone our 
notions w lito if we cousidered a somewhat parallel exso in the development of 
Boropenn religious fdens, ‘Thus tho Grook word dielolos means originally simply 
‘8 calummintor; but our words, devil, deviiah, derived therefrom, aeo sod in ways 
‘that never eotld have been imagined by tho Greeks, ‘The adjective iv indoed 
‘sometimes used to emphasise a good quality, Even if the Alnu term humui 
Aiffered more than it doos from its supposed parent the Japanese kami, it would 
sive little eaus for suxpriso. 

Mr. Mayet expressed his opinion that mature worship isthe real origin of all 
‘natural religious, ad that much of it still survived in Japaneso sites the gohet for 
‘example being, he believed, the symbol of the lightning. He was thereluro 
surprised to lear that the Aina recognises no star.god, thunder god, or lightning. 
god. Could Mr, Betehelor offer any explanation of this? 

‘Mr, Batchelor remaked that the facts of the Aina religion were very simply 
stated. ‘They had one chief god, and all the others were officers or messengers 
of this supreme being. The sun, moon, ang stars were certainly not worshipped, 
‘and there was no lightning or thunder god. "These were the faets, but the explana 
tion of them was beyoud bin, 

































(ix) 
‘Tourd, Docomber 4th, 1887, 

‘A general meeting of the Aviatie Socety of Japan was held in the College of 
Engineering, TOky®, on Weinesday, December 14th, 1887, at 4 pan, 

‘Dx. Divers oceupied the chair. 

‘Tho minutes of last meeting were read and spproved, 

Te was announced that Messrs. H, L, Fardel and ©. H, Hinton had been 
lected ordinary members of the Society. 

‘Tho Chairmen informed the meoting that the Society's Lilnary had, by the 
permission of the President of the Imperial University, been accommodated with 
‘aroom in the College of Engineering ; that the Library was open on week-days 
from 7 aan, to9 paths, and on Sundays from 8 pan, to 9 p.m.; and that members 
find visitors, wishing to make use of the Library, either for vending or borrowing 
‘books, wre o apply to the Zibrarian ofthe College. 

‘The Chairman then called on Afr. Hall to read Mr. Aston's paper on * Barly 
apaneso History,” the wnthor himself Being” wofortanately woable to be 
present. 

‘The Chairman, in asking the Secretary to convey to Ar.“Aston the thauke of 
‘to Society for his pape, emaaxked that tere ould be but one sentiment as to its 
frat value, Tt was an important adaition to those valuable historienl eootsibu- 
‘which had already made the Society's xeeord wo watiafactory. Ho would also, 
‘baie of the Society, thank Mx, Hall for his kinduess in having undertaken 
‘the reading of the paper. 

‘A prolonged discussion followed tho reading of the paper. 

Mr, Chamberlain, who was provented by il health from attending the meoting, 
sont the following writton remarks 

‘The destruction of the fables that are current under the namo of only 
Japanese history, and the partial resonstrucion of a true easly history of this 
‘country being one of my special hobbies it need senteely be anid how grent appetre 
to mo to bo the valuo of the paper which hos just been read. Me, Aston seems to 
‘have a epeial talent for finding his way about in dark and misty places. He also 
tins the talent of making the driest subject interesting. Dates themselves become, 
‘inder his bandling, much more than mere dates,—as when, forinstance, by his re: 
anarkable discovery of the often recurring error of just 120 year, ho slows us Low 
‘unexpected are the elements whieh must be taken into account in judging whether 
ta Japanese date is probably true or probably false, He hax perhaps exhausted tho 
rect from the outside, It now remains for other scholars,—or, better all, for 
‘Limeelt,—to treat itn equa dotail from the point of view of interns 
no, that is ofthe books, the customs, the placenames of Jo 
Satow’s work on the eorly Shinto Rituals, contained in an earlier volume of this 
Society's **Transnctions,” isan instalment of what wo require. But the Nilowgé, 
tho old topographical works entitled Fudoki, and the poems of the Max-yorha, sill 
romain without a cvtic, Nor isit only the early history and the pre-bistory of 
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(x) 


Japan which avait their Niebubx. We ave scarcely beer off when wo tread the 
solid ground of the last twelve hundred yours. What a recent writer in tho 
Saturday Deview termed * the poor halting Japanese Clio” ns, with eyes over fxod 
‘on the throne and tho battled, (old us searesly ansthing beyond the eacessions 
and abaications uf puppet-emperors, the year, month, and day when certain great 
oficials were appointed to cortain posts or vacated them, and tho hand-to-hand 
fights of feudal chieftains. ‘The dates seem to be correct. But wnt aro they 
worth in so meagre s context? Surely a reliable, wel-written, edifying history of 
tho Japmeso people is the grentost desiderutam of the enlightened Jupan of the 
prosent day. It isa work which one of tho Government Departments sliould set 
itwlf to with will, ‘Tho matovialsarv there. ‘The only embarransment ix the 
‘enbarrus de richewse, ‘Phe whole classical lternturo, (he poems, the rowanees, the 
court diaries ant diasios of travel, the biogray ies of Buddhist saints, the memoies 
which the Midalo Ages ani more xocent times have Jet in such abandaneo,—all 
this, and mach more, is there, veaiting only tobe sifted by a eritien! hand, ‘hie 
will supply the flesh wherewith to clothe the dry bones ofthe official anvals, ‘Then, 
00, for (he Inst tres eenturion, there axe Horopean soneees which must not be 
neglected, What may, for instance, be enlled the Catholic episode of the sevens 
teanth century would stand a poor chaneo of being fairly appreciated, if Japanese 
sovrcon alone ware rolled on. Nevertheless, the Japanese sourves are the chiot 
‘oorees, and thoir yoluminousnots almort negativex tho possibility of any Zuropean 
‘ever properly ransacking them. ‘Thins task which mut bo lett to the Japanero 
‘themselves, ‘Twojobstaclo still bax the way to Japaneso success in this aizection, 
Ove,—a nerious one,—is the Sgnorance which ati prevails in Japan concerning 
‘the methods of criticism, especially ofthe eriticlam of sources. I vitatos all that 
das hitherto been dono by nntivo Japaneso scholars in this feld, even down to the 
‘Nihon Taugan published in this very year by men from whom Letter things might 
Ihave bean looked for, ‘The other obstuolo rounds to our onvs rather ludicrous, Vt 
yt undoubtedly lis veal weight with tho Japanese oven in theo outspoken day, 
Te consists ina fone of offending the powers that bo, by digging for feats instend of 
rospeetfully repeating fables. Japaneso in good positions have frequently told mw 

that they would not dare publicly to assert that the Mikado waw not descended from 
the Sum-goddoss, of that Jinmu Tenn@ hind never existed, although privately they 
‘entertained no objection to the foreign books in which tho denial is made. Surely itis 
time to hiavedone with allthis make-believe. Ifthe imperial dynasty depended for 
its safety on such airy nothings its fate would long ago have been sealed. ‘To make 
‘use ofthe railway, the telograph, thetelophone, to permit the stody of Mill, Darwin, 
and Spencer, to establish nowepapers and popalar assomblis, in fast to navigated 
the mi-current of niveteouth eontury thought, and at the sane ime to put a.veto 
on history, and to perpetuate in its stead the childish legends of Jimmu Tennd, 
‘Yamato-dake, and their eompeers, is surely a pieoo of inconsistency, which only 
‘neads alittle ventilating to bo discarded. Disearded it will be. Dut the honour of 

































(xi) 
Aisenrding it and of setting the atndy of Japanese history on legitimate basis, will 
tall to some private individual, ifthe Barean of History or some other of the great 
Goxeruosent Departments does not very soon step into the breaeli, 

‘Mr, Gabbins, after expresning his general accord with all that hd been sald, 
by both Me, Aston and Mi, Chamberlain, related an experience he had ad when 
pusmning bis special studies in tho historical romances, Tt was his fortaue onedt 
‘while searching trough the book-shops of Osaka, to come noross a manuscript of 
ttn historical romunco purporting to contain a detailed account of the conquest ot 
the Loochoo Ialauds by the Satsuma elan about 250 yeats ago. At frst sight it 
soomed to be just the thing be had heen wanting. It gave a detailed corre: 
fponlence botween the Shogun and the Sateuina chet, avd represented the invasion 
bf Loochoo as having rorulted from « private intsigue, Before making any definite 
‘uso of the manuscript, however, he took the opinion of Mr. Iebij, the chiet Japas- 
fo nuthority on subjects evuneeted with Loechioo, and ho then found that, with 
the excoption of the naamerous dntea,—nnd hero his expevienoo tallied with that of 
Mz. Chamberlain, —thero was not a single word of tho whole romance which wis 
fovaded on fact, Tn regard to the rpecial excellence of Mz. Anton's pape, regarded 
from a lternry point of view, to which Me, Chamberlain had drawn attention, he 
‘thought it ahoold be renombored that it was ono thing to give dry fact dryly and 
another thing to pat tom into an attractive form, ‘To tho making of tho latter 
thevo wont a vost anunt of labour, which perlaps only students of Japaneno 
history were ablo thoroughly to realize. ‘The apecial thanks of the Society wore 
thorofor, ho thonght, due to Mx, Aston for the attnetiv literary form into which 
‘uo had cast his facts, 

‘Mr, Dening thought that Mr, Aston's testimony might be of special value in 
ts effeot on certain native Japaneno eritios. Tt wax a xaro thing indood for a 
ficholnt to postess, aa Mr. Aston did, an intimate knowledge of the language and 
history of Koren as well a2 of Japan; and in thoto elroumstances Mr. Aston's 
testimony was ealculated to havo great weight with many Japanese of advanced 
tiows, Ho beloved many sueh would be quite willing to express thelr truo senti- 
oenta in English, although roleining fom doing so in Japanese forthe rensons 
‘iready touched tpon by Afr. Chamoberlan, Tt would be moticed that Mr. Aaton's 
fctictam waa in tho main destruelive. ‘This mnst necessarily come fist, Dut the 
Constructive should not bo long in following ; and he felt sure tnt i the Soctety 
tot itself to try and do something towards this, its effrte would bo fully appreciated 
by native Japanese scholars. ‘These all feel that a true history, written by 
themselves, it impossible at present. It is eortaiuly a curious spectacle to 600 
{Fapan, which iso cager in the acquisition ofall knowledge in other departments 
‘of life and thought, diwwing back from all attempts to advanco the correct inter- 
pretation of tho history of the past. 

‘Mi. Milne remarked that Mr. Aston’s very suggestive paper gave au slustea~ 
tion of what is ford in all histories. ‘The further one goes back in time, the less 


























(xii) 
reliable all history becomes, passing ultimately into the mythionl stage, and 
behind thab into absolute darkness. IL was here, howorer, that the anthropologist 
stepped in, and constructed a kind of history fom pre-historic remains, ‘Thos 
anthropology hd provod that the Ainus had once occupied Japan as far south as 
‘Kylishit; and that must have been provious to the arrival of the Japanese 2Hce on 
the island, Ho showld ko to now if the Korean or Chinese records of which 
Mr. Aston hd made so nh, contained any reference which might bo applicable 
to tho Ainus, In regard to Mfr. Aston's ertioal methods, ho was not quite sure in 
his own mind esto how fax tho Chinese andXorean records wore authonti, Might 
not some schola, fo instance in Shanghai, who compared the Japanore records 
vith the Chinese draw the conclusion that the latter were erroneous? At prasent 
“Tapun is showing a far higher appreciation of the truth of things than Chine i, 
‘and might it uot so havo been in easlir day 

Mr, Hall md that the enquiry, which ad been 40 ably opened up by M. 
Astov, hod w far doeper and wider beating than the mere question of histovieal 
eritfism might soem to involve. ‘Tho opinions that had just been expressod 
night, in thelr efeots and cousequences upon the Japaneso, be of very aezious 
‘import indeod, For historic dogma to be inextrioably involved in the deep.sented 
religious beliefs of a nation, and so become part ofthe nations! lit, was a fact 
‘umilir to all atndonts of history. In Japan this had especally been the caso, 
‘Tho Xeytki and Nihongt might troly Vo called tho Inpanose Scriptures; and all 
‘who ave familiar with tho events which ended with the Mikado's restoration to 
ower know what an important part the seared wetings took in the development 
of those, A strovg religious sentiment permeated the wholo movement, a fresh 
{nlerest wes taken in theso anciont books, and tho ld doclzine of tho divine 
escent of tho Aikado was oficilly adopted, ad remains to this hous the great 
Agia of the Imperial Court. It therefore bebioved tho Japaneso Government to 
courider what would be the effect of trying to bolster up those dogmas iu the face 
of tnbeliet, seoret and silent though it might now be. Of one thing he was suro, 
that natire Japanese ertion would not treat these dogmas with w rade hand, but 
‘would, in the spirit of fx. Aston, gie to them the reverence that was their due, 

Bishop Biokersteth added a fow words on the general question of historte 
amothods. No doubt the earier work ofthe historian was to destroy that which 
Imad been believed; but afer that tHiere arose a second stage, in which extieism 
‘was coustractive, Mr. Milne had spoken of the anthropologist asa coustructor of 
history; but the archeologist and historian proper were quite ax important in 
their special sphere, Bach eontribnted something towards the faithful repredue- 
tion of the past. 


















































‘Toexd, Janoary, 18th, 1988, 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was hel on January 18tb, 

1886, in the College of Engineering, Toky6, N. J. Hannev, Bsq., President, in the 
chair, 





( xii ) 

‘Tho minutes of lest meeting were read and approved. 

‘The Corvesponding Secretary reported that the reprinting of Vols. IV., ¥. 
(Pact 1), and VI. (Past 1) of the Society's Transections had been taken in and, 
‘and that the following gontlemen bad bean elected members ofthe Society —A- H. 
Lay, Baq., M.A. Arsivet, Hag.,P. Satow, Esq, and D. Fearing, Esqy—the last a 
non-resident member. 

Mx, Dening then rend a paper on “The Japanese Education Society," ater 
the reading of which the following diseussion took pla 

‘The President, in conveying the thanks of the Society to the author of the 
paper they Ind heard, remasked that Mr, Dening Ind opened up a fleld of great 
interest to ue all, ‘Thus it was instructive to hier from one of the Japaneso them- 
selves such outspoken views upon the mental equipment of his race, Another 
fnteresting point which liad been touched upon was the question of how best to 
cary ont a needed reform, Is it to be done gradually, or in the new method to be 
‘adopted at once, regardless of tho old method which it in desired to supersede? 
Many years ago the wonderfully xapia politien! change whieh eame over Japan 
tuted to be a frequent subject of conversation Delween foreigners and Japanese 
tatenmmon ; aud it was Zwakua, one of the leading men of the day, who gave it 
fas is opinion that to do things Ly a rush yas the simpler and more effective 
‘method of reform amongst the Japanene, What hd been deomei best in polit 
‘should alto prove best in e€wention ; and whatever edueationsl reforms ware to be 
carried ont, should therefore be considered on their own merits enly, without any 
rregnel to what had boon. 

Dr. Knott said that the paper jast rend had touched upon many points of 
special interest to Uhowe practically engaged in eduontionat work in Japan, As to 
the lack of originality referred to by Mr, Takei,—that certainly was a fact 
‘admitted by all. Of all classes of students, perhaps the atudents of sconco might 
Do expected to display to most advantage the rational imagination spoken of, 
Compared to a similar clas of western atudonts, the Japanene did sos defective ix 
‘his faculty; nt for this soveral special reasons might be given. There was plenty 
of evidence, however, tnt thero was distinct eapasty for original thought, which 
only requited a congenial environment for its development, 

Dr. Bby, alter making some enquiries as to the number of members in tho 
apaucte Baveation Society, and to tho influence it exerted on the schools of the 
‘country, observed that, however mauel a sweoping reform in eduestional methods 
it be denired, there was one thing which compelled the present time to be a 
porioa of transition. That was the simplo fact that the great majority of achoot 
tanchers were themselves Japanese, who were necessarily still imbued with the 
spirit of the old method 

‘Dr. Divers thought that the Japanese might well be regurded as being intel- 
rectally comparable to the Europeans when they had just been enlightened by the 
‘Baconian philosophy. Being, #0 to speak, hardly beyond the stage of infancy in 
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ssienti things, they could scarcely Ue expected to show as yet much fruit of any 
lity. He, however, belioved them to bo gifted with this mental faculty to 
rmueh the same extent as other folk. ‘They lacked the early associations and 
‘experience of the things told them by thelr foreign teachers; and this was one 
chief obstacle in tenching them, or this reason loctutes and Look work were of 
thonselves wieless a8 propor mental training. ‘The Japanese stndent above all 
required practice, working as an apprentico under master engaged in the prose- 
‘ntion of original exons, In regard to the Japanese Hadueation Sootety Itself, le 
Ihnd been struck by the marvellous organization which liad been described, t 
rmultitade of councilors, the supply of clerks, aud go on—more like a Government 
Departinent than Society, Ho should like to know if tho work tone by the Society 
‘was at all commensurate with its oflelal anagniticenee, aud if the Society as suck 
‘had any fudaenco with the Goverainent, 

As, Dening, in reply, sald that the work dono by the Soetoty was both varied 
fand valuable, Ttvent out apeakers to different parts of the country to rouse an 
{nterot in edveationnl manttore it was ano mado uso of by country gentlemen tox0~ 
gulato tho expeniitare of thelr sons who wero being edneated in the city. Tis 
Influeneo was certainly great upon the schools of Japan. It could Inrdly be 
othorwise,seoing that its oflcnls were for the most part also officials of the 
Momburbo, At the sume time he doubted if the work dono was really pro- 
portionato to tho large body of conncilion et apart to do it. Probably only a few 
‘ovo bndred wore at all energetic in thelr Inbours for the Society. 



































‘Toned, Murch 14th, 1888, 

A general meeting of tho Asiatic Soctety of Japan was held on Mfatel 14th, 
1866, in the College of Engincoring, Tokyo, Professor J. Milne in the chair. 

‘Tho minutes of lst meeting wore read and approved. 

‘Tho Corresponding Seoretnry intimated that Me. Hannen, in view of his 
‘approaching departore from Japan, having resigued the Presidentship, Mr. Aston 
Jind boon olested President of the Socicty. He also annonuecd the cleotion of the 
Roy. A. Hardie and Mr. C. 8. Mik as mombers of the Society. 

‘The Chairman referred to the great loss the Society had sustained iu the 
recent death of Mr. Pryer, who had been an active member of the Society and a 
valuable contributor to its Traustetions, Mr. Pryor bad been essentially a 
practical nsturalist; end probably no other single man hed a more thorough 
knowledge of the nataral history of Japan. 

ir. C. 8, Meik then read n paper entitled Around the Hokkaido.” 
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‘Tho Chairman, in thanking the anthor for Lis interesting account of the 
Holleaids (Veto), spoke of the special attractions which’ the island had ass 
‘summer verort. It was onrions how differant in alinost all respects Yezo was from 
‘Japan proper. This differenca applied to sbapo, to geological structure, to flora, 
‘and to fauna—a fact first pointed out by Captain Blakision, 

In tho absoneocot the Rev. J. Batchelor, his paper on * Souno Specimens of 
Aina Folklore” was read by Mfr. B. H, Chamberlain, after the reading of which 
the following discussion took place. 

‘The Chairman snid bo had often hoard the Ainu crooning away to limself in 
‘quite pleasing to tho eax, although le hind never suspootel that 
their songs aud recitations were of such interest. Mfr. Chamberlain nd referred 
to the vexed question of Ainu or Aino, and he could not let the occasion pass 
‘without expressing strougly hls opinion that the Asiatio Society of Japwn, through 
whoto ‘Transuetions the drat tuo knowledge of the Ainn language and traditions 
‘wore Doing given to the world, should say Ainn, which meant something, and mob 
Aino, which meant nothing. 

‘Me. Chamberlain declined to xo-commence the imu vernus Aino controversy, 
Dut remarked that this wos the fst instalment of what be believed Mr, Batshelor 
purposed giving to the Society, although for some tine to come most of his time 
‘would probably be takon up in prepasing a dletionary, for whieh some soren or 
tight thousand word had algoady eon eolleted, Such n dictionary would in 
all Ukelthood bo a kind of tomb in whieh the rapidly dying language would remain 
‘enshrined forthe Venefit of future philologiate. Even nov it was uriking to observe 
luow all except the cldost sen and women vero really Lislingual, epesking Japan- 
‘wo almost as easly as their native tongue. 

In reply to a question by Dr. Divers, as tothe prosonce of historiea! characters 
in any of the Ainu legends, Mr, Chambeslain sid that Oki-Kuremi seemed to be 
the only personality about whom any definite traditions existed. Mr. Batchelor 
after having formerly xojeotod, hud recontly adopted the view that Oki-karumi 
‘was the Japanese Youbityuno, who went to Yezo towards tho end of tho 12th 
century, Yoshitsuno was probably the first eiviliser of the Ainos, although they 
thennselves axeort that he really rubbed them of tliir books, ‘This tradition i, 
however, probably simply an invention to explain why it fs they do not have any 
ook. Excepting there tales of Oki-kurami and perhaps somo legends bearing on 
coamogony, there is uothing that ean be regarted as historical rnil we eome to 
traditions refering to comparatively xeeent events. Such, for instance, stom to 
bbe tho story of w certain plague, and the seconnt of a frightful massnore of the 
‘Ainos by the Japanese 

‘Tho Rev, E. R. Miller drew attention to one of Mr. Batehelor's notes in cou 
neetion with a remark made by Mr. Mik, who ind spoken of the Aina woman «8 
‘boing ashamed of the tattooing of her lip. Mr. Batchelor, however, bed mentioned 
that an inn woman pat her hand Wefore her mouth as a sign of respect. It was 
this action poshaps whieh Mr. Mei hind seen. 
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Mr. Chamberlain was of opinion that the'Aino woman was really proud of her 

lip adomment, whiel we thought so ugly. He knew indood of one ease in which 

fan Aino girl of 7 ot 8 years of age, contrary to the desire of Ler parents who hed 

ecome so far emancipated, got herself tattoed, being apparently put to shame by 
luge Aino companions of like aye. 














‘Toxxd, April 18th, 1888. 
‘A general meeting of the Asiatio Soeioty of Japan vas held in the College of 
veering, T0kyd,on April 18th, 1868, at pan, Dr, Divers, P.R.S., in the Chait, 
minutos of last meeting were reed and approved. 

‘The Chnirwan, having expressed the regret which all must fecl at the enforced 
absence of Mr Aston, thelr President, from the meeting, ealled on the Correspond 
ing Socrotary to vend the remarks which the President had hoped to deliver. ‘The 
Corresponding’ Secretary rend as follows: Before proceeding to the ordinary 
Dusiness of the meating, itis my sed duty to give expression to the regret which 
fn folt by this Bocioty at the Toss by death of ono ofits oldest, indeed one of ite 
original, members—Me, Russell Robertson, He was a man of solid attainments, 
Lut the powers of his mind were chiefly devoted to prnetical work couneoted with 
‘is position as H.D.ACs Consul at Yokohama. The fruits of his studies axe to bo 
Tooked for rather in the admirable trade-reports compited by him yerrly, and in 
‘other similar papers than in the Transactions of this Society. I upeak only tho 
Inngungo of literal fact and not of exlogium whon Tsay that his equal as a British 
Consul ns not beon known in this country. We ate nevertheless indebted to him 
for two important papers, one an account of the Cerotine Islands, communicated 
Dy him although written by a different hand, and another, a vory fll and intevest- 
{ng description of the Bonin Islands, Mr. Roberison was alvo for somo time a 
momber of the Council of the Society, and, although I cannot bens personal 
testimony to the fact, Teannot doubt that the Society owed much to the sterling 
‘common sense which 90 eminently characterized im, Of our personal relations 
to him Teannot trust myself to speak. His manly, simple, modest chatneter, 
{reo from every atom of protension oF affectation, had endeared him to many of 
‘us, and wo fod that the words—tho poor conventional words—in which our regrets 
fro clothed axo fraught with a far doopor sense than they usually bear, when they 
‘xo uted of Russell Robertson—tam cart eopitis, 

‘The election of Me. A. B. Walford as a momber of the Society was announced. 

‘Dr. Knott then read a biographical note on Ind Chiikei, the great Japanese 
surveyor and cartographer. 

‘A paper on Jijuten by the Rev. T, Lindsay and J. Kans, Bvq., was read by 
‘the former gentlemen. 

‘The Chairman, having thanked the anthors for their interesting papers, the 
rmoeting adjourned to the largo hall of the college, where Mr. Kand gave some 
practical demonstrations of tho att. 















































‘Boxed, May 16th, 1868, 

A general meeting ofthe Asiatic Society of Japan was hild on Wednesday, 
May 16th, 1888, in the Engineering College, Tokyd, ev. Ds. Amerman, Vioe- 
‘President, in the Clr. 

‘Tho minates of last meeting were read and approved, 

‘The Correspouding Secretary made the following annonnoements:—Dr. 0. 
Hering and Mx, J, Kand had been clested members of the Sority, A lst of old 
Spevish books benting on Japan nad been presented to the Society by the 
Spanish Chaxgé d'AMtaiver, Mr. Carrie, for publication, A letter bid beon 
reosived from Mr, Watanabe, President of tho Imperial Uviveraty, referring 
to the paper toad ly Dr. Knott at tho last meeting, giving am account 
of the life and labours of Ini Chikel, the Japanese Surveyor and Cartographer, 
11 would interest the members of the Soelety to now that » monument was Koon 
‘to be pot up at Shiba in honour of Ind. A hope was expressed that members 
right neo their way to ald the project materially by giving subscriptions, whieh 
world be revolved by the Secretary ofthe Twoperial University or by the Secretary 
‘of the Society. ‘The eur issued to the members announcing the present meeting 
Inna navertived a paper by Ms. Hall “ On the Phenomens of Mood in the Jepauete 
Verb." Me. Hall's recent removal to Shanghal had provented hint from putting 
Dw paper into dt form for pyeventation, The Counell were, howerer, able to 
ssubntitate for it « paper “On Chinese and Annameso,* hy MB, Hi Parker, whieh 
Inna lately come to hand, Ax thie paper ld no special referoneo to Jepancve 
faubjecte,an abstract only of it woul bo rend. 

‘The Chairman then called on Dr. Knott to real the abstract of Mfr. Parke't 
paper on * Chinese and Aunamnese.” 

‘Mr. Chamberlain then read paper on * The Bavliost Kuown Form of the 
npaueto Language," in the preparation of which ho had Leon assisted by Mr 
1M. Ueda, 

‘Attor somo diseussion, the Chairwan thanked the authors in the mame of the 
Soviety for thule instructive papers. 

‘The mooting then adjourned. 


























‘Toys, June Gh, 1888, 
‘A goncral meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held on Wednesday, 
June Oth, 1888, in the Enginecsing College, TOks6, the Rev. Dr. Amerman, Vice 
‘Prosidont, in the ei 
‘The minutes of last mevting were read and approved. 
‘The Corvesponding Seeretnty annonnced the eleetion of Colgate Brker, Eeqy 
‘and Mojor-General H, S. Palmer, R. E., ax ordinary members of the Society. Te 
tras also annonueed that, owing to the iiness of Professor Button, Lis leeture on 
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“Sanitary Problems in Japan,” which Id Deon advertived for this meeting, eoutd 
not be delivered; ut that the Couneit were fortunate in being nble to substitute 
for ita paper on “ Christin Valley,” by Professor Dixon, who lind kindly agreed, 
‘on very short notice, to rend it to tho Society at that tim 

Professor Dixon ten progoeded to rend his paper, which was ilusteuted by 
photographs ofthe ronyh tombstone in Christian Vally, of Christian Yoshiki, of 
hiristian Slope, aul ofthe tomb of Father Guiseppe Chines, 

‘he Chairman, fu thanking the author for his paper, remarkod that Mf. 
Dison devervei au exten voto of thanks for his kindness im vending it at a few 
hou’ notiee, 

‘ho mee 




















1g then adjourned, 


‘Poxxo, Jano 200, 1888, 
‘Tho anual meeting of tho Asiatic Society of Japan was held on Wadnesday, 
01h Juno, a d pan, in the Phynics Theatre ofthe Imperial College of Bugincoring. 
oy. JT Amerni, D.D., hn tho ebait, Tk was announced thet tho reprint 
of Vol. V, past 1, wan aleeady innnod, and that the xoptint of Vol. VE, part 2 
‘would shortly appt, — ‘The xepor of the counel forthe year just ended was then 
road by tho Corresponding Secretary, ani adopted on the motion of Rer. W. J. 
White, ‘he following oflee-beare for tho exming sosson wero elostod hy 
allot: 
Punaeone:—W. G. Anton, Esq. 
‘Vaou-Presnpesey:—Ror. De. Aniermann (LORY), ¥. 8 Jamon, 
Conuustosonxo Stenseuny—B, H, Chamberlain, Iu. 
Racunpive Suonerune:—De. C. Gs Knott, (ky 
Rrconzana Sxenerany:—W. J. 8. Shand, Bo. (Yokobun). 
‘Taasonen:—M N. Wyekot, Hay. 
TLasuamtax:—ter, J. Summers 








> (Xokohamn). 








Covxenons. 


ov, Dr. Coclinue, | J. H. Gnbbing, Ba. 


W. Dening, Ey. | N. Kanda, Tsq. 
Dr. E, Divers. 5. Krad, Bug. 
J.-M Dixon, Bey. | J. Milne, Hay. 
Ror. Dr. Eby. H, Watanabe, Bay. 


A paper entitled A Literary Lady of Old Japan,” the joint production of the 
Jato Dr. Purecl, and of Mr. W. G, Aston, was read by Ms. Climberlain, 
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{In short diseussion which followed, Mr. Chamberlain remarked ou the great 

Ainiculty of the style of Sol Shinagon's weitngs, and on the greut variety of 
readings that existed ;—indeed, tho text was singularly corrupt, Her writings 
_ were fall of minute deteriptions of clothing, and often rend like a French fashion 
paper. Avother feminine trait was to be found at the close of alist of pleasant 
‘things onnmerated in one of her essays: “How plensnut is the patting together 
‘of tho bits of torn later!” 

In reply to a question, Ly Me, Oilum, Me, Chamberlain stated that Soi Sho- 
‘nagon's writings must have remained in manuscript for many eenturit after ber 
‘death, probably antil about 1600 A.D, An unusual number of MSS, of ber works 
fre extant. 

‘The Report of the Cou 
Corresponding Secretary :— 





il for tho year fost ended was then ren by the 


REPORT OF THR COUNCIL FOR THE SESSION OCTOBER, 
1887—JUNE, 1688, 

{In coming betore the Society, ax nsual atthe closo of the Sosslon, the Couneit 
In glad to be able to report that the wtate of the Society's affair in in all way 
floorishing, ‘The expenses hive, it fs true, been grent this yeer, owing to the 
necessity for an unusual amount of ropeinting, in addition to the printing of a new 
‘volume, whieh, whon eomplatod, will consist of two good-sized parte, Novertlou 
tho Troasuser's Report (Appondix ©) shows a balanco of $408.96 on the eredit sido; 
‘and thongh there are nome bills which will be prownted for payment soon, there in 
‘about an equal stm of money owing to the Society, which will probxbly soon bo 
collected. 

‘Tho literary activity of tho Society is evinest by tho sizo of the new volume 
ust allnded to, and by the originality of the papers composing it. ‘The number 
fof goneral mneotings held during the Session and of papers read at thote meotings in 
fomrteca, ‘The list of papers, at given in Appondix A, oridenees the peculiar 
faxdout with whieh the Society has thrown itso into the study of the Island of 
‘Yero and its hitherto little-known aborigines, while at tho samo timo there has 
‘been no falling of, but rather increasod activity, in the researches institnted into 
subjects more specially Japaneso, and partienlerly into the ancient history and 
anguage of the Japanese people. 

‘With great sotrow the Connell has to record the death of two of the Soctely's 
most valued mombers,—-H. Dryer, Eaq., in whom ornithology ned the kindred 
zoological sciences have sustained an irreparable loss and Russell Robertson, Bsq.y 
OMG, Her Britasnio Majesty's Consul at Kanagawa, some time member of the 
Society's Connell, and always ovo of the Society's most loyal supporters. Neither 
‘ean we pass over without a word (though this Society di not count him among, 
{ts snembers) the death ofthe octogenarian Japanese scholar, Dr. August Pfizmaier, 
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of Vienna, who did so much to render Japanese and Aino studies popular in 
‘Burope, and who obtained results which were wonderful indeed when we consider 
that he laboured under the disadvantage of never having personally visited Japan, 
nor nequired acollogtal knowledge ofits language. Furthermore should be men- 
toned the faotof some half-lozen resignations of membership ding the course of 
the session. 

‘Leaving ons losses and taming to our gains, the Council is happy to bo able to 
unotnee the election of no Tosa than twenty-six new members, while tho inereased 
Interost felt in the Society's work ly Onfontalists and tho public generally in 
Hurope and America hint been evidenced in the most practical ofall manners by 
‘oreased purchases of the Bociely's “Transactions,” not only in the English 
peaking countries, but likewise in Germany. 

Teshould furthermore be noticed, before closing this report, that the Soalety 
now poms that which was ao earnestly desired for it by one of the most activo 
of ite past Presidents, viz, a local habitation as well as name, ‘Tho kind courtony 
‘of H.E, Mr. H. Watanabo, President of the Imperial University, has enabled ws 
‘during the past session not only to meet in the Imperial College of Engineering, 
‘ut alo to establish our library there, Wo axe happy to bo able to announce that 
HLE, Mz, Otorl Keisuke, President of the Nobles’ School, which is now removing 
{0 the promises ofthe Colloge of Engineering, has consented to continue this favour, 
thereby enabling the Society to meet in one of the most eentenl and eouvenient 
localities of tho eapital, and to throw open to tho members a reading-room where, 
the books and perlodienls xeeuived by tho Society Inve been arranged and 
cataloguod in much amanner av greatly to inerenso their tility, Moreover, printed, 
catalogues aro in preparation, and copies will be distributed among the members. 
‘The Council has aleeady expreesed its warmest thanks both to Mr. Watanabe and 
to Mr. Otori Keisuke, being confident that in so doing it has but interpreted the 
‘sentiments of all thore members who, boing resident 
selves of the privilege thus offered. 



































Agrmwpre 4. 
‘Last or Pavens Rap Buronx raz Soornre Dustxo van Susszo 1887-1888, 
‘Persian Blements in Tapancso Legends," by J. Bdkins, D.D. 
Rodrigue’ System of Transliteration,” by B. H. Chamberlain, Esq, 
+ 0n the Ainn Term Xen," by Rev, John Batchelor, 
«Reply to Me. Batchelor onthe Words Keomul and Aino,” by B.H. Chamberlain, sq. 
« Baxly Japanese History,” by W. G. Astou, Bag. 
‘The Japanese Education Society," by Walter Dening, Esq. 
“Round Vero,” by 0. 8. Mek, Bay. 
“ Spocimens of Aina Foliclore,” by Rey, John Batchelor. 
« Jajutsu, the Old Samurat Avt of Fighting without Weapons," by Rev. T Lindsay 
‘and J. Kano, Esq. 
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‘TG Chikel, the Japanese Surveyor and Cartographer,” by Dr, ©. G. Knott, 
“Chinese and Annameso,” by B, H. Parker, Eq. 
‘Phe Earliest Known Form of the Japanese Language,” by B. H. Chamberlain, Esq, 
 Obxistian Valley," by J, M. Dixon, eq. 
\ A Literary Lady of Old Jopan,” by W. G. Aston, Bsq., and the late Dr. T. A. 
Pareell. 





Avenxore B. 
Last op Exowaxors. 
‘Acadesny of Natneal Seionces, Philadelphia, 
‘Academy of Sciences of Finland (Acta Societats Scfentiaram Pinnfono) 
‘Agricaltural and Horticoltural Society of India; Journal, 
‘Ameriean Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, 
‘Amerioan Ghomiest Journal, 
“Amerienn Geographioal Sooily, New York, Bulletin and Journal 








Amerienn Philotogieal Association, 

‘American Philosophient Society. 

‘Aonalon des K. K. Natur Hint, Hofmusoun, Wien, 

“Anthopologien! Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘Anthropologleshen Gesellschaft in Wiew  Mittheiluogen, 

“Asiatio Socity of Bengal; Journal and Proceedings. 

‘Avatralian Musou, Sydie 

Bataviansch Gonootsehy 

Batavinaseh Genootsehap ; ‘Tidjechritt, 

‘Bataviansch Genootsebap : Verhandelingen. 

Botton Soolety of Natural History. 

Burens of Bilmology, Annual Reports, Washington. 

Buren of Bdueation, Cireulars of Information, Washington. 

California Academy of Seionces. 

China Review; Hongkong. 

Chinese Recorder; Shanghal. 

Cochinchine Francaine, Excursions et Recomnaixances, Saigon. 

Conmos ; i Guido Cora, Turiv. 

Canadian Institute, Toronto, Proceedings and Reports, 

Goographial Survey of India; Recor 

Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada. 

Handele Museum, 

Harvard University, Museum of Comparative Zoology : Bull 

Tmperial Rassian Geographienl Soctety ; Bulletin and Reports, Moscow. 

Imperial Society of the Friends of Natural Ssience (Afoseow) : Section of Anthro: 
pology and Ethnography, Transactions. 
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‘Japan Weekly Mail, Yokohama. 

Tohns Hopkivs University, Pablietions, Baltimore, 

Tournal Asintique, Pass. 

Kejsorlicho Leopoldinischo Carolinisshe Deutsche Akndomie der Naturforscher 

‘Verhandlangen, Nova Acta. 
Mittheilnngen des Deutschen Gesellschaft fir Natur-nnd Volkerkondo Ostasi 
‘Tokyo. 

‘Mitthellungen dos Vereins fit Brdkundo 20 Leipaig, 

‘Mitthellongen des Omithologischen Vereins in Wien, 

‘uso Guimet, Lyons, Annales ct Révuo, ete. 

‘Muosum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, Mass, 

Nomismatio and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia. 

Observatorio Astrondmioo Nasional de Takubaya, Anuatlo Mexico, 

Ocstorrechischo Mowatsschrift fx don Orient. : 

Omithologincher Verein in Wien. 

Oversigt at Finsknp Societen, 

Observatoire do Zi-ku-wol ; Bulletin des Observations, Mextoo. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Groat Britain; Journal, to, 

Royal Asiatio Society, Bombay Branch ; Journ 

‘Royal Asiatic Soviety,-Ceyion Branch ; Journal and Proceedings. 

‘Royal Asiatio Sooty, China Branch ; Journal. 

Royal Asiatio Society, Straits Brauch ; Journal 

‘Royal Dublin Society; Sotentifie Transactions. 

Royal Geographical Sovity ; Proceedings. 

Royal Soolety, London; Proceedings. 

Royal Sooiety, New South Wales. 

Royal Society of Tasmania, 

Royal Society of Quoonsland, 

Seismological Society of Japan, Transuotions. 

‘Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.O.; Reports, ote 

Sociedad Geografn do Madrid; Boletin. 

Soviedade de Geographia de Lisbon, Boletin, Lisbon, 

Soviété Acuiémique Indo-Chinoiso, Saigon. 

Soclité do Géographie ; Ballotin ot Compto Renda des Séances, Paris. 

Société dos Btndes Japonaigps, Chinoisos, ote., Saigon, 

Soot a'Anthropologio do Paris; Bulletins ot Mémoires. 

Société 'Ethnographie, Bulletin, Pati 

‘Soviété Neuchateloise do Géographio, Bulletin, Neuchatel, 
* Société des Etudes Indo-Chinoises de Snigon ; Bulletin, Saigon, 

Sydney, Counel of Baveation, Report, Sydney. 

United States Goological Survey. 

‘Zeitsclitt der Deutschen Morgenlindiseben Gesellschatt, Halle, 
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LIS! OF MEMBERS. 





Hoxonany Mratmxns. 
Bir Rutherford Alosek, .0.0., Atheneum Club, London. 

‘Roat-Admaral W, Arthur, e/o Messrs, Hallett & Co., Trafalgar Squase, London, 
Professor Geo, E, Day, Yalo College, New Haren, Cons, U. 8. A. 

Rov, Jouoph Baking, v.»., Peking. 

A.W. Pravks, British Musenm. 

Baron A. Nordensh{dtd, Stockbolm, 

Professor J. J, Rela, Bonn-aun-Rhein, Germany. 

Hnaoat M. Satow, e.t.0., Montevideo, 

Ror. H.W. Syle, vv., Subiton, Surrey, Bugle 
Bir Thomas F. Wado, x0. Athenwum Club, London. 
Professor W. D, Whitney, New Haven, Conn., U. 8. A. 








Lave Moemsns, 

Anderton, x.2.08., W., St Thomas! Hospital, London. 

Bisset, rs, J., cate of Meets, A. J. Macpherson & Co., 5 East India Avenue, 
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PERSIAN ELEMENIS IN JAPANESE LEGENDS. 





By J, Eons, DD. 


[Read October 12, 1887-] 

There aro several resemblances between the Pert 
‘hat of Japan, which I now proooed partially to point out, 

1, Japan has a Mithras, but afemale one, Amaterasu, the San- 
‘goddess, is either of purely native ereation, or the ancient Japanese were 
taught by visitors from the continent to worship the sun, and to frame 
national legends which exalt the namo, origin and achiovements of “her 
‘who shines (ternsu) from heaven ” (ama), 

2, In the old Parsecism the departments of nature, metal, fre, 
water, trees, earth, each hnd an angel. Spiegel, in the “Schait Herzog 
Enyclopedia,” article Parsooism, says the spirits first created by Ormuzd 
were “Bshman, protector of all living beings, Ardibihisht, spirit of fre, 
Sharevar, spirit of metals, Spendarmat, spirit of esrth, Chordad, 
spitit of water, Amerdad, spirit of trees.” ‘They were created to 
sid Ormuzd in governing. Let Japanoso legends be consulted. Tn the 
“Nihon Shoki” we find a wood god, a water god, a fire god, a wind 
(£04, an earth god, n metal god, a sea god, x mountain god, all created by 
Teauemi aud Iennagi. ‘These divinities wore a cresting pair arrived at, 
1 Mr. Grifis enys in the same Encyclopedia, article Shints, by evolution 
{hrough several pairs of gods. ‘There were soveral legends, aud I suggest 
‘that s Persian element exists in them, ‘The metal god is less frequently 

* montioned than tho other slemental divinities of Japan, but itexists on an 
equal footing with the restin China, where the spirits ofthe five elements 
are worshipped as gods of thehighest grado (# ti), and have their place 
assigned as north, south, east, wost, and coutral. ‘The Persians viewed 


“the five elements as gods to be adored. ‘The Chinese viewed them not 
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only as gods to be adored, but as principles influencing all nature, as 
powers controlling the human body and es visible essences in the five 
planets, 

8, The Japanese dedieato white horses to the goddess of the sun, 
Strabo mentions an anciont custom of sacrificing white horses to the sun, 
Dut we are without details on this point, 

4, To tho legend of creation and the order in which creation was 
mado, there is « resemblance in Japanoso and Persian ideas, ‘The legexds 
of the Japanese indieato no philosophical power: they show an unbridled 
imagination and an admiration for naturo of # rough kind. The only 
philosophical ideas in these legends are of obviously Chinese origin. But 
‘wo observe « lively exercise of the imagination in these tales ofloug ago, 
‘and they exhibit a poculiar type of mythological invention, Whence did 
it como? Was it only tho offoct of tho Inland Sea, the boundless ocean 
tho voleanoes, the mighty Fojiyama, the many lively harbours and nooks 
of hill and lake seenery working on an impressionable nation just arrived 
from Coren? A. nation in its infaney was here wandering in Wondaxs 
nnd, and the child’s imagination enn do much in weaving marvellous 
fereation out of tho wonders which the world presents to the eye and 
ear. But in the present instanco this doos not seom sufficient to 
account for what we soo. Wo havo a progressive creation of avgels and 
men and the world they oceupy. Creation takes an evolutionary form, 
and yot there is the distinct ascription of creation to divino beings. It 
ig well worth our whilo to notico, too, tho ently exeation of spirits in woven 
generations, finisbing with Izannmi and Tzanagi. Ono legend creates 
hhoaven and earth first, and then theso spirits, Another says that the 
spirits appeared at tho frst separation botween heaven and earth. Aftor 
the creation of Japan, Teushima and other islands, eight in all, the sew 
‘was created, thon the rivers, then the mountains, then tree gods, and lastly 
gods of grags and herbs. In proceeding to describe the crention of the 
sun, tho legend-maker draws particular attention to this divinity, ‘Then 
he describes the appearance of the moon and the birth of Hiruko, a son 
































nds the teaching of followers 
of the Persian religion, it may be in some more than others, ‘Thus we 
‘have in tho 12th leaf of the 1st chapter of the “« Nihougi” or “ Yamat 
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fami-no maki,” the change of iti or brenth into the spirit of wind, ‘Then 
the sen god, the mountain god, tho wood god, the earth god and the fre 
{god appesr, Hero the names of the elements suggest that the Japanese 
hhad help from some strangers who knew the philosophy of the five 
cloments. Otherwise it is bard to explain how they should have the 
same five elements as the Parsees, and all in the form of divinit 

‘The order of creation by Ormuzd in the old Persian books was: 
spirits, heaven, water, earth, trees, cattle, man, Creation eontinued for 
‘threo thousand years. 

5. There is in the Shints and Parseo religions an under-world of 
darkness where departed spirits reside. In tho visit of Tzanagi to Yomi, 
the Hades of Shint5, as described by Mr. Satow in the “ Revival of 
Pare Shintd,"! we perceive a resemblance to the Legend of Ishtar 
descending to Hades, translated by H. F. Tetbot, F. R. 8. in “ Records 
‘of the Past,” Vol I. Tt is an Assyrian legend ; and from it the Greek 
legend of Adonis entrusted by Aphrodite to Persephone, Queen ‘of the 
lower world, may have been formed, since Ishtar corresponds to 
Aphrodite and to Venus. The Queen of Hades, Proserpina or Perse- 
plone, becomes Ninkigal in the Assyrian story. ‘The Assyrian Hades 
thas seven gates, through each of which in succession Ishter is received 
on her way to see the Queen. After tho waters of life had been poured 
out for Ishtar, she was dismissed through the seme gates. In Persecism 
the under-world is represented as depths of darkness, ebove which is the 
bridge of Paradise. When tho souls of the departed pass slong this 
bridge, their deods are weighed by the angel of justice. If the evil deeds 
‘axe heaviest, the soul tumbles into the depths of darkness to be 
tormented there by Alriman and the Devs till the day of judgment. In 
the Japanese story, Teanagi and Izanami are the Tammuz and Adonis 
of the Syria legend. 

Inthe Tso chwen (#18) of the Chinese, wo have an echo of the same 
story in the 6th page of Logge's Classies, Vol. V. A cortsin duke bed 
takon an oath in B.C. 721 that he would not see his mother again till 
hho mot her under the “yellow fountain.” He had no way of evading 
the fulfilment of this onth, till a councillor persuaded him to dig. a deep 























10 Tranetotions of the Asiat. Soc, of Japan,” Vol. I, Appendix, 
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passage, underground till he reached a spring of water. Here ho met 
his.mother, and-both sang snatches of songs to express their joy at 
ineeting. "Thisis the first instance of the occurrence in Chinese of the 
phrase yellow fountains” for the Hades of departed souls, It shows 
‘that, as omely as B.C, 721, tho Chinese bad received from the west the 
notion of departed souls meting in'n futuro stato, Subsequently tho 
‘Tapaneso adopted the Chineso “yellow fountain ” to express their yomi, 
‘As to tho word yomé, th 
be the word tk yim, " in Chinese, and tin, “hell,” in Mongol. 

6. In the Parsee doctrine thnt the five elemouts are to bo kept 
puro, we s00 the possible origin of Shinto usages and legends in rogard 
to parication. Me. Satow says, in Rovival of Pure Shint3,” page'78, that 
tho god of iro hates impurity. Izanami was afraid to return to tho 
world of day, boonuso sho wns defiled by enting food which had b 
cooked with unclean fire and might offend the god, In casting metal 
‘thoro,will bo n failuro if the metal is not pure; Izanagi, on returning to 
cartb,, hastonod to wash himself ja the sea, from, the foulngss, ho bad 
conteacted in yomi, ‘Tho pollution which he wasbed away produced 
two gods, whoso names Mr, Satow gives. In Parseoinm tho five gods of 
tho five cloments keep tho elements over which they rule, pure from con- 
tamination, ‘The good Parsoo must keop himself always clean, especially 
from the ¢ontarsination.of a corpse 

‘Tho preceding six rosomblances betweon the Shintd and Parsee 
legends and traditions will be suficient for the present purpose, if it oan 
bo shown that the Persian roligion spread much in eastern Asia in 
former times, 

In tho Tso chwon (Logge's Chinese Olassies, Vol, V., p. 176) it 
ssid t*the Viscount of sang camo too late for the covenant in san, 
Being fearful probably of the consequences, he followed at least some of 
the:covensnters to Choo, and would appear there to bave taken the 
covenant. This did not however avail to save hina from a terrible fate.” 
“ho: people of; Choo seized him and used him as a vietim.” ‘Tso 
‘remarked on this statement in the Confucian history, ‘the duke of Sung 
induead duke Wen of Choo to seerifice the Viscount of Tseng atan altar 
on the bank of the Suy to awe and draw to him the wild tribes of the 
cast,’ Further on itis said, that the victim. was offered to an imegular 
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spirit, ‘Ta Yi says that the alter belonged to the Persian religion, of, as 
hh calls it, the Hien shen ot god of heaven adored there by the eastern 
Ddatbarians. In the “Kwang yi” tho Hien shenis called a foreign god.? 
Later Chinese erities agree in tho opinion that this was the Persian 





‘The river Sui is in the provines of Honan, and the barbarians said to 
have honoured the Persian god woro the Tung yi of Shantung border- 
ing on the Yellow Sea, 

‘There are many allusions in Chinoso History to the Persian xe 





gion. 
‘Thus in the History of the Tang dynasty (T'ang shu), in the notice of 
Bhoten near Kashgar, it is said the people are fond of the Porsian 
worship & HEH. Tho samo worship prevailed in tho Kangsba 
‘Kingdom, as we learn in the chapter, Acoomnt of the Westem Kingdom. 
By this Kingdom is meant Khokand and Khiva, Tho Turks were at 
‘that. time powerful in Ili, and they also worshiped the Hien shen. 
They did so without temples and they had human sacrifices. ‘These 
statements are found in Yeu yang tsa tsu,a work by a T'ang dynasty. 
fiathor. ‘The same writer says that the people of the Kingdom called 
‘(0 Bian yik were unsequainted with Buddhism and followed the 
Persian worship. They bad threo hundrod altars of this roligion, and yet 
their kingdom was not more than a thousand miles in cireuit, In the Liaw 
History wo learn that the emperor, at the end of the year, offered 
snorifices to the god of fire, Salt and mutton fat were used. ‘These 
offerings were burnt in an iron farnace. At tho seme time wizards 
chanted songs in praise of the god. ‘The emperor prostrated himself 
Defore the fire, the emblem of the god. ‘This kingdom embraced Man- 
churia and the Chinese province of Chili, and the time when this worship 
of fire was, as thas recorded, a part of the Imperial ceromonial, was the 
eleventh century. 

In the first and second centuries wo find the doctrine of the con- 
tinued existonco of the soul extending in China and in Manchuria in 
advance of the period when the Buddhist missionaries arrived in these 
regions teaching a fatore state, In China the mountain in Shantung 
‘known as Tai shan came to be known as the favourite residence of a god 














“In the "Ghwo wen” it is said that in Kwan chung leaven is called Men+ 
‘Kywanchang seems to moan Chinese Tarkestan. 
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sho bad under his jurisdiction tho souls of men, and at death men’s 
souls were belioved to go there.’ This is the reason that in the present 
day Chinese build temples to the god of the eastern mountain outside 
‘of tho east gate of their cities, and that ia them the seventy-two courts 
of judgmout for all the dend aro represented in painted clay, ‘The 
Mnohurian people of tho samo ago, ealled Uhwan or Owan, believed that 
‘souls went to the Red Mountains somo thousands of miles north-west of 
their homo in Linn tung. ‘Tho mountains meant may havo been tho 
Altai mountains, in tho vieinity of which the Turkish and Indo- 
aropenn racos then residing there would have no religious guides so 
zonlous as the Persians, It is snid of the Owan people (fi #@) that they 
lind tho doors of their touts to the east in order to face tho sun, Also 
thoy song joyfal hymns at the denth of persons, not rogarding thom as 
snifored a misfortune in dying, and firmly believing them to bo 
stil living; they burned their favourite horses, clothing and other 
possossions, together with a well-fattened dog, which was led with a 
many-coloured silk string and otherwise decorated with elegant silk 
trappings. ‘This Manchurian nation, so near Japan, was accustomed to 
worship at that time heaven, earth, the sun and moon, the stars, 
rivorg, mountains nnd tho souls of ancestors, In sacrificing to mon of 
‘high reputation, they burned the oxon and sheep used as victims whon 
tho act of offering was comploted, 

‘Among the ancient usages of tho Chinese, the worship of the god 
of firo is vory prominent, ‘Tho worship of the sun preceded, it. But 
in the Chow dynasty thoro was a spocinl worship of fie, and there was 
probably a like order of evolution in Persia, The worship of the powers 
‘of nature proceded the worship of fire, as pure monotheism proceded 
‘the worship of the gods of the elements, ‘The Persian and the Obinese 
religions wero both branches of the Old Asiatio religion, which ultimately 
‘ocomes identical with that of Babylonia nnd that of tho fist chapters of 
tho Book of Genesis.” In worshipping the elements, the Chinese were 
contented with adoring the spirits ofthe sun and moon, the mountains and 
rivers, without any biogeaphio or individualistic detail, ‘Tho Persians 















































‘Hog Han Sha” $ HEH 90,1. Tho god ofthe mountains, in the modern 
‘Taoist hel of Chins, made one of the ton judges before whom the dead appear for 
judgment. 
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thought of the spitits of tho clements as gront angels clothed with 
characteristic attributes; but tho Obinese gods of the wind, of rain, of 
thander, in the Chow dynasty, are to be viewed tho samo as the Per- 
sian, though looked on by the people as passionloss divinitios. Among 
the Chinese gods of the Chow dynasty was the god of fire, the kitchen 
g0d, the domestic divinity of evory household, Ta this fro worship of 
‘the Chinese, accompanied in aftertimes with bonfires and fire-works, and 
the burning of paper houses, money, clothing, horses, and the like, we 
see partly the fruit of native invention, and partly the effect of Tartar 
nd Persian notions connected with fire worship. Probably the modern 
custom of burning paper for the dod is moro foroign in its origin than 
native ; 50 we may suppose that the notions on a futuro slate prevailing 
‘among the Chinese anterior to Buddhism were also more indebted for 
their origin to foreign religions ideas than to native Confueian thought. 

There is anotbor book, #9 9 9 $6 (Si hi teung yii”), by Yau kwan of 
the Sung dynasty. In says that the god intended by the Hien shen is 
MERE Wi,” Mohnishwars, the supreme God according to the opinions 
of tho later Hindoos as occurring in Buddhist books, where itis translated 
by tho words % 8 2% ta tsi tsai ten, tho self-oxistent ons.” Yau kwan 
farther says the Hien Shen was taught by Zoroaster the Persian (A % 
% Zerdusht), who had a pupil 8 Huien chen, Having become familiar 
‘with his master’s systom, he became patriarch % i in Persia, He 
‘came afterwards to Obina to propagate his religion, and in the onstorn 
‘capital (Kai fong fa) had a temple called the Hien Shen Mian in the Ning 
‘Yuen street. On a monament there erected, itis stid that in the Kang 
kingdom thero is a god called Hien, and in the whole extent of tho king- 
dom there aro XR AKA (temples for the worship of fire). ‘This is the 
samo as the Kang cha above-mentioned, and refers to Bokhata and Khiva. 
In China in the ninth contory tho Persian religion was persecuted ; and 
in the year 845 more than sixty of their monasteries were condemned 
to be closed and the monks compelled to return to ordinary life, 

‘The Persians, beginning with monotheism we may suppose, drew 
from the Babylonians a dual philosophy and the teaching of « physical 
theory of five elements. ‘This would be iu the third milleniam before 
Christ; and as early as this there would probably bo schools of instruc- 
tion in the Bokhara country, which would have some effect on the useges 
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and beliofs of neighbouring nations. At any rate at that time the 
Chinese came to know the atts of writing and the observation of tho 
stars, The Persians proceeded to weave # mythology, of which 
Ormuzd and Abriman were the chief personages, Ormuzd the crestor 
reigns among a multitude of angels whom he made. Wo seo in the 
Chinese worship of Shén (¥)thut at that time in China also like step 
hhnd been taken, by which the various parts of nature were believed to be 
‘governed by spirits and to represent and exemplify tho nature of their 
activity, We see the beginning of a dual philosophy at this time in the 
“Yi ching ” of Chinn, and a philosophy of the elements in that work and in 
‘the remaining documents of the Hin dynasty, At the end of the second 
nillenium before Christ wo find the Chivoso studying and expanding the 
ual philosophy, and acquiring a great accession of literary power, of 
legislative thought, and of scientific progress. Somo conturies after, 
‘the futuro life,—ovidently as a Persian doctrine,—creops in unobserved 
‘and wo loarn that the Persian religion is propagated among the barbarous 
tribes of eastern Chinn in the horrible form of human sacrifices. ‘Tho 
{den of tho future life becomes more distinet, and by tho beginning of 
‘the Christian ora itis widely spread in China and Tartary, It is beyond 
doubt that the ageney of propagation would be in the first instance the 
prieats of the Persian religion, physicians and workers of enchantments, 
‘who, by the cures they could perform and the seienco they posse 
woll as by divination and othor arts, ingratinted themselves with tho 
chiefs of tribes whorover they wont, At this point the Japaneso logonds 
present themselves as a further contribution to our knowledge of the 
effects of the Persian propaganda in the bonutifil islands lying to the 
ast of the continent, ‘They bolong to different periods. ‘The earlier 
my have arisen four or five eonturies before Christ; the Inter, especially 
‘those containing doctrines of Ohinose cosmogony and philosophy, would 
‘enter Japan with the art of writing in the third or fourth century after 
Christ, “Mr, Satow places the first committal to writing of the  Kojiki” 
and the “Nihongi” in the eighth century. 

‘Tho Asiatio cosmogonies have all originated in the Babylonian and 
Biblical account of creation and the first history of the human race. 
It is a matter of extreme interest to find that, just as tho Japanese 
Tanguage is distinctly akinto the language of the continent, so it 
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‘with the legends which profoss to deseribo the origin of the world and 
of the Japanose islands and population, After the decipherment of the 





tablets of the creation unearthed from Babylonian mounds, we ought no 
te to regard the first chaplers of Genesis and the first 
quite possible to 


longer to bi 
faith of the Babylonians sin general accord. It 
shew in the same way that the religions ideas of Persia and Mesopo- 
tami had a powerfal offeet in India, and in fact form the basis of the 
mythology and cosmogony of Brabmanisma and Buddhism. 

‘From the Laws of Mann it appears that the Hindoos looked on the 
clements, ata dato about B.C. 1000, as five, namely, ether, ait, fie, 
water and earth. As this agrees nearly with the four elements as 
tanght by the ently Greck philosopers before Socrates, and by Plato 
‘and Aristotle, we may assign two groups of elements to western Asia, of 
Which the Hindoos and the Grosks adopted one, and the Persians and 
Chinese the other. ‘The Zendavosta mentions, near the beginning, the 
citios of Balkh and Mero, as well as some in Media, ‘Tradition assigns 
Zoronster to Bactria, ‘Thus we may infer that the philosophy of the 
five elements reached China from Baotria, as the Buddbist group of 
clements (which is the same as the Greek) was certainly imported into 
Chine from India, 

‘Mr. Satow says, at the end of his very valuable article on Shints, 
“the most effectual means of conducting the investigation would be a 
‘comparison of the legends in the “ Kojiki” and “ Nihongi and the rites, 
‘and ceremonies of the “ Yengishiki” with what is known of other ancient 
religions.” 
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RODRIGUEZ’ SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 


By Bas, Hatt, Ouawmenann, 








[Read October 12, 1887,] 


‘Wo sullor in Japan from the waut of old books of reference, even of 
books referring to Japan itself. I thereforo greatly appreciated the 
courtesy of tho Futhers of the Société dos Missions Etrangdros 
permitting mo to examine a copy of Rodriguez! Japanese Grammax in 
the original Portuguese. ‘The original, manuscript of this work is (oF 
‘was tll the your 1866) in tho possossion, of a, British, nobleman, Lord, 
Lindsay, ‘The copy, which I had tho advantage of perusing, some 
‘months ngo, was xmado in Paris by two Fronch priests,and collated by the 
well-known Japnuese scholar, Monsieur Léon Pagis, by whom it was 
utrusted to the caro of Monsoigueur Osouf, tho Prosont Aspostolic View 
of North Japan, with a view to the possibility of somo practical uso to 
students from.a new edition, of the work, ‘Tho plan of issuing a 
now edition, was (a6 I think, wisely) abandoned. But though no longer 
‘of much practical use at a time when Hoffinann, Aston, Satow, Imbrio 
tnd othors havo been enabled by favourable circumstances to publish 
‘works moro consonant with modern requirements, the grammar of tho 
old soventeonth century Jesuit is still a mino of intorost to tho theoretical 
stadent of the language. Various things might be said in connection 
with it, For instance, we might dwell on the curious information 
it gives us concerning tho stato of the colloquial speech of the epoch 
‘at which it was composed, or wo might enlarge on the terminology used, 
nd show, among other things, that it is to Rodriguez that Japanes 
grammar owes tho convenient term “Postposition.” Bat tho only 
point to which I would direct your attention to-day is its system of 
‘transliteration, 
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‘The French edition of Rodrigues, printed in 1826, is utterly 
untrustworthy on this point, For the editor (Landvesse) has not only 
altered the spelling so as to suit French usnge, but has tampered wi 
it in other ways. 

‘Transliteration is a subject which must always be felt to be 
important to all students of the Japmese language. During the last 
two or three years we have heard particularly much about it, Apropos of 
the Romanisation Society. Now the peciliar interest of the original 
Portuguese draft of Father Rodriguez’ Grammar is that it shows con 
‘lusively that the pronunciation of his time scarcely differed at all from 
Abnt of the present day. A favourite argument with those who advocate 
‘a historieal spelling, with thoso who wish us to write, for instance, tuti 
fox tachi, “ent” 5 diya” for cha,” tea; “sisi” for * shishiy 
‘*Fliou," te, is that the pronunciation of the syllables 7 as tu, # as 
oli, # % us cha, © as shi, ote., is but a recent and unimporiant innova- 
tion. Tell, this innovation is at least 283 years old! Tf allowance be 
made for the fact that Rodriguez took Portuguese, and that Dr. Hepburn 
and the Romanisation Society take English consonantal usage as the 
standard of transliteration, and for the farther fact that Rodtignes took 
the Nagnsnki, and that Dr. Hepburn and the Romanisstion Society take 
the Tokyd pronunciation as the standard to bo transliterated, the two 
orthographies of the disputed series are identical, “Where Dr. Hepburn 
has 














Te Re 
sa shi esa 
a ed 
ta chi tm te 


s7se 


Rodrigues ns 


sn xi su x0 80 
tn chi ten to to 

Now Portuguese x=English sh, Rodriguez’ s series therefore agrees 
with Hepburn’s, except in so far as seis she (ae), as still pronounced by 
the Nagasaki peoplo. Rodriguez moreover adds a note to say that % is 
pronounced sv in the east of the Empire, so that the Yedo pronunciation 
6f those days was the same as that now current, In thet series there 
is absolute identity, Portuguoso g boing equivalent to English 3, 
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Rodriguez specially mentions the syllables a, 20, au (ie. sha, sho, 
shu,) representing tho kana combinations +, Yu, =, and cha, cho, 
chu, representing #, #4, 42, His way of writing the;eorresponding 
‘nigori'ed syllables shows the same closo agreement with the pronuncia- 
tion of the present day, Dr, Hepburn’'s j being reprosented by (French) 
§ for the and for the ¢ series by g directed to be pronounced as in 
Llalian, ie, like English j. Zgu similarly becomes dew, precisely as in 
‘the second edition of Hepburn’s dictionary, while su becom sti 
tion which, though not usually made by modern transliterators, ean still 
bo perceived in the pronunciation of some careful speakers, Nor is tho 
absence of tho syllables ti and di, twand du, siand si to be simply inferred 
from the spolling which Rodriguez adopts, ‘Ho oxprossly state, 
ho roturns to the statement more than once, that those sounds are not 
found in the language, but aro replaced by chi, gi (our ji), teu (our tsu), 
eu, ei (our shi), and ji, Nothing in tho world could be more explicit, 

In the f series alone does Rodriguez’ usage differ from that with 
‘which wo are familiar, Ho spells this sorios consistontly with an f, vizit 

a a a? 
Jaf fu fe fo 
‘wheto Hepburn, the Roma Society and our own ears give us 
la le fu he how 
Bat even hero the difference is moro apparent than real; for Rodrigues 
Joarnt his Japancso at Nagasaki, whore, even at the present day, pooplo 
sound an f whore the inhabitants of Central and Eastern Japan sound an 
‘A, Andito leave no doubt on tho question, Rodriguez’ Spanish successor 
Collado, whose “Dictionnriam Linguw Japoniow” and “Ars Grammati- 
em Japoniow Linguw” were published at Romo in 1682, expressly states 
that the Nagasaki f was alrendy then pronouneod fi in certain provinces, 

A consideration of the vowel series and of the y and w series brings 
us toa similar conclusion, Rodriguoz, in common with other early 
Catholic writers, wrote v for w. Naturally enough, thero being no w 
in Portuguese or in any of the languages of Soathern Barope, he us 
samo «(written v) to represent the closely similar, though not identical, 
sound which we are enabled, by the greater fullness of our English 
alphabet, to distinguish by means of the letter w. ‘Thus he has va for 
‘ta oF wa, and vo for uo or 10, 
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‘Tho distinction originally obtaining between = and = (ye and we) 
had already vanished in Rodrigues’ time, ns we see from his transeription 
of both these kana letters by the simple Roman letter ¢, Indeed the fact 
of the coalescence of ys and we nt a considernbly earlier period is known 
to us independently from Japanese sources, Similarly Rodriguez admits 
only one sound of the series (originally 4 i, and % wi) which he writes, 
and oue of the w series, which he writes v when it oceurs alone or before 
‘ho vowels a and o, as already stated. It seems strange that his French 
editor, Landresse, should not have potceived that the v (u) was to be 
sounded 98 a vowel, not as a consonant, Instead of pereeiving and 
explaining this, Landresse confirmed European investigators in the 
erroneous idea that the Japaneso Iangunge possesses the letter 0, 
consovant which it is almost impossible to get modem Japanese orgens 
to form, and which there is no good reason to suppose that the language 
over possessed in the past, 

‘What I would suggest as tho result of these considerations, is that 
‘the advocates of the phonetic spelling of Japanese may claim, as agninst 

+ the historieal spellers, that the phonetic spelling itself bas no mean 
antiquity to boast of. Ibis itself historical as well as phonetic, ‘The 
study of Rodriguez may also help us to repel another taunt, which is 
that we bave been misled by English avelogies, that for instance 
Tnpaneso & and > aro not exactly English shi and tsu, and might there- 
fore as well be written si and tu, Now doubtless Japanese © is not 
exactly English ski, nor Japanese 7 English tu. No two nations 
pronounce sounds exactly in the same manuer. Indeed itis probable 
that no two individuals do so, just as no two watches keep exactly the 
smo time, and no two colours exactly match. The already quoted. 
Spanish priest Collado, waiting in 1682, becomes quite pathetio over the 
difficulty of pronouncing ts (or, as he writes it, t=) correctly. The best 
moans he ean bethink himself of, is to adviso stndents to pray to 
‘Almighty God to guide their lips aright! But he adds (what is still trae 
‘atthe present day) that, of tho two elements of the consonantal compound, 
‘the sibilaut is heard more distinetly than the dental. Granting, however, 
tho impossibility of establishing complete identity between the phonetic 
‘units of any two countries, the fact thet the ehief authority, writing two 
‘hundred and eighty-three years ago in n language totally distinet from 
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English, uses letters as nearly approximating to the English shi and teu 
1s any written signs can be made to approximate, shows that shi and 
tau were then and are now the Roman letters most appropriate for trans- 
cribing Japanese % and 7, if our object is to write phonetically with 
Linglish covsouental usage as the standard, And if our object is not to 
‘write phonotionlly, what is it? Doubtloss it would bo littl to loan 
the paradigms of some“of the Japanese verbs, if the torminations of 
Tapnneso sounds were more rogulnr than they aetually nro, ‘Thus the 
clngsical past of kurasu would look ensior to n beginner, if it wore hurasieu 
‘than it doos now as hurashitw, But it é pronounced kurashitaw now, 
‘and it wns prononneed in exactly the same manner two hnndvod and 
‘oighty-threo years ago, teste Rodriguez’ orthography curaeitgu, which 
(substituting English usage for Portuguese) represonts inrashiteu letter for 
etter;—and tht Rodriguez had uo specially aud viciously constituted 
nr, is proved by the agreement of his directions for prouiunctation with 
those of the Spaniard Collado who wrote twenty-nine yours later, 
That itis not only Englishmen who, at the prosent day, potouive & td 
resomblo shi rather than si, 7 to resomble tau rather than ty, obo. id 
proved by tho spelling of Japnnioso current among the Fronch com- 
munity in Japan, ‘Fronchmen resident here spell 2 as chimboun, 
2 ns taowki, and ao on, showing that thoir ears recognize exactly the 
‘same sounds as ours do, ‘Tho German rosidents have, for tho most patt, 
followed Hopbarn without change, a8 n fair representation of tho sounds 
hey hen, 

Bo far, then, as the actual pronunci 





























ion of the living language, 
concerned, the so-called 
cortuption of finto i, of into ts aud ch, and of « into sh ns existed ever 
since the time when Europeans first began to reside in Japan. ‘Those 
‘who onme to Japan in 1608 henrd oxnctly the sume sounds as do tho: 
‘who come to Japan in 1887. It was reserved for the systematisors of 
‘later date to discover thet those corruptions were corruptions, and to 
suggest that, theoretically speaking, certain sounds ought to be certain 
other sounds which they are not. 

‘The quostion then is: are wo to transliterate actual Japanese, ot 
‘aro we to trausliternte sort of artificial Japanese? —Somo eminent 
scholars in Europe would have us believe the latter plan to be the more 
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seientifi of the two, For my own part, T cannot help thinking’ that it 
is more scientific, as well as more practically useful, to represent things 
as they aro, rathor than as they might, could, should, or ought to be. 
Moreover, if we ouce begin to spell historically, why stop half-way? 
‘The rogularisation of tho s, tnd series is by no means all, In order 
to obtain « picture of the carliest stato of the Japanese language to 
which justifiable inforouce may lend us back, we must be much mor. 
radical in our departure from moder pronunciation, We must re- 
instate all the oxitted w's of which tho old kana spelling has proserved 
the remembrance, ©. g. in [w]eru, “to grnvo;” [w)ido, "a well ;’ 
* [u] onna,”" a woman ;"" and tho omitted y's as in oy) iru, “to grow 
old,” which the kana spelling has not prosorved, but which etymological 
ronsons demand. Wo must sitike out all the f's and J's, and put p 
‘oie atond; substituting for instance papa for haha, mother; purukiy 
for furuli, “old.” In fact we must write ia a manner which would 
make plain folks wonder whother wo wore writing Japanoso at all,—a 
‘mannor which would certainly havo interost for the etymologieal stadent, 
Dut with whieh no etymological studont has yet been bold cnough to pro- 
‘pose to saddle the genoral public, It seoms therefore a matter of rogret, 
in viow ofall tho cixoumstances of tho caso, that many Japanese scholars 
in Europe should ndhero to methods of transliteration (0, g. thut 
proposed by tho International Congress of Ovientalists in 1878), which 
fall botwoon two stools,—which aro neither traly historical, nor yet 
roproseutative of the modern pronunciation as it Las oxisted for af Loast 
two bundved and oighty-threo years, and as it strikes the ears of a 
majority of persons of all nationalities resident in Japan itself, bo they 
‘Fronch, German or English, 

(ote —A friend, looking ove this paper bofore it is went to press, accuses me 
ofinconsisteney: How,” says he, “ean yoo, tho former zealous advooato of Satow's 
so-called Orthopraphieat Transliteration, come forward to-day as the champion of 
ing?” 
reny: "Yo, Xam insoistnt to « crtain eto, ana Xam nt 
aabamed to confess it, Progress along any line of Sovestigntion natarally brings 
bout changes in the point of view, and expesially in the relative importance which 
‘onois incline to atteibuteto different considerstious. Properly speaking, Mfr-Satow's 
tystom, foo, vas meant to be pheneti. Bat tho sounds which it aimed at repr- 
tenting wore those of that phaso of the Japanese language which tho Rana 
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spelling itett represents, whereas Dr. Hopbum and the Romanisation Society aim 
At representing the pronunciation of our own day. A knowledge of tho older 
phonetic spell indispensable to tho theoretiel stadent of the 
Iunguage. No one who has it not at his fingers’ ends is qualified to discuss any 
question of Japanese etymology. At the time when Mr, Satow wroto, Japanese 
was chiefly interesting as a dead language. ‘To picture the sounds of that dead 
language seemed, therefore, more important than to indleate modern usege. To- 
ay, on the contrary, there isa fair prospect of Japanese being rejuvenated,~of ite 
coming out clothed in the Roman leter, which will save millions of people yours 
of unprodustive study. It would be unwise, even were it possible, to hamper #o 
Denefical w reform by peculiarities interesting to nove but half a dozen philologiats, 
‘hd with whiel, moreover, those philologiata havo other means of making themselves 
‘Moqua{nted. For this reason Mr. Satow himself, ns I believe T am not indiserect 
in stating, is now willing to snerifs tho anolent to the modern rather than the 
‘moder to the ancient, and indeod all private proferences to the convenience of ‘the 
majority. If inconsistency thero is, i is tho times which force it on 
‘nowadays no ono can afford to stand atl.”) 
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ON THE AINU TERM “ KAMUI.” 


Br J. Baromexon, 
[Read November 9th, 1887.) 

‘A mero cursory examination into the nature of the various 
objects which by the Aina xaco aro designated Kamu, togothor with a 
consideration of the acknowledged reasons why that name is given to 
thom, will not only show us that the word is of exceedingly wide and 
diversified application (and ndmits thereforo of various modifications of 
meaning), but will, by throwing somo degree of light upon what passes 
in the Ainu mind when ho uses that torm, possibly lend us to conclude 
that, aftor all it is a Yona side Aina word, and is not (as ono would 
naturally supposo it to be) derived ftom the possibly more organie and 
(when compared with this) cortninly more ciroumseyibed Japanese term 
Kami, 

2.—That Kamui is an original Aina word is merely a suggestion of 
my own, and is founded rathor upon a psychological than a philological 
consideration of the question, It is my intention in this paper to 
prosont you first with a list of tho objects to which the term Kamu is 
applied, togother with the ronsons for so applying it; then to mako w 
fow deductions therofrom, leaving the final settlement of the question to 
thoso able to decide such matters. 

8.—But, before passing on, allow mo to correct just one little error 
which I have heard vented somewhere, and which is, thongh perhaps 
Dut slightly, connected with the present subject, Ttis astatement to 
the effect that the énao which the Aina make are Hamu, i, e, “ gods” ; 
nay, not only are they sid to be gods, but it is also ssid that somo 
represent male and others female gods. Such statements ro as far 


removed from the truth as was that of a certain sagecious photographer 
Vou xvi—3 
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‘who, Iam told, sold photographs of Ainu storehouses with the remark- 
able words ‘Aino Templo” written beneath them. Inao are whittled 
pieces of willow wood having the shavings left attached to them. ‘They 
fre merely offerings to the object worshipped. ‘They are not supposed 
to have auything of deity-nature about them, and differ greatly from the 
Japanese Gohei ; for, while the Gohet represents the Kami (see 
Hepburn's Diet), inao never does the Kamui, Its, as tho Ainu say, a 
mero sign or proof to the gods of tho’ sincerity of the worshipper, and 
generally bears bis mark. When offered, the name of the object for 
‘whom it is meant is prouounced, ns well as the name of the giver. ‘The 
words run—"‘from the man so and so to the god so and so.” Inao are 
cortninly of difforent patterns, but that bas nothing whatever to do with 
gender, 

4—It may bo remembered by some that, in my “Notes on tho 
Aina” (see Transactions, Vol. a. part 11), Linvavinbly wrote Kamoi, 
whereas now the word hins beon ebanged into Kamui, ‘The explanation 
have to offer is:—When those “Notes” were penned, Iwas but a 
novice in this particular ficld of study nnd had neither caught the true 
found of the word, nor was awato of the importance of making that 
harp distinction batweon the sound of tho vowels o aud te which it is 
absolutely necessary to observe if one wishes to spenk and write the 
Aina Innguage correctly. Sinco then I have learned that the true sound 
of the word is Kamui ; moreover, Kamo! means something unmention- 
ably disagreeable, and should for that reason bo studionsly avoided, I 
avo theroforo taken this opportunity of correctivg myself. Hero also 
Twill tako the liberty to remark that, as I havo elsewhere stated, the 
‘ame of this people should bo spelt Ainu not Aino, It is as ensy to any 
or write one form as the other, and Ainw is cortainly correct, whilst Aino 
‘in d Inpnuese corruption of tho proper torm, and earrios in it the absurd 
‘dea, invented by the ancient Japanoso, of the descent of the rnc from 
human being and an animal. ‘The Ainu themselves do not like to. be 
called Aino or Ainos, for by it they understand the fall form ai no ko, 
“children of the middle” or “mongrel,” bat by the torm Aina they 
‘understand “men” and « descondants of Aioina.""* 

2 is often enid that the Aina peopl are called Aino by the Japanese beeau 
the word Aina is eo similar to the word Zuu, which isthe Japanese for “dog. 
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5.—But to return to the subject in hand, In looking over the list 
of the names of the Kamui which I now proveed to give, it will be 
found that alphabetical arrangement has not been adhered to in this 
cease, The nature of the subject would not allow of such an arrange 
ment, Ithas beon my chief aim to note tho order of Kanui as they 
appear to be arranged in the Aina mind; i, e, acoording to their degree 
of dignity, awo, respeot, powor or usefulness; to look at them, 60 to 
speak, from an Ainu point of view, But tho Ainu themselves are not 
altogether in unison as to which so-called god should, in every ease, 
fake the precedence; but as the wants of men differ necording to times 
‘and circumstances, so cortnin partioalar beings or objects, real or 
imagined, are universally called upon under any given conditions or 
oxigenoies, or in onsos of sposinl noed or requirements, ‘This is perfectly 
natural and what might be expected ; but it may be well to remember 
from the beginning that, the good always preceods tho evil, and that the 
bail is never worshipped. 




















snoilaxity is by no means real, for tho difference in sound between af andi ia vory 
‘marked indeed, Af, it should bo remembered, hae the sound of tho English vowel 
4, but 4 a8 hero in tho word énu, has the sound of the Italian é, 1.0 
rownced like the vowel {in the word machine, As rogards derivation, tho word 
Aino it not wo frequently suppoted by the Tapanos to be from inu as trom af no ko 
fas nbove stated, and to amert that Aina is from olther would be fatil, cist, 
fand insulting to the Aina race, Aino, whatover be its dorivation, is regarded by 
‘the best of the noe as a term of reprotch, bat they axe proud of the name Ainw, 
‘Tho word Ainn is really thos accounted for by tho ancients of the r900:—The 
‘namo of the aucostor of the Aina people (Bhatht mak un ekashi, the ancestor 
‘Debind the ancestors") is anid to havo been one named Afoina, Ho existed long 
Defore Okikurumt; in fact, Okikurumt ix not ao universally known as Aioina, 
ped, though Aina ia an objeat of divine worship. In ehort, I 
Ihave some very strong grounds for supposing thut Okikurunt is no other than 
‘Minamoto no Yorhiteune, ‘Tho proots of this will be fortheoming ina futuro 
fmmediate desoendants were called A‘oina rak guru, * persons 
of Aioina” (j. 0, doscendants of Aioina). Afterwards this name became 
contrasted into Ainu rak gurs, Uhenco into Ainu merely. The Ainn delight to bo 
called Ainu rak guru, end ato proud of the meme Aioina. Other Ainu say that 
Ainu rak guru was but one of the sons of Aioina, and thatthe present xace i 
rownant of bis children, 
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6,—Tho generally received ordor of tho Kamut is as follows : 

I—Moshiri kara Kamui, kotan kara Kamui. ‘This is supposed to 
bo therhighest being to whom the torm Kamui is applied. He has no 
special name, the ebove words being merely a dossription of his works, 
‘and-they monn, “The maker of worlds and places.” Ho is also often 
spoken of ns Kando koro Kamui, i. e, Phe possossor of heaven." He 
{is worshippod as being the chief of all Xamui, and is said to bo tho 
dispenser of all power and authority to the lowor orders of gods. Ho 
fn tho source of all life and being and the hond of all that may bo 
fneladed in tho term good.” 

IL—Aioina Kamui, This is sai to be tho name of the progenitor 
of tho Ainu rico, and from whom they derive their namo, Ho is the 
only human being worshipped by the pooplo,* and it is his special work, 


























Tho following note written by mo appeared in the Japan Aait at the begin- 
‘ing of June this yenr, ana I reproduce it here as boating opon this point, 


‘Tae Wonsmrr oy Youmrsoxm ay marx Ano, 
11 appears tobo a generally received opinion among those persons, whether 
‘Tapunose oF foreign, who have written or mad any apecial inquiries respecting the 
svbjoot, tbat the Ain pooplo are in the habit of worshipping the imago or sist of 
Kurdhonguwin Minamoto no Yorhitsune, who it will bo remembered. was driven to 
‘Yeto by his older brother in tho twelfth century of our ort, And indeed, when we 
fail to mind’ that thero in a little shrine upon a elif t tho village of Piratort 
‘containing am ide representing that great personage; thet somo Ainu residing at 
‘mmodiately round Piratot itself actually tol inquirers Uhat some few oftheir 
‘number do at times, though not often, worship at the sid sbrine ; and when wo note 
the fact that most, not all, of tho Aina men ro0gnize the name Youbitauno, then we 
‘os that this gonerally roeived and constantly asserted opinion hs, apparently, a 
‘ood degree of foundation in fact, ‘Tho writer of thee lines formerly shared, in 
‘common with many tlrs, the generally received views on this subjost; bat after ong 
realdenco with tho people themselves, having spent many months in tho village of 
iraloti~at, soto speak, tho very doors of tho shrine in question—he las been 
obliged to:change his opinion, or at lest very considerably to modity it in regurd 
to this as well ds;many other subjects connected with the Ainu. ‘The following 
remarks contain afew facts bearing upon this question, and the writer's reasons for 
Delieving that the Aina:do not, in the commonly received. meaning of the term, 
sctully, worship citer tho spvit or imago of Kurchonguwan Minamoto no 
‘Yoshitune, 
Jn tho first place, it must be clearly understood that when persons say. 
tho dinu worship Yosbitsane, they mean that people nob asa nation, but merely a 


























. 7 
given him by the Creator, to preside over the affairs of men, i, e. the 


Aina, For this renson he is desiguated Kamut, 
WL—Chup Kamui, The word Chup signifies “luminary.” 
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fow individuals rosident in the Saru disiict. Again, the facts are sill more 
‘narrowed when we make strict inquires; for itis not even'pretended that all tho 
aru Aina worthip hin, but oxly thote of Piratorl, Now, there are two Piratoris, 
vig, Piatori tho upper, and Pirator! tho lower. ‘Thess two villages were onee united, 
‘at are now altoatod from about a quarter to half a milo apart, ‘The shrine of 
‘ouhitune (and there is but one shrine in Yero) is at the upper Piratori, and the 
inhabitants of the lower village will tell an ingoirer that itis the people ofthe 
‘upper Piratorl who worship the person in question. Now, the upper vilago 
conthins only about thirty-two huts, and we ind that not oven ten persons out of 
these familin really worship Yorhitsune, It is cloar thon that the Ainu con- 
sidered as a rac or nation, do not atthe prevent day deity that hero, 

‘Then again, i should be noted that the present shrine ix decidedly of Jepanero 
mak nnd pattern: Sn all xeqpoot tin like th goneral wayside sbines one may 100 
‘anymore in Japan Tt was built about ten yonrs ago by a Japanese carpenter ro 
ident at a place called Sarabuto (Ainn San-o-butu) Previous to this thero was ano 
‘a Jepanete-made shrine on the same spot, but a ouch emallorone The idl inthe 
siheino is both amall and ugly jit 8-8 representation not so much af a god as of n 
warrior, for itis droaeod in axmour and is furnished with a pair of flereelooking, 
storing eyes anda horsibly broad grin it {just such an idol as one might expect in 
‘this caso, seeing that Youbiteune war e warrior. Bosides this, the Ainu have troned 
‘the image to an inao of two, ‘There is nothing moro, and the whtine istoo wmall 
for a porson to enter, 

Now, it is a fact not generally known, I boliov, that according to Ainu {dens 
‘and tunges, itis abgolataly novesanry to turn to the east in worshipping God (the 
‘goddess of fie excepted). Hance the custom of building all huts with the prinsipal ad 
facing the eest, ‘The obet window is placed im the east end of the hut, so that the 
howd of w fatnly may look towards tho east when at prayer. It is considered to be 
the hight of impoliteness and Aisoxpest to look into hat through the east 
‘window, But the shrine of Yorhitsuno is placed in such « position that the 
‘worshippers would have to ait or stand with thoir backs to the east, In every other 
matter (end why not in this els), aasuming such a position in prayer would bea 
‘great disrospect to the object worshipped. 

‘The image of Yoshitane is lookod upon from the enst, hence, speaking from 
sanslogy, it would appoar that itis not the Aina worshipping Yoshiteane, but either 
Yoshitsue worshipping the Ainu, or the Ainu insulting Yoshitsune. Such 
‘conclusion may appear to be somembat farfotchod, but is, when compared with 
other things, at any xate a logical one. ‘Tho writer does notintond to say that the 
‘Ainu, in the presont.caso (for with thom religion is a serious thing), place such-w 
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‘These are two in number, called respectively—Tokap chup Kanui and 
Kunne chup Kami, ie, * day lominary” nnd “night lominery," or “sun” 
‘and “moon,” Stars are called Nochin chup, but the term Kani is not 











‘onstruction upon the form of the shrine, though they deaely keto play upon a 
person sometimes, All he wishes to remark is, that the position of the shine of 
‘Yorhitwanedoes not come up to the acknowledged requirements of the Ainu ideas 
‘of Deity worship. 

‘Aguin, itis suid by the people that they would not worship an {dol, because it 
would be directly against the expressed command of dioina Kant, their reputed 
‘ancestor, ‘The Ainu are, in many things, a very conservative people, and in tho 
‘utter of religion, particularly so, Noto the following ineldent, In the days of 
the Tokugawa régime—so runs the tale—the Ainu were ordered by the Government, 
or rather ly the authorities of Matsumal, to cut thelr hair Japanese fashion, ‘Tho 
‘orult was a great meoting of the Yezo chiets, which ended in sonding off a dopa 
‘tation to bog that the order becountermanded, or atleast suffered to Inpeo, For, sey 
‘the Ain, wo could not go contrary to the customs of our ancestors without it 
ringing down upon us tho wrath of the gots, And, though « few Ainu, par. 
tioalarly those at Mor, did out thoit hair as ordered, the poople as a whole ware let 
ff. If then « mero change in tho fashion of cutting tho hair should be auch a 
‘woighty matter, what would tho institution of idol-worahip involve ? 

‘Bat notwithstanding allthis, there is stil not ouly the fact ofthe shine being 
‘4 Plratori to bo socounted for, but also the fact that some Aina do tall us that 
‘Youhitauno is worshipped by a fow of tholr number, though very seldom, What is 
the explanation ? 

‘An Ainu himsolf shall answer the first question, “You know," says he, "0 
have for w long time been subject to the Japanose Tono Sama and Yakunin ; and 
‘thas been to our interest that we should try to plenso them as much ae possible 
0 a8 not to bring down trouble upon ourselves. As wo kuow that Yoshiteune did 
come among our ancestors, it was thonght that nothing would please the officials 
nore than for thom to think that wo really worship Youbiteune, who was himself a 
Japanese. And so it came to pass that the shrine was asked for and obtaine 
‘This statement was mado to the quite spontaneously and confidentially, 
‘long with many other matters, ‘Taken by itself, this statement might not be 
worth much, but viewed with other things of the sort, it speaks volumes. ‘The 
spitit here unwittingly shown is happlly fast dying out, for the Ainu begin to see 
that thoto is now bat one law for both peoples, and that there is justice obtainablo 
‘even by them, Nevertheless, the spirit above exompliied haa been a real factor in 
‘he life and actions of the Ainu peopl 

‘The wholoseeret of the second question turns upon the meaning of the word 
‘worsbip." The word used by the Ain is ongami, and the meaning i, to bow to,” 
“to salute.” ‘The Ainu aro delightfolly shaxp in some things, and this is one of 
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generally applied to them, By some the sun is considered to be tho 
female principle aud the moon tho male, but by others vice versa. ‘Tho 
sun and moon are not themsolves supposed to be gods, but onch a 
-vehiele’of some special ruler, They are not generally worshipped. ‘They 
aro called Kamui ou necount of their usefulness in the system of nature, 
particularly out of regard to their in providing light and 
warmth for human beings. For, it shonld bo remarked, a thing is 
‘Hhought to be good only in so far as it benefits mei 

















‘them, An Aiow fold mo one day, with a mont bealgn gro, reaching almout from 
acto oar that ho did ongant (slat) Yorhitaune’s shrine or idol; but as for 
otta tnomo-ttak (praying to that person), neither he nor avy ona that he knew, 
Aid 10; and, es regards (wont) tho eoremony of offering nao oF libations ot wind 
to him, both ho and many others wero alvays ready to do so providing some ono 
vo would find the sake! Here, then, is the point; the Aina do not worship 
Youhftuno in tho sons of paying him divine honour, any more than the peopl of 
Bngland worship Lord Besconstold; but some Aion do worship itn in tho sense 
of honouring him, in tho same dons» ax Zon Benconaield i hovoned by the 
rombors of tho Primrose League, only not fu auything Wko the wane degree. 
Some London cabmen would bo fast as pleased to worsbip Mf. Gladstone by 
Arinklog his health, and in the same wense, too, at an Aina wonld bo to hold 
Jibations in honour of Youitsune; for after al, he wad libations ae nether more 
nor lest than a drinking of sake. ‘Tho ral gol worshipped is the peron's ova 
stomach. 

Such thon aro my reasons for disenting from the gonorlly 2saived opinion 
on this wubjet. On the contary, I belive that Yoshitvune is merely honoured by 
tho people. And this opinion rest, not upon the argument of question and answer, 
but upon that together with aelual observation and spontaneously given 
information, 

Tho following note, waitien by myselt and published in the Jepen Rat of 
‘80th ‘Angst this year, Treproduce hero, sx bess upon the 

arding the aun, 























‘Taw Anco Toma or ax Rexsvae, 

‘The writer of these ines having been asked by several fri 
‘hink of an eslipae of tho the sun oF moon, it was thought by him thatthe appearance 
of the lato solar eelipso would bea mot favournbe time for making spocil inguitios 
‘concerning this subject, and so finding out what the Ainu idea of these phenomena 
really is, and what genuine traditions they hive respecting the matter. But the 
‘Ainu is a vory matter-of-fact rno0, and does not, as a race, generally allow itself to 
‘We carried away by imagination; nor do the people speculate greatly in any way oF 
‘upon avy subject, unlos it be as to how they may obtain a cup of strong drink (cake), 
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IV.—Ale Kamui, Abe is the common word for ‘*fire.” “Tho 
fire is oftén spoken of as being of feminine gender and is known by the 





‘The results of my investigations are not so satisfactory as ad hoped, yet there is 
something that may bo eurfous, interesting, and instructive, and therefore worth 
noting and a passing thought. 

On the momiug of the 19th instant wo proceeded to blacken somo glass 40 as 
to ennble the Ainu to 00 tho eslipse whan it took place. At tho proper time wo 
produced the glass, and bado the Aina to look at the gum, ‘Tho result was worth 
‘teeing, for iamodiately tho exclamation rang out—Chup rat, ehup raf, ‘the 
Iumuary is dying,” “the san ia dying.” Another person ealled out—Chup chikat 
‘anu, tho wun is falnting away" oF tho luminary is suddenly dying.” “This is all 
that was maid; sllenco ensued, and only now and then an exclamation of surprise 
‘or fear was to bo hoard, But itwas plainly ovident that the people were in fear 
lest the clipso should bo total. ‘Tho Ainu greatly fear a total eclipse of the sun, 
Jeet that luminary, having once quite died away, should not come to life again, and 
40 all living beings perish, 

‘One would expect the Aina people would worsbip the sun at this particular 
time, bot suoh isnot the case, ‘Tho Aina are here consistent, and trent the sun as 
they do a dying ot fainting parton. When a person is dying (on one ovcasion I 
‘myself was present), on0 of the company wil either fil his mouth with resh wator and 
‘agurt it into the siforer'sfa0e and bosom, oF will bring water in a vonsel of somo 
kind nd sprinkle him with hie hand, thereby attempting to xevivo him. 80 wo 
xn eclipao(partioalarly a total eclipse) of the sun, the people 
‘ill bring wator and sprinkle St upward towards that luminary, thinking thereby to 
rovivoit, atthe samo calling out—Kamut-atemka, Kamui-atenika, © god we rovivo 
‘theo, O god we xovive theo.” It tho water is sprinkled with branches of willow, 
4 in aupponod to havo special efficacy and power in bringing the sun beck to lito 
for tho willow is the aacted tree of the Ainu, and all inao or religious aymbols 
‘are made of that wood. But when there is a visible eclipse of the sun, the Aint 
ray bo anid to go faely off their heads through foar, so that they have not always 
‘presence of mind or sufclont coolness of head to wait fo got the willow boughs. 
‘Tho all-important thing in to got tho water to tho sun to heal its faintness 
Hence, some potions may bo soon squirting water upwards with thelr months, 
‘othets throwing St up with thelr hands; somo again may bo using a common 
‘bosom, whilst fow will be seen with tho orthodox willow branches in their hands: 
‘few (pastioularly women aud gies) will bo soon sitting down and hiding thelr 
hheads botweon their kmeos, as if silontly expecting como dreadfal calamity to 
‘uddenly bafell them. Such is the Aina method of bringing the sun baok to life. 

‘The sun having boon restored to his normal condition of brightness and glory, 
tho cunning old cate drinkers havo a ne pretext for gotting intoxicated. Of course 
‘bations of wine must bo eld in honour of the sun's recovery from faintness and 
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special names, Kamui* hchi, Grandmother ” or ‘old woman” ; Tres 
Teli, * the grandmother who rears us”; Irest Kamut, “she who rears 
us," and Zkashi Kanui, the male ancestor.” By the latter word the 
fire appears as a malo god, but mostly it is spokon of as being feminine, 
‘This godis worshipped becauso of its general usefulness in the matter of 
cooking food and giving out hont. ‘The fire is also supposed to bo 
great purifier of the body from disease, Houco it is worshipped on all 
occasions of sicknoss or doath, always when there is a festival, and, 
‘without fail, when a newly-built house is frst occupied, Tt should also 
be noted that the fire is considered to be n special mediator between gods 
and men, frequently being spoken of as Shongo Kamui, tho messenger.” 

Vi—Wakka-ush Kamui, Wakka-wh means “watery,” and is o 
torm applied to the goddesses who aro supposed to proside over all 
‘springs, ponds, Inkes, streams, rivers and waterfalls, With Walkka-ush 
Kamui is associntod another goddess called Chieash ekot mat, “the female 
possessor of the places whore frosh and salt wators mingle.” Tt is her 
special provineo to guard the months of rivers, and itis she who admits 
the spring and autumn salmon in and out of them, 

‘Theso goddossos nro worshipped because they benofitmen, particu 
larly in allowing fish to ascond nnd doseond the rivers, for fish is tho 
atnplo food of the Ainu rnc 


























rolum to If, and tho aubjoct mast bo daly talked over and ancient instances of 
‘ooveutrondd recited, Buta few eups of aake woon enuse the talkers to speak what 
is not troo oF reliable, and they are not long betore they begin to show signs of 
Doing in asomerbat maudlin state, 

Sober Aina traditions of eclipses aro al of ono stamp, end ran thus -— 

‘When my father war a child he hoard his ola grandlathor eay that Ais 
grandfather saw total cclipso of the sun, ‘Tho earth became quite dark and 
shadows could not bo scon; tho birds went to roost and the dogs began to howl. 
‘Tho black, dead sun shot out tongues of fro and lightning from its sides, and tho 
stars shone brightly, ‘Then the sun began to return to life, and the faces of tho 
people wore an aspect of death; and, asthe sun gradually came to life, then men 
Dogan to live again.” 

‘Such is a satnplo of Aina traditions concoming solar eclipses. Ttonly remains 
for me toremark that total exlipses or, in fac, eclipes at all, are quite unacsount- 
blo to tho Ainu; nor have I heard a single theory advanced with reference to 
thor causes. 

‘Among tho Karatto Ann Huchi is the common word for fre 

Vols xvi—t 
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‘Vi—Rep un Kancui. These aro the gods of the sea, ‘They aro 
two in number, One is thought to be good and tho othar to be evil. 
‘Their names are Shi aoka and Mo acha, and thoy axe brothers, Shi 
‘acha, who is tho elder, is over restless and is continually pursuing and 
perseouting bis brother, Ho is tho originator of all storms and bad 
weather, aud is the direct cause of all shipwrecks and deaths from 
drowning in tho sea, Ho is much fenred, but never worshipped. Shi 
means “zough,"" “wild,” strong," aud deka “uncle.” ‘Whe corre- 
sponding river ovil deity is called Sarak Kamui,* and shoe is the cause of 
all river aceidents, aud is bitterly hated, 

‘Mo acka, which moans “ tho uncle of peace,” is said to be the god 
of fino weather. Ho it is who is worshipped at all the sea-side fishing- 
stations, and it is to him that the clasters of inao (called nusa) one mony 
often seo upon tho sea-shoro aro gonernlly offered, 

T Sarak ine word meaning aoaidontal doth, and Sarak Kamud appeate o bo a 
{08 ot domon who presides over accidents, Tie evil deeds are not confined ex: 
‘lively to tho frah waters, but it fs also thought to be the cause of all land 
soxidenta, When an nceidantal death has taken plaoo on shore oither from drown. 
{ng or othorwio, the Aina, ax soon aa they find i out, proceed to perform a certain 
‘ceremony frequently called Sarak Kamut, ho ceremony is as follows :—Tho inevit- 
abla wake i of couse ft procured by the relative ofthe victim of Sorak Kamut, 
‘Thon measengors are sont round to tho different villegos to invite tho mon aud 
‘women to join in the ceremony. ‘The men bring their swords of ong knives with 
tiem and tho women their head-goat, On arziving atthe appointed hut, the cbiets 
‘of tho people assembled proceed to chant their dirgos and worship the fire-god. 
‘Then, ater eating some cakes mado of pounded millet, and drinking a good pro- 
portion of sake, thay all go out of door in single file, the men lending. The men 
‘raw theis avords or Knives and hold them point upwards in the right hand 
‘loto tothe shoulder, and then altogether they tako a stop withthe lft fot, at the 
samo tim sttetehing forwava to the fall extont the right hand with the sor, and 
‘calling, ati with one voice, woot; then the right foot is mored forward, the sword 
fab tho same time being drawn back and the woot repented, ‘This is con- 
tingod til the place of aaoident is reached. ‘Tho women follow the men; and with 
disheveled air, and their head-gear hanging over the shoulders, they continue 
40 weep and hovl during the whole eremony. Arrived at tho place of accident, 
‘continual howling e kept up for sometime, and the men strike hither and thither 
‘with their swords thas smpposing to drive away tho evil Sarak Komud, This 
finished, the people rtura tothe house of tho deceased in tho same order as they 
‘ame forth, und, aad to say, fest, dzink eake, md got intoxicated. ‘The ceremony 
attending Sarak Kamut is propeny called Nien-Rorob 
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‘VIL—Kim wn Kami, ‘This term’ is generally applied to be 
Bears ato designated Kani and worshipped for two reasons. First 
Deonuse of their greatness, and then on sesount of thelr usefulness, ‘The 
Ainu know of no greater animal than the bear to them he is the * king 
fof the forest." Nor is there, in the Aina idea, a moro nsefal or 
powerful animal in the world, for itis at once both food and clothing to 
‘them ; aud that appears to be all theso liniry sons of nature eare about, 

Foxes and moles and a fow other animals have tho appellation 
Kamui applied to thera, but they are not worshipped, beeauso they eannot 
be tured to much acconnt! In other words, the Aina worship no 
animal from which they can derive no prosont benefit. Nor is a man- 
‘eating’ benr, if known to be such, ever worshipped; nny, tho very 
torm Kamei is taken from him, and his name is changed into that of 
Holeyuk, This also perbops worth remembering that, any animal, 
though called Mamvi, has also ite particular specific namo. 

‘VIL—Kamui clap. ‘This is a name given to the autumn salmon, 
Itis so called becuase it is tho Inrgest fish which asconds the rivors. Tt is 
not worshipped. Tts propor namo is Shibe, ‘Tho flosh for food, 
while the skins are converted into shoos for winter went, they being of a 
rough natare, and so adapted to provent slipping. 

IX—Many of the largor kinds of tho fonthored tribe are called 
Kamui, as: Kamué chikap and Ohikap Kamut, But they do not appest 
to bo worshipped. Somo of those Kamut chikap, I may horo rematk, 
fro said to bo birds of ill-omon, and others birds of good omen. 

X—We often hear too of Kamui kotan and Kamei mupuri, 
Kami hotan gonerally indtoates a vory beautiful locality or a place 
‘whoro fish or animals, or both, nee plentiful; sometimes also it signifies 
“heaven.” Kami nupuri is gonerally applied to either a vory rugged 
‘or high moantain, or toa mountain range where bears abound. 

‘XL—Itis also to bo takon into consideration that tho term Karu 
fs sometimes applied to human beings. For instance, the Emperor of 






































This statement, though generally true, does not old in every eas, for at ono 
Ainu village Teame cross a cage having three wolt cubs in it and another 
containing a young fox. These will next year be worshipped, killed and eaten, at 
‘Bear eubs are, But this practice is not general. It is occasionally resorted to 
‘boonuse bears axe now soars, 
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Tupan has been ealled Cho un Kamui, the word Oho being the Japanese 
word for “chit” or ‘head.” Officitls too are frequently called Tono 
Kamui, especially tho prefects of districts aud the mayors of villages. 
Other persons also, who are specially respected, havo tho term Kamui 
applied to them. ‘Thus Kami comes to be a mere titlo of respect. 

XIL—A beautiful fowor may be called Kamui nonno; a pleasant 
secluded dell Kamui moi; a very large treo, Kami chikuné; a gontlo 
ool breeze upon a hot day, Kanui vera; large waves of the sea, 
Kamui rayanbe or Kamui rirk; 0 man-of-war” ship, Kamu chip; 
dog which has saved life, Kamut seta; nu elephant or lion, Kani chie 
Joikip ; and so on ad infinitum, 

XUM—Lastly wo find that devils, ovil spirits and reptiles also 
havo the term Kamué applied to them, though they aro never worshipped, 
Dut always greutly feared, ‘Thus Satan and evil spivits aro called 
Nitne Kaui and Wen Kamui; snakes are’ called Okokko Kanu or 
Tokkons Kamui, whilst addors and vipers aro termed Paskurw Kamut, 
Such diseases as small-pox and cholern have the word Kamut given to 
thom, ‘This is beonuse they nro very much dreaded. 

7.—Such then is alist containing tho names of tho principal objects 
to which tho Ainu reo applies the term Kaui, ‘Those objects aro so 
vatied in their nature, and the acknowledged reasons for applying that 
orm to them are #o manifold, that in this paper T bave not fat at liborty 
to translate it by any special particle, now or adjective. Such words 
"mighty," and 60 forth,would withont doubt, in many 
{instances admirably express the iden n person intends to convey when he 
uses that term, but in many cases it could not bo so translated, as n 
cnrofal consideration of the foregoing examples will show. But it should 
bo remembered that, when tho word Kamu is usod alone and without 
reference to any specified object, it generally indicates either the chief 
God, i.e. tho Croator and Governor of tho world, or bears. When 
therefore the word Kami is used, it is necessary to specify, directly or 
indirectly, what object is referred to. 

8.—Now, by our comparison of the various objects bearing the name 
Kamui with one another, wo aro led to the following conclusions :— 

(a) When applied to gods supposed to be good, Kamut expresses the 
quality of being useful, beneficent, exalted or divi 












































(8) When applied to supposed evil gods, 
most to be fented and dreaded. 

(6) When applied to devils, reptiles and evil diseas 
most hateful, abominable and repal 

(a) When applied especially as. prefix to snimals, fish or fowl, 
it ropreseuts tho greatest or most fierce, or the most useful for food and 
clothing. : 

(6) When applied to persons, itis a moro ttle of respect expressing 
honour, reverence or rank, 

(f) Wo s00 too that, because an object is termed Kamui, it by no 
‘menus necessarily follows that it is divinely worshipped, ot in many 
cengos oven revered. 

9.—Thus it will be seen that tho various ideas expressed by the 
word in question enter very largely into the every-day thoughts and 
‘expressions of th people, Much more indeed than a passing obsorror 
‘would imagine, Psychologically considered, it is very dificult to 
understand how the people could ever got along without this word, 
for it exprossos thoughts very peculiar ana antique for which wo oan find 
no equivalent or synonymous terms in their voosbulnry, Langungo, wo 
now, grows as nations eome into contaot with one another, and idens aro 
mutually introduced into tho minds of ench other. But if wo onco admit 
than tho word Kamui was introduced by the Japnnose, aud is, in fet, 
nothing more or less than tho Jépaneso word Kani, immedintolythe qu 
tion arises, had the Ainu no deity before they heard of the word Kami ? 
Ana has the word Kami, or the Japaneso people, been the instrament of 
introducing all the dons into tho Aina mind which they express when 
‘using that term? ‘To me this appents to be highly improbable, though, 
no doubt, it is not impossiblo. ‘Tho objects to which the Ainu apply that 
torm aro, in very many cases, totally different from those to which 
Kami is appliod; and tho iden expressed by the word Kamui also, in 
many ensos, diffors very considerably from Kami. If one should apply 
tho word Kami to such objects as the Ainu apply the term Kamui, it 
would sometimes mako perfect nonsense and would certainly provoke 
Inughtor amongst tho Japanese. It may be replied to this, that among 
such a people as the Aina, a people who possess no literature whatever, 
the original idea intended by the word in question has, as thé ages bave 


it indicates that which is 
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_glled by, mot likely grown into whet it inmow. That may ‘be 90; but 
Feit not improbable that a borzowed word shold have grown info ‘such 
giganto proportions ? Ney, has it not therfore grown out of all reason 
earn imeosions? Tt covers a great deal more gronnd, it Tmay uuo the 
txpression, than tho Tapanoso word Kart, and, if derived from it, has 
‘expanded beyond all reasonable bounds. 

SOe—Agnin, tho word entre so much into the very ifo—so to 
sposk—of the people, thnt there appear to be some very strong grounds 
for svepecting ib bo an origiaal Aine word, ‘Thoughts or Hens orp 
atavally privet language, for lnnguage is bet theexpression ofdeas, My 
position therefore is this -—In the sama dagrea as itis probable or notinpro~ 
vont tht the Ainurace had many of the ideas expreted by theword Kanes 
Aafors thay cama into contact with tha Japanese peopl, to that degree is it 
probable or not improbable that they also had a word to pret those 
Jaeas, But the Ainu voonbulary, #0 far asitis at present kuown, gives 
ttn mo word synonymous to, or Ht oxpress mnny of the {deus contaiued 
th, the tera Kamu, ‘hero is no other word for ‘+God "; the Hee 
‘ifemon" eanot be expressed without it, Why therefore should’ not 
Kanu boatona fdenativo word? And why, ifit bemooossary to esive 
eer wort fron the other, should. not Kamui bo the parent of Kami? 
No loss on suthority than Prof, B. H, Chamberlain ins shown we 
loarly that soores of the plnce-names of Japan propor are bub corrup- 
tions of the Aiun names; o it would not appear unreasonable to sup- 
P a without the argaments now produced, that the Japanese term 
Jean woy have boon taken from the same language. What the Aina 
‘homsclves say about this may not be worth much ; but T ought perhaps 
‘to remark that mauy of the oldest of the Aina to whom T have spoken on 
‘ho subject, stato positively that Kamut is not from the Japanese word 
Kami, but is « word belonging intrinsically to their own language, 
‘Batasthey can give no derivation for the word, their mero sistament enn 
count for very litle, 

11,—Nor, when wo examin closely into the construction of the word 
{n question can we disoover any certain gronnds that would justify us in 
stating positively that Kamu is the offspring of Kani. Things are not 
tlways what they sem, Wo know of but ono exact analogy to which to 
compare tho term, and that goesto show that it was.not borrowed from tho 
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Tapanese language... The word I refer to is Kami, “paper.” This word 
‘has become in Aina, Kambi, not Kaui, Hence, ifthe word for * god" 
‘was really borrowed from the Japnneso, it shonld, according to aualogy, 
have been Kambi, and vot Kanu, as it is pronounced. The Aina, when 
adopting & Japanese word, never place the otter u between m and f, though 
they frequently do between shand i, Notefor example the Japanese word, 
J1ashi which has been adopted by the Ainn, Iu Aina this word becomes 
Hashuci or Pasha, often changed into Baskui, Thus :—Pera bash, 
spoon; Tbe bash, chopsticks”; Abe bashui, “fire-tongs.” ‘The form 
of tho word therefore, in our opinion at least, gives us no solid grounds 
for concluding that the Ainn term Kamuéis derived from Kami, 

12.—A curious solution was once suggested by some ono, by which 
Kain ri, said to menn * thick-foshed,” was supposed to bo tho parent 
of Kamui, ‘Thin somewhat fanciful exposition appenrs to belong to that 
class of things ono sometimes hears spoken of as “ Mar 
For firstly, the adjective rui is gouerally appliod (I bad almost si 
‘only applied) to inanimate objects, and menns * great,” “Ingo,” * loud 
rough," “ expensive," tho menning iu otch enso being determined by tho 
noan it qualifies, An animal is nover eorrectly spoken of as boing 
Kamrui, bat Min-ush. In tho Aina Inugango, if itis necosssey to sny 
thick-leshed, tho words should be Zronne kam and not kam rai, Secondly, 
tho Ainw aro very fond of the letter *, so that there is but a vory low 
ogreo of probability thas they should havo dropped it ; nor ato wo able 
to produce any one example to show that a like omission bas over taken 
place. 

18.—I, myself, have no suggestion to make as to the derivatic 
tho term, nor have I yet mot any Aina who could explain it, But it 
interesting to remark that the root of the word, namely Ka, is perhaps 
significant, its mening being “ top,” “over,” “upon.” Awit is still to 
be nocounted for. I once heard the word mui applied to the very 
topmost point of a high conical mountain, but as I beard it but once 60 
used, I ean draw no conclusions therefrom, 
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‘HL could be clearly shown that the letter m in Kamut was mercly inserted 
for the sake of eaphony, thus leaving Xeui os the original word for “ God,” all 
<ifieully in the matter would immediately beaten end; for Kaui would meen "he 
‘who” or “ that which is highest.” 
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Such then aro the considerations which have disposed me to gravely 
doubt the wisdom of having in a certain place put down the word Kanué, 
as being of Japanese origin. I must consider it at least doubtful, until 
more couvineing proofs ate brought forward showing the word to be of 
‘Tapaneso origin, as to whether the term Kamui is not after all a real 
Aina word, My opinion is that it is truly 0, 
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REPLY TO MR. BATCHELOR ON THE WORDS “KAMUI” 
AND “AINO.” 





Br B. H. Cuasemmezanx. 


[Read November 9th, 1887-] 


Mr. Batchelor’s details, derived from his unequalled experienc: 
concerning the various uses to which tho Aino word Kamui is put, 
‘or rather the various objects to which it is appliod, are extremely 
interesting on necount of the light which they throw upon the workings 
of tho mind of the meultared race, which he lias dove so much to raise 
ton higher level. ‘The God who created the world,” the Sun and 
Moon Gods, the Gods of Sea, Fire and Water, the God or Demon of 
Sudden Doath,—what natoral ideas these are! Every thing vory grent 
and strauge, very powerfal, vory beautiful, very terrible, iu fact, very 
anythivg, is apt, all over the world, to bo looked upon with awe. I 
therefore seo variety, not so much in the ideas conveyed by the word 
Kamui, ns in the objects to which it ean be applied. “God,” “ super- 
natural," wonderful,” are perhaps oar nearest approximations to it; but 
‘wo havenno exnet equivalent, for the simple reason that we are no longer 
in the stage of thought out of which such a word grows. ‘The Japanese 
‘were, at the davn of history, not far removed from that stage ; and the 
gront Shinto scholar Hirata’s account of the uses of the word Kami, 
‘as summarised by Mr. Satow in Vol. IIL, Appendix, pp. 48-49 of the 
present “Transactions,” is as follows:— 

As to the signification of the word kami;'—it is applied in the 
first placo to all the kavei of heaven and earth who are mentioned in the 
ancient records, as well as to their spirits which reside in the temples 
where they are worshipped. Farther, not only human beings, but also 

This passage ia copied by Hirata almost word for word from voli. of the 
Koshidki Dei, without any acknowledgment. [This and the two following foot- 
notes form part of the quotation from Mr. Satow's paper.] 

‘You xvi—3 
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birds, beasts, plants and trees, seas nnd mountains, and all other things 
whatsoever which possess powers of an extraordinary snd eminent 
‘character, oF deserve to bo rovered nnd dreaded, are enlled kami, Eminent 
oos not mean solely worthy of honour, good or distinguished by grent 
deeds, but is applied algo to the kami who aro to be dreaded on necount 
‘of their evil charnefor or mirnculous nature, Amongst human beings 
‘who aroat the samo time Kami are to be classed the successive Mikados, 
‘who in the Mafi-yefa-shifu and other ancient poetry are called towo-teu- 
‘kami (Aistant gods) on account of their being far removed from ordinny 
‘men, as well as many other men, some who aro revered as kami by the 
whole Empire, and thoso whoso sphere is limited to a single province, 
Aopartment, village or family. ‘The kané of the Divine Age wore mostly 
human beings, who yot resembled havi, and that is why we give that 
name to the period in which they existed. Beside human beings, tho 
thunder is ealled tho‘ sounding god’ (naru-kami). Tho dragov, goblins 
(tei-gu) and the fox axe also kami, for they aro likewise eminently 
miraculous and drendfal ereatares. In tho Ni-hofi-gi and in the Maii- 
yefusshifa tho tiger and tho wolf* aro spoken of as kami, Izanagi 
‘gave tho name of Obo-kamu-dznsmi no mikoto to the fruit of the pench- 
troo, nnd tho jowols which he woro on his neck were ealled Mi-kura- 
tamano mikoto. In the Zhii-dai-no-maki and the Oho-baralt no hotoba, 
rocks, stumps of troes, leaves of plants and so forth are said to have 
spoken in tho Divino ago ; theso also were kami, ‘There are many enses 
of the term being applied to sons and mountains. It was not a spirit that 
‘was mennt, but the torm was used directly of the particular sen or moun- 
tain,—of the son on account of its dopth and the difieulty of eros 
it, of the mountain on aceount of its loftiuess."* 















































* Ohe-kami, literally, grout god. 

* Kami, god, is evidently the eameword as Kané applied to a superior, as to 
‘a master by his servant or to the sovereign by his subjects, to tho chief offloer of 
‘asab-department of the administration, and in ancient times to the governor of 
provinee, Its primary meaning ie ‘that which is abore, and heneo *chiet.” So 
‘that Ianagi no Oho kami would monn Great Chief Tsanagi. Mékoto, which in 
title applied to gods, and forms part of the word Sunera-mikoto, the ancient name 
‘of the sovereigns of Japan, is composed of the honorif mi and koto, word, and 
Thence, thing. It might be rendered augustness, and Tzanagi no mikoto would 
‘moan His Augustness Izanagi. 
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So far Hirata and Mr. Satow.—Naturally enough, the Japanese left 
severnl of theso applications of the word Kami behind them as they 
‘advanced in civilization ; but all wore enrront in early days, and trees 
of thom may still be found in literatare, 

So far then as signification is concerned, the Japaneso word (and 
{dea) Kami, and the Aino word (end idea) Kamui seem to me to bo 
identical, With regard, however, to the question of the existence of an 
‘etymological connection between the two terms, the position is somewhat 
Aifferent, It is dangerous to assume too positively, aud unless farther 
‘evidence is forthooming, that one word is derived from another, simply 
‘because the two sound alike, Japanese aru lis nothing to do with 
English nro," though it has the same meaning; nor Jnpanoso hone 
(sometimes bone) with “bone.” Mr. Batchelor may therefore possibly 
‘bo correct in rejecting the theory that Aino Kamut comes from Japaneso 
Kami, At tho samo time, tho example of the insertion of au in tho 
word pashui, “chopstick,” which is undoubtedly borrowed from tho 
Tapnnese hash, Would soem to be another index pointing in the same 
Airostion, ‘Tho absence of the b, which Mr. Batchelor thinks wo should 
find insortod after the m of Kamui, were the Intter a borrowed word, 
stooms to mo likewiso far from conclusive. What indood is the vera causa 
of tho Aino distortions of Japaneso words? Simply the faot that tho 
Ainos borrow their Japnnoso from the Northern patois, which has 
corrupted tho standard Japaneso pronunciation of certain letters, 
Bat tho Japnueso word Kami has, I venture to think, not suifered auy 
change in the northern patois of Japnneso (though I cannot. be quite 
positive on the point),—possibly owing to the snoredness of the word. 
Such exceptions to geueral rules of phonetic change occur in all 
Innguages undor cortnin exceptional circumstances. ‘This argament, if 
valid, would nocount for tho form being Kamu rather than Kambi, which 
Intter wo should othorwise havo expected, Or else we may appenl to 
the probability (if thero was any borrowing on the part of tho Ainos) 
that the borrowing took placs many hundreds of years ago, farther 
south in the main island. I do not, as before said, mean to state that 
T consider it cortain that the Ainos did borrow the word in question from 
‘the Japanose,—for indeed somewhat like-sounding names for “ God" 
‘occur in other parts of Asia, and we may therefore have before us & case 
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‘of moro coineidence,—but merely to suggest that such n Joan doos 
not seem improbable, philologically speaking, much less impossi 
‘Mr. Batchelor's argument from the psychological side appears to 
mo much more subtle and ingenious,—his question, viz., “Had then 
the Ainos xno deity before they heard of the word Kami ?—Is it not 
‘improbable that a borrowed word should grow to such gigantic pro- 
portions?” Nevertheless borrowed words aud borrowed ideas do 
‘unquostionably often grow into gignntio proportio the whole 
oligious history of tho Western world may testify. Ingenious as Mr, 
Batchelor’s pleading is on bebalf of his favorite islanders, I cannot 
therefore, on the peyshological sido either, seo any sufficient renson for 
attributing to thom originality in this matter, Surely originality is the 
rarost thing in tho wholo world, Cateris paribus, similarity always 
more likely explanation in borrowing than in independent 
mn, especially when tho similarity is between two racos living 
0, fighting together, marrying together, as wo know the 
































‘sido by 
Japanese and tho Ainos to have done for centuries, if mot for millennioms 
past. History is thoro to prove that religious ideas and terms, though 





touching tho inmost spring of « ni life, are almost as ensily 
dorrowed as aro the most superficial material inventions. Wo do not 
find, howover, that barbarous races communicate their religious idens 
‘and torminology to moro eivilized races ; or if they ever do 80, as miglit 
bo alleged in tho caso of the Arabs proselytizing Syria and Persia, tho 
circumstances, as woll as tho gonius of the race, must be altogether 
peculiar, Wo find no trace, in the history of the Far-East, of such an 
upsetting of the usual courso of nature, ‘The rule is for the richer to 
end ‘to the poorer, not the poorer to the richer. arly Japan, for 
{nstance, gave nothing to China, just as the American Indians have given 
nothing to tho New-Englanders, If, therefore, wo aro to reject von 
priori grounds, as Mz. Batchelor would have us do, the notion of a loxn 
anade by'tho. Ainos from the Japanoso, then very much ‘more are we 
‘bound to reject the notion of a loan by the Japanese from ‘the Ain 
‘We Amow with absolute certainty that the Japanese were already far 
‘sdvanced in civilization fourteen hundred years ago; and itis simply 
injeredible that they -shonld cave borrowed their word (and iden) Kami, 
which occurs over and-over again‘in the most ancient documents, from 
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tho Aino word (and idea) Kam indeod Kami existed ab all at 
that early date, a fact which we have no means of knowing. ‘The only 
thing which we aro justified in holding with rogard to Aino calturo is 
that it was still more meagro in ancient days than itis now ; and few, 
I think, who have mixed with the Ainos, will asgort that the latter are 
even now the sort of poople likely to start mew ideas and communiente 
thom to others. : 

‘fear I am taking up an unconscfonable amount of the Society's 
timo, Bat pray bear with mo a fow moments while I touch, as briefly 
‘a8 possible, on another point of disagreement between Mr. Batahelor and 
‘mysolf, He wishes us to say ‘Ainu.” Tam for Aino." Why ? 
Simply because Europeans havo said “ Aino” for the last two hundred 
and fifty yonrs. What is the good of purism? Wo do not sy 
“Nihon "; wo say “Japan.” We do not say“ Wion"; wo any * Vienna. 
Neither do we consider it necessary to upsot our ostablished habit of 
saying “Caloutta” and “Bombay,” and to enthrono in their place 
““Kalkatt” and “Bambad.” Nor, though our knowledge of the 
‘Maoris of New Zonlaud is mych more recent than our knowledge of the 
Ainos of Yozo, and it might therefore be supposed easier to upsot oxist- 
{ng usngo in their conse, do wo give up our pronunciation of “Mnori, 
and soy “Maui,” a8 some onthusiastic Now Zealand scholurs may 
perhaps wish us to do, on the ground of that beng the real native sound 
of the name, ‘This question of native purism versus established English 
usage has been fought over and over again in every part of the world, with 
‘he almost invarinblo result that usago,—ignornut usage, if you will, — 
prevails ovor the purists. It is too much trouble to say, for instanéo, 
“‘Phoakudidés ” whon “Thucydides” is just as clear, and has long been in 
‘ovorybody's mouth. If we followed the plan advocated by Mr. Batchelor 
and by soveral other eminent authorities in various special linos,— 
Carlyle, for instance when treating of German names, simply because 
‘the Germans were ial pets, as tho Ainos aro Mr, Batcholor's— 
‘we should have to do nothing less than turn all our oli associations 
topsy-torvey, from ‘Adam’ and “Eve” downwards. Just imagine 
“Bye,” for example, as “Khavedh!” Yet that is the Hebrew word 
which wo misprononnco “Evo ;” and surely thero is ton thousand {i 
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Preserving Aino ones, Moreover, which of the purists was ever 
consistent ? Etch purist is » purist only within his own small domain, 
Garlylo is partioular about Gorman names only, ‘The  Thuokndidés” man 
ots “ Calouta” slide. ‘The ‘Kalkatto” man says Thucydides” slong 
‘with the rest of mankind; and so on right yound the ring. No! I, for 
‘one, am vory foud indeed of Oriental studies; but Iam still fonder of 
English, aud of our established habits of speech aud pronuneiation. I 
cennnot therefore side with Mr. Batchelor in this matter, though I know 
that in venturing to disngreo with him, I, the merest of tyros in Aino— 
‘or Ainu—am 90 rash as to run counter to the chief authority on the 
subject, tho man on whom nro founded all our hopes for the further 
investigation, as well as for tho mental and moral raising of that raco 
‘whose name, in order to ond by trying to keop the ponco, I will not now 
pronounce again, 
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EARLY JAPANESE HISTORY. 


Br W. G. Asrox. 
[Read 14th December, 1887. 

‘Kaompfer, in bis well-known History of Japan, tells us 
inco the timo of Jimmu Tonnd the Jeprneso havo 

“been accurate nnd faithfal in writing the history of their 
country, and tho lives and reigns of their monarchs.” Most subsequent 
writers repent this opinion with little variation, Even so recent,* and 
‘on tho whole, so well-informed a waiter as Dr. Rein, in giving a briof 
ketch of the ently history, expresses no doubt of its necurney excopt in 
‘ono solitary instance’ A view which has the support of so eminent an 
authority ean hardly bo summarily set aside ns altogether obsolete. It 
is truo that it was pointed out by tho Into Mr. Bramson in 1860, and 
since then conclusively shown by Mr. Chamberlain,* tit no relianco 
‘ean be placed on the so-called histories of Japan bofore A. D. 400, Mr. 
Satow hns expressed himself to tho samo effect. But error diet hard, 
and there is renson to believe that there are many, 
scholars, who still cling to a belief in the quasi-historical 
Kojiki and Nibongi, though thoy may endeavour to minimize tho 
miraculous clement which they contain, It may therefore be not 
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1 Tho English edition of Dr. Rein’s work, published under the author's eupervi- 
sion, boars date 1884, 

He declines to believe that Ojin Tenn lived tothe age of 100. 

Soe the Introduction to his Translation of the Kojiki, which forms 
plemont to Vol. X. of the Transactions of this Society. 

__ Flo says: “Nearly all European writers who have oooupied themscles with 
confidently accepted impossible dates, fabulous tales und other 

ity.’"—Handbook for Japan, Introd. p. 60. 
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altogether superfluous, even now, to fight over again some of the battles 
of my predecessors in this feld, and to examine more in detail some of 
tho evidence which compels us to refuse the name of history to the annals 
of Japan for more than a thousand yonrs. While doing so, it may be pos- 
sible occasionally to point out sources of error, or perlaps to distinguish 
hero ond there some solid ground of fact amid the general chinos 
‘The period previous to the Christian epoch need not 
‘Tepameed* occupy us loug. It hag been pointed out by Mr, Brams 
that the lengths of the reigns and of the lives of the sove- 
reigns at this time aro far too great for renl history, nnd if litle faith 
‘can be placed in the existing records for 400 or 500 years after that 
epoch, it isin the Inst degree improbable that more remote events shonld 
have ‘boon related with greater accuracy, ‘The chronicles of this ently 
period staud also self-condomned by the numerous mirneulous oecurene 
which they reeord. During this time the contemporary histories of 
Chine and Coren afford us little information with respect to Japan, but 
something may no doubt be dono towards pioreing tho mist of confused 
tundition by au exemination of the Japnneso records themselves in the 
light of modern principles of historical criticism, of philology, and of 
ntiquasian renenteh, Tleave to others a task which presents no common 
Aiffcultios and which wil yield, I fear, but sennly and precarious results 
{in proportion to tho Inbour bestowed on it. 
Chinese writers mention a belief that the Japanese aro 
Chinese 1 descended from the Chinese Prince, 't'ai Poh of Wa, and 
Hovopan. that a colony from China under Si tled_ in Japan, 
B,C, 219. It hns also been thought that the Pusang 
country of the Shan-hai-king is identical with Japan, None of these 
ws seems to rest on any solid foundation. But the work just named 
contains what is probably the oldest authentic notice of Japan which 
‘wo possess, It reads as follows: —“ The Northern and Southern Was 
‘are subject to the Kingdom of Yen (@)."" I does not seem probable. 
that Japan was over subject to kingdom whose capital stood on or 
near the site of the present City of Peking, but the statement that the 
‘Japanese wore in ently times divided into Northem and Souther: 












































Yen, a Kingdom of Northern China, hed an independent existence from B.C. 
1122 to B. 0. 265. 
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deserving of attention. It is known that ‘during the Han Dynasty 
there were Was not subject to the King of Yamato, and embassies were 
received from prinees who could not have ruled the whole country, 
‘The ancient legends of Japan, as bas been shown by Mr. Chamberlain, 
‘aro connected with three distinct centres, viz., Yamato, Idzumo, and 
‘Teukushi,* a fact whieh also points to the conclusion that at one time 
‘Yamato was not the soat of Government for all Japan, 

A word as to the term Wa used for Japan by the San- 
, and often met with in subsequent Ohinese liter- 
‘The Chinese charactor is f&, now pronouneed Wo in 
‘the Mandavin dialect, but T have retaiued the Japanese sound, which also 
fagroos with an ancient Chinese pronunciation, It is thus defined in 
Williams’ Dictionary: —t Fyom man and bent. ‘The Japanese, Japan : 
“ g torm used by themselves ns the equivalent of Yamato : it is defined by 
“ Ohineso as the country of dwarfs.” ‘Tho Japaneso deny that they 
‘ever used this term for thomselves or their country, except in words 
confessedly borrowed from China. Ono writer suggests that the first 
‘Japanese who visited China, when asked what they called their country, 
opliod “ Wagn kuni," i.e. “ our country." Waga” being taken for a 
Proper namo, first became Wanu ({& #), and thon by the Chinoto habit 
of putting foreign words on the Procrustean bed of their own monosyl- 
Inbio tongue,  Wa.”” Ilean rather to the hypothesis that Wa or porbaps 
Wani was the name of the ruling tribe or family from which the 
sovereigns of Japan were at one timo taken. Wani appears not unfre- 
quently as a proper ‘namo in the Kojiki and Nibongi. ‘The Japano 
subsequently conceived dislike to this word, probably on account of 
the Chinese characters with which it was written, No nation would 
like to be known as the “ yielding” or “ compliant slaves,” the literal 
meaning of # 3, or even as the complinnt country or people, and it 
‘uot surprising that the Japanese should have rejected this charnoter frst 















































Tho northern part of Kiushin, Wo shall see Inter that the Ghinese in early 
times imagined that Yamato lay to the south of Kiushis. By the Northern 
‘Was therefore were probably meant the Kumasos the Yamato Japanese bxing the 
Southern Was, In the third centory we lear of a third independent Kingdom 
which was called Konu, and which ley to the east of Yamato, beyond the sea 
(the Owart gut). 
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favour of 4°, or Great Wa, but oftener rend Yamato,” and afterwards 
of Nippon (1 ). The latter term, as wo are informed by the Coroan 
history known as the “Tong-kok-thong-kam” (® I SHB) or moro 
briefly as the “‘Tongkam,” was substitated for Wa in A.D. 670. ‘here 
5s a Obinese authority to the samo effet, and the practice in official doon- 
ments and other writings bears similar testimony, Bot it may be 
asked, is not Nippon merely a translation of an older native term, 
no moto? It seems more probable that the contrary is the case, and 
that Hino moto is a translation of Nippon, Both terms bear the un- 
mistakeable stamp of Chinese influence, ‘They mean “the origin of 
‘the sun," in other words “Land of Sunrise." ‘To a Japanese his own 
country is just as much the land of sunsot as it is tho land of sunrise, 
tis ovly tow mind imbued with the notion that China is tho grent, 
the central country, that it would oesnr to call Japan the Land of 
Sunriso or th Eastern Land, Our oldest histories of Japan, the Kojiki 
tind Nibongi, wero compiled soon after the torm Nippon was oficinlly 
introduced, and it may be suspected that the opportanity was taken 
cof substituting many * 4s and Yamatos for tho ts and Was of t 
‘older records., Of tho ffs which remain, somo should doubtloss bo 
read Wa and not Yamato, 
‘To return from this digression to the history of the 
CGP period before tho Christian ern, ‘Tho Corean records of 
this time re very scanty. ‘Tho Tongkam, however, men- 
tions  Japaneso descent on Billa (Shinra in Japnnose) which is stated 
to havo taken place B. 0. 60, ‘The Japaneso, hearing of the virtocs of 
the Silla monarch, wont away again. From other passages in the 
samo work it would apponr that Japanese held high office in the 
Silla Government at this time, But it is doubtful how far reliance ean 
‘be placed on Corenn history at this early date. 
‘Japanese history contains two notices of Corea which, 
according to the accepted chronology, fall within the period 
before Christ Oue, which is dated B. C. 98, states that 
“Mfimana sends Sonskashichi with tribute, Mimana is more than 
“2000 ti to the north of Tsukushi, from which itis divided by the sea. 
«Tt lies to the 8, W. of Kirin (ie. Silla). Five years later “ Sonakn- 
“ shichi asks leave to return to his own country, ‘The Emperor rewards 
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“him, and entrusts him with a present of red silk for his King. ‘Tho 
“Billa people waylay him, and rob him of the presents. ‘This was the 
“origin of the enmity between the two countries of Silla and Mimana, 

‘The word Mimava, as far as I have been able to-ascertain, is purely 
‘Tapanese, No covntry of that name is mentioned in Corean history. 
‘Thoro may possibly be some truth ia tho statement that the Japanei 
geve it « name derived fiom that of their Emperor Mimaki, like our 
‘own Victoria, Carolina or Queensland, ‘There is no doubt, however, as 
to the part of Corea which is intended, Mimana included all the S. 
‘Western half of the present province of Kydngsyangdo, ‘The great river 
Samlanggong formed the boundary between it and Silla, ‘The Corean 
name for this little stato was Kara or Karak, Ib is first mentioned in 
Corean history in A.D. 42, which is given as tho date of tho accos- 
sion of the first King, Kimsburo, Before that time, anys the ongkam, 
‘hore were nine savage tribes without a rogalar government or fixed abode. 
Kimshuro was ono of six brothers miraculously produced from golden 
ogg, whenee the name Kim, ic, gold, he eldest ruled Great Kara, also 
called Kaya.! ‘Tho other five became chiots of tho five Kaya, named re- 
spectively Ara-kayn, Kon-yéng-Kayn, Great Kaya, Sy8ngean-Keya, and. 
Little Kaya, ‘This doseription is suggestive of a confederation of states 
under tho leadership of ono of their number, but the relationship be- 
twoon them is by uo meaus cleat, In Intor times wo find Kara and Kayn, 
independent of ench other, nnd Mimana sooms then to correspond to 
‘the latter and not to the former, Kara was incorporated with Silla A. 
D, 682, and the same fate bofel Kayn thirty years later, the Inst dato 
‘agrooing with that given in the Nibongi for the downfall of Mimaua. ‘The 
name Kara was changed to Keumkwan on its becoming a province of 
Silla, Its chief town bas beon identified, I think xightly, with the 
Prosont Keum-bd (4 %), near th mouth of the Samlanggaug. 

Kara was in after times used by Japanese writers ns tho equivalent 
of the Chinese character ## (Han),’ which properly moms the whole 
country of Corea, and in modern times it is often employed in a atl 
‘wider seuse, But in the Nihougi there does not seem to be sufficient 
roason for transliterating, as is usually done, ## by the kana for Kara, 


























‘This most be « mistake for Kare, 
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‘Ifthe anthor bad intended the word Kara, the proper Obinose characters 
‘wore rendy to his hand, and indeed aro actually used by him on ocoa 
sion. ‘There scoms to have been quite a rage with the transliterntors 
of the Kojili and Nibongi for rejecting all words of Chinoso origin, and 
substituting for them native terms, or even, asin the onso of Kara, words 
which have only 1 superficial resemblance to Japanose 
‘The statement quoted above from tho Nikongi that there 

Ransivo ere, Was enmity between Sillk and Mimana is confirmed by 
hry." supe Corean History, But the first hostilities recorded in the 
Histo. Tongkam between these two Kingdoms are dated A. D, 77. 
Fighting betwoon Silla and Kaya is montioned in A. D. 94 

in A.D, 116 and 114, aftor which timo their relations 
to have been friendly, ‘There ean be little doubt that these notices 
in tho Japnneso and Corean annals relate to the same event, but it will 
hhave beon observed that the dates differ by a whole contury. Which 
rust wo follow ? In this particular instance there is no direct 

































ations bearing on the rela 
the onrly Japanese and Corean records to which I would now invite 
attention, 

Passing over ovorything previous to tho Christian ora, lt us bo 
by taking up a similar lino of inguiry to that followed by Mr. Brameon 
swith regard to the lengths of tho sovereigns’ reigns. We find that in 
Tapan, during tho first four conturies, there wore only soven accessions 
to tho throne, while for tho samo timo thoro wore in Silla sixteen, in 
Kokoli (Japanose Koma or Korai) soventeon, and in P&kehé (Japa- 
nose Hinkusai or Kudara) sixteen. ‘Tho average age of those seven 
‘Tapaneso sovereigns was 102, one having renched the truly patriarchal 
go of 148 yours. ‘Tho ages of the Corean Kings aro not usually recorded, 
but nono of the reigns was of exorbitant length. ‘The longest is that 
of King of Kokuli, who reignod'70 yenrs, and died at the ago of 98, 
His posthamous name means “ tho long-lived King.” 




















‘imsro, tho Gest King of Kare, is aid to have vlgnod 108 years, and fo 
‘havo died A.D. 198, god 160. Kara, however, lies rather outside the sphere of 
(Corean history, which is properly that of the threo Kingdoms of Sill, Kokuli, 
od Puke, 
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The following table will give some iden of what may be regarded 


s.a ronsonnble number of accessions to the throne during » sprco of 
four hundred years. 


























Country, ALD. No, of recessions, 
TapAn sessesesvsesene 1-400 i % 
GUUla: Seeasvvsiegt ADS. Loniotssleeas 16 
Kokuli ... a, a7 
Pdkohé do, : 16 
bin do snpecssvcree 88 
Tapan .. 400.800 88 

do, a2 
662-1062 86 
1062-1462, 86 
1402-1862 Ww 
1000-1400 16 
1400-1800 16 
1087-1487 16 
1487-1887 a1 
1107-1607... 19 
840-1240 WwW 








Tt apponrs thorefore that tho namber of necessfons recorded in the 
Corean annals daring tho poriod A. D. 1-400 is by no means without 
precedent, whorons Japanese history stands lone in having only seven 
accessions during this timo, the lowest number which I have been able 
to discover in any other country for n similar period being fifteen, This 
fact speaks volumes for the superior eredibility of the Corean chronicles, 

Lot us now compare tho means of recording events 

Wang, Jn which existed in the two couutries during this period. 
Tapas """ Setting aside, with all competent judges, the so-called 
«Kami-yo no moji" as an invention of a much Inter age, it 

seems clear that until the introduction of Chinese learning, oral tradition 
alone must have been depended on both in Corea aud Japan. Without 
some attiicial aids tothe memory, no history is possible for more 
than a very few generations, and it is therefore important to inquire 
{nto the cireumstances under which the two countries first became 
acquainted with the art of writing. There are clear indications, to which 
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I shall advert presently, that the Chinese character was not entirely 
unknown either in Coren or Japan previous to A. D. 872, but the first 
direct and positive information which we possess on the subject belongs 
to that your, After relating the first introduction of Buddhism into 
Kokuli from the Kingdom of Tsin in Western Chiva, the ‘Tongkam 
‘goes on to sny “* Kokuli established a High Sehiool where pupils were 
“instructed.” ‘Phreo yours Inter (A-D, 875) the same work contains the 
following notice,  Pékehé appoints a certain Kohung as Professor. 
“Tt was not till now that P&kelé had avy records, ‘This country bad no 
“writing previous to this time."* No similar record has reached us in 
rogavd to Silla, but it is probable that tho systematic study of Chines 
‘was established in that It will bo shown 
later tuat tho arrival in Japan of Wai, the Corean tenchor of 
‘must be assigned to A. D, 406 instend of A, D, 285, tho dato according 
to tho accepted Japaneso chronology. 

But although these noticos may be regarded as recording tho first 
rogalar aud systematic study of Obineso in Japan and Corea, there 
is good ronson to believe that somo knowledge of the Chinoso written 
character existed in both countries from a considerably enrlier dato, 
Corea was conquered by China in the second century beforo 
Christ, Part of tho country remained for some time longer a Obi 
province, whoro offcial records wore doubtless kopt, and which must 
‘have bocn to somo extent a contro for the propagation of Ohi 
earuing. We find further traces of Chineso influence in the establish- 
‘ment of ancestral shines in Pakehé (B. 0. 2) and Silla (A.D. 6), and 
{in the worship of the five Emperors in Pékohé (A.D, 2) and of Heaven 
and Earth in the samo Kingdom (A-D, 20), The King of Kokuli is stated 
tohave bad. Chinoso Indy as consort B,O. 16, The King of Silla sont 
‘writing to Pakohé A.D. 125, and towards the middle of the next contury 
‘we find Chinese Governors at Lolang (now Phydogyang in Phyén- 
‘gando) and at Thépang, (ow Namwén in Ohélindo), the latter of whom 
is stated to havo communicated by letter with the ruler of Japan. A 
written communication was made to Japan from the court of China 








































Curiously enough, the Tongkam states, only a few pages before, that in A, 
‘D. 878, the King of Pakché sent a lotor to Sila. 
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about the same time, and a written reply recoived. A postal service 
vid Coren is even mentioned, by which communications wore exchanged, 
between the two countri 

‘The Silla annals sinto that a letter was x 
that country from the King of Wa A.D. 845, 
‘Wani's arrival the 

‘We gather from these facts that what may be etlled the established 
study of Chinese began in Coren thirty years beforo it reached Japan, 
‘and that while both countries had already some acquaintaneo with the 
Chinese charactor, Coren had plainly better opportunities thn Jupan 
of acquiring its us 

‘Nengd (AF BW) or yonr-poriods woro introduced in Silla A.D), 586, but 
in Japan not until A.D. 645, a fact of some importaneo, if, as X suspect, 
time hnd proviously been reckoned chiefly by the sexagenury eyclo, w 
system which affords much opportunity for error whenever long periods 
‘tre concerned, 

‘Tho mattor-of-faat chneaoter of the ently Coronn history as compared 
‘with that of Japan, and the circumstance that it comprises the annals 
of three independent Kingdoms, which must havo been to some extent 
check on oach other, tond also to confirm tho view of its superior 
oredibility. 









by the King of 
sixty years before 























emont ot But the most decisive proof of this is the confirmation 
orean ad 


fd which Coroan history derives from that of Chinn, A cox 

parison of sixtoen notices by Chinese writers of evonts in 
Coren during the first five couturies of on ern with the corresponding 
Corenn accounts yiolds the following results, 

During tho first oontory, one date (A.D. 82) agre 
to disagree, and in one Corean history is silent, 

During tho second century, three dates agree, one ai 
‘wholly, and in one, Corean history is silent, 

Daring the third century, there aro two oases of agreement, in a 
third the Tongkam is silent, 

In the fourth century, there is agreement in one ease; in one the 


‘Tongkam is silent, 





one seems 











© Matarials do not oxist for similar ompatison of Chinese and Japanese dates, 
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In the fifth century, there are three cases in all of which the same 
ates are given by Chinese and Corean history. 

I submit that the above considerations entitle us to assume that 
‘whenever Japanese and Corean history aro in conflict, as they often aro 
uring this periogl, the balance of probability is much in favour of tho 
Corean version df the occurrence, more especially in the matter of 
chronology, ‘The absolute authority, however, of the Tongkam and 
other Corean xfoords is another question, For the first contury at 
least, they confain much that is suspicions. 
ichi, tho Mimana envoy to Japan. 















‘The 










relatod in connection with it boars « very mythical aspect, 
From the history of Corea daring the first two contari 
r Ww seunty notices may bo gleaned 
FO%EH of events connected with Japan, Japanese descents on the 
Bast Const of Coren aro mentioned in the Silla annals under 
tho dates A. D. 14, 79 and 121. ‘Tho last was suflciently formidable 
to require nn army of 1,000 men to ropel it, Friendly intereour 
between Silla and Japan is noted in A. D, 69, 122, and 158, I have 
not found avything ia Japanese history which ean be clearly identified 
with any of thoso events, 
‘The'last year of tho socond century ‘was distinguished, 
"Bevasianot necording to the Nihongi, by an event of capital importance 
“in Tapanose history, viz., the colobrated invasion of Corea 



























HT wasn hopes that a notioe in the Toogkam under A.D, 802 would: be 
cnabled me to fix desisivaly ono date in Corean history. Ttis as follows: “Summer, 
‘4th month (bogam May 14-15) Pdkohé: Comet visible daytime.” But Dr. Knott, 
‘who has been good enough to examine for me the Buropean notices of important 
comets about this time, informs mo that tho nearest to A.D. 802 appeared in April 
A.D. 295. The Corean dato must therefore be wropg, or, what is probable 
fenonghi, © comet was seen in 802 of which no other record has xeached us, 
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by the Empress Jing’-Koga, ihongi tells us* that the 
Empress. Jing®, ing for her hnsband’s denth, which ho had 
brought on himself by his disobedience to the divine command, resolved 
to atone for his misconduet by conquering the “Jand of siches!™ 
herself, After etusing various propitiatory ceremonies to be performed, 
sho proceeded to subdue the rebellious Kuinaso, one of whom gave some 
trouble, as he nd wings and was a good flyer. She next visited 
‘Matsurn in Hizen, where sho drew afavournble omen for the projected 
enterprise from her successful trout-fising in stream there, ‘To this 
ay tho trout in that stream will not take the bait offered by a man, 
‘Women axe the ouly successful anglers. Passing over auother mirnc- 
lous occurrence, and a speech made by the Empress to her Ministers, 
formed that in the autumn the Empress commanded 
sbips to be assembled from all the provinces, aud arms to be prepared. 
But a sword and sponr bind to be offered in one of the shrines before 
this order could bo obeyed. When this was dono, the fleet nssembled of 
its own accord. Sho then ordered a fisherman to go ont ou the western 

a, and spy if auy land was to bo seon there, He retamed aud said, 
T aeo no land.” Another fisherman was sont, who returned after several 
days and said, “Yo tho Northwest thero is a mountain extending 
‘cross tho horizon, and partly hidden by clouds. ‘This is perhaps a 
country." A lucky day was then fixed upon. When it artived the 
‘Empress took her battle-axo in hor hand, and thas addressed her troops, 
who formed threo divisions: “If tho drums are benten out of time, and. 
the sigual-flags nre waved confasodly, order eaunot be preserved in 
“the army ; too enger a desire for booty will lend to your being taken 
prisoners. Despise not the enemy, thovgh his numbers may be few ; 
“‘ebrink not from him thongh his numbers be many. Spare not the 
“violent; slay not the submissive, ‘The victors ball surely sooner or 
‘later be rewarded; those who run away shall surely be pnoished."” 
‘Two deities were to nccompany the expedition, ono of gentle disposition, 


























‘wo nro farther 


























21 have somewhat abridged the original narrative. 
MA strange name for Corea! Had tho elroumstance that Keumeydng, the 
‘ame of the Silla capital means "Golden City,” anything to do with st? 
‘The Nibongi says it was then ealled Metsura if HW. Au embessy from 
‘a King of 2.38, in Japan is mentioned in Chinese History.” 
Vol. xri—-7 
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for Kokuli also betrays a recent origin. ‘The mention of books (by 
‘which offical archives seem to be meant) nenrly two centuries before the 
regolar study of Chinese was introduced either in Coren or Japan, is, to 
say the least, « very suspicious circumstance, ‘That tho author of the 
story kuew very little about Coren is. shown by the fact that the King 
named by him reigned A.D. 80 to 112, or about 100 years 
defore Jing’ Kégu, and that the namo of the hostage sent by him is 
‘identical with that of the Prince sent A. D. 402 necording to Corean 
history as a hostage to Japan, ‘The details mentioned leave no doubt 
that both records relate to the sume person, and this being s0, the 
Corean date is in all probability the true one, ‘The official title given 
him by the Nibongi was not invented until after Jingd Kogu's death, 
In short itis tolerably obvious thet tho author of the legend brought 
him in simply to adorn his talo of the conquest of Coron. 

‘Tho absolute silence of Chinese ond Corean history with regard to 
‘an ovent which, ifit had ever ocourred, must have affected both coun- 
trios so profoundly, is almost suffciont in itself to satisfy us that tho 
whole story is « more fiction, with about as much historical foundition 
‘us the legend of the Argonauts or the tale of Troy divine, with which 
indeod it presents obvious analogies, Wo shall see presently that China 
‘had at this timo tortitory in Coren under tho rale of Chinese Governors, 
and that the Chinese were not unacquainted with Japanese events, Nor 
had the Corean annalists avy objection to recording invasions by Japan 
‘when thoy ocurred, which was by no means nfeoquently. In the year 
200, however, no such event is mentioned either in Chinese or Corenn 
history. An apparently unimportant descent on Silln took place in 
200, a more serious one in 298, when the Japanese ships were burnt 
and their crews massacred, and a still more formidable one in 249, 
when a Billa statesman, who bad brought on the invasion by using 
insulting language towards the Sovereign of Japan in presence of a 
‘Tupanese Ambassador, gave himself up to the Japanese in the hope of 
appeasing their anger. ‘They burnt him, and proceeded to besiege 
Koumsyéng, the Silla Capital, but were ultimately bonten off. No less 
‘han 25 descents by Japaueso on the Silla const are mentioned in Corean 
history in th first five centuries of the Christian era, but it is impos 
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It may seem a pity to havo to abandon ll faith in so pretty a 
legend, and perhaps some of Jingo Kégu's fellow countrymen will resent 
what may be thought an attempt to take away her glory as a conqueror. 
But ought it not after all to be more satisfuctory to her admirers, and 
‘more really to her honour, to boliove that she was never guilly of the 
wickedness of making war on a country which bad not given her the 
smallest enuse of offence, or of the folly of embarking on a foreign 
‘expedition at a time when rebellion was rife in her own land ? 
‘Though itis probable that no Jingd Koga ever con- 
pines ,.20 quored Coren, wo may still hold to tho belief that Japan 
aie ‘was ruled in the first half of tho third century by a princess 
of remarkable ability, who put down rebellion with a firm 
hand, and procured for her country the blessings of porco daring a long 
‘and prosperous reign, The notices of Japan which wo now bogin to find 
in Ohineso writers tend to confirm the statements of the Nikongi in this 
Fespeot, ‘They contain some ‘travellers’ tales,” and are obscured by 
fablos and errors, but thoy give us novertholoss much valuable information 
which bas hnvdly roeeived the attention it deserves. I may thereforo 
bo excused for quoting from them nt somo length. 

In tho Later Han (A.D, 26-220) writings wo find tbo following. 
“Tho Was dwell south-east of Han (Corea) in a mountainous island in 
“tho midat of the ocean. ‘Their country is divided into more thin 100 
provinces. Sineo tho time when Wa i (B. C, 140-86) overthrew 
Corea, they have communientod with the Hau authorities by monns of 
postal service, ‘Thoro are thirty-two provinces which do 0, all of 
‘+ which style (their ralors) Kings, who aro horeditary. ‘The sovereign of 
“Groat Wa resides in Yamato, distant 12,000 li trom the frontier of the 

yrovines of Lolang.”* Lolang is 7,000 li distant from Kaya ban (874848) 
nontly onst™ of tho east const of Kwai Ki 
© (in Obekiang), and therefore the laws and customs are similar, The 
‘oil is favournble for tho production of grain and hemp, and for the 




































Aesoription corresponds nearly to the position of Looehoo. But wo 
stall seo lteron that the Chinoso at this time imagined that Yamatolay somemberg 
to the South of Kiu 
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‘cultivation of the silk mulberry. They understand the art of weaving. 
“The country produces white pearls and green jade. ‘There is cinpabar 
“in the mountains, ‘Tho climato is mild, and vegetables ean be grown 
“both in winter and in summer, There are no oxe tigors, 
“Ieopards, or magpies."” Their soldiers have spent ds, wooden 
“ bowsaud bamboo arrows, which aresomotimes tipped with bone, ‘Themen 
‘all tattoo their fuces and adorn their bodies with desigus. Differencos 
“of xuuk aro indicated by tho position and size of the patterns, Tho 
“mons clothing is fastened brendth-wiso aud consists of ove piece of 
oloth, ‘The women tio their binir in a bow, and their clothing resembles 
our gowns of one thickness of cloth, It is put ou by being passed over 
the head.® ‘They uso pink and soarlot to smear their bodies with, aa 
“vieo-powder is used in Chinn, ‘They havo stockaded forts and hou 
“Father and mother, elder ond younger brothers and sistors live sopa- 
“rately, but at mootings thoro is no distinction on aceount of sex, ‘They 
“take their food with their hands, but havo bamboo trays and wooden 
‘wonchers to place it ou. It is their general oustom to go barefoot, 
“Respect is shown by squatting down. ‘They are much given to strong 
“arivk, ‘They are a long-lived reco, and porsons who have reached 100 
‘are very commou, ‘The women aro moro numerous than the men, 
“All men of high rank have four ot five wives; others two or three. 
“The women ato faithful and not jealous. ‘There is no theft, and litiga- 
‘tion ie unfrequent, ‘The wives and obildron of those who break tho 
“Ins. aro confiscated, and for grave crimes tho offender's fam 

tod. Mourning lasts for somo ton days only, during which time 
“tho members of the family weop and lament, whilst their friends como 
“singing, dancing and making music, ‘They practice divination by 
“burning bones, and by that means they ascertain good and: bad 















































‘TE seme strange that Japan should have possessed neither oxen hor horses 
ff this time, But the Japaneso, like the Corean, word for ‘horeo’ is admittedly 
‘Chinewo; andi the Japanese ‘shi’ ox, may come from the Corean vo, ‘There ero 
‘iagpies in Japan («nother reading is ‘barn-door fowls’), but they aro by no means 
common, and a traveler coming from Cores, where’ they aboutsd, might well bo 
struck by their absence. 

A Inter writer understands this to mean that the head was passed through a 
holo in the cloth, inthe fashion of an Tndian blanket, 

As we alto learn from the Manytahix, 
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“Inek, and whether or not to undertake journeys and voyages. ‘They 
appoint a mnn whom they style the ‘mourning-keeper.’ He is not 
‘ allowed to comb his boir, to wash, to ent meat, or to appronch women, 
“+ When they are fortonate, they make him valuablo presents; but if they 
“fall il, or meet with disaster, they set it down to the mourning keeper's 
“failure to observe his vows, aud together they put him to death. 

“In the seeond ‘year of Chung-yuan (A.D. 67), in the reign of 
“ Kowang-wa, the Wanu country sent an envoy with tribute, who styled 
“himself Daiba (2%). Ho ame from the most southera part of the 
“Wa country, Kwang-wa prosented lim with n seal and ribbon. 

“Tn fret yenr of Yung-ch'a (A.D. 107), in the roign of Ngan-ti, © 
king of Wa presented 160 living persons, and mado request for an 
intervie 

“During the roigns of Hwan-ti and Ling-ti (AD. 147 to 190) Wa 
“was in a stato of great confusion, and there was civil war for many 
 yenrs, during whieli time thore was no chief. ‘Then a woman nose, 
“whose namo was Piniliu® (99K #). Sho was old and unmarried, 
‘and hnd dovoted herself to magio arts, by which sho was clover in 
“deluding tho people, ‘Tho nation agreed together to set hor up as 
Queen, Sho Lins 1000 fomato attendants; ut fow people soe har faco, 
excopt ono man, who sorves her meals, and is tho mediom of commu 
cation with her. She dwells in palnce with lofty pavilions, surrounded 
“ by a stockado, and is protected by a guard of soldiers. ‘The laws and 
+ customs aro strict. 

“Lenving tho Queen™ country and crossing the soa to the East, 
one arrives after n voyage of 1000 li at the Konu (#3) country, thor 
“inhabitants of which ar of the same race as the Was but aro not sub- 
ject to the Queen. 4000 Ii to the south of tho Queen country is the 
“ Ohuju (PR #) country, the inbabitants of which are from three to four 
“feet in eight. A. your's voyage by ship to the south-east, and wo 
“reach the Loh (#) ot Naked country, and tho black-tooted country, 
«which is the furthest land to which there is a postal soxvico.” 






































% According to the Japanese pronunciation of theso characters Himeko oF 
Hintko, 
*% Japan is constantly styled so in the Chineso books of this period. 
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‘Tho Wei (A.D. 220-265) records repeat most of what 
Ngppaaioe ot precedes, with other pnrtionlars, of which a fow may be 
noted hero, Crossing the sea (from Coren) for 1000 li wo 
“come to Tsushima, ‘The chief oficial of this island is called Hiku,™ 
“tho next one to him Hinumori, It extends 400 li in each direction 
‘and is mountainous and well-vooded. The ronds are like the tracks of 
“wild auimals, ‘hore are 1000 houses or more, ‘They have no good 
rioesfieds, and the poople live upon marine produots, ‘They also import 
“grain in ships from the north nud south, Crossing the sen for 1000 li, 
«wo arrive at another grent country. The chief official hore is lil 
“called Hika, and the second oficial Hinamori, It extends 800 li in 
“both directions, There are many bamboos, trees and groves, and over 
‘8000 houses, Some rico-fields nro soon here and there, but there is not 
“enough rico produced for the inhabitants, ‘They likewiso go north and 
“‘gonth in sbips, and lay in provision of grain. Again crossing tho son 
‘for 1000 li, we come to the Matsuro™ country,’ which contains over 
1000 houses. Hore tho vegotation grows so thickly that ono cannot 
way. ‘The inhabitants aro fond of eatehing fish, and pluogo 
‘into the wator after them, regardless of the depth. Proceoding 600 li 
by Innd in a 8, E, direction, we como to the country of Ito™ or Tdzu 
(9%), Tho chiof official is called Jishi (2) aud bis subordinates Ye 
“‘'moko and Heikioko. There are over 1000 houses here, ‘There aro 
‘hereditary Kings in Ito, who all owe alleginneo to the Queen country. 
“Local Commissioners™ (8% 42) aro always stationed hero. From thence 
‘it is 100 Ii in a 8, Basterly direction to the Na or Do™ (8%) country. 
“The designation of the chiof official hore is Kiobako, and of the subor- 
“dinate one Hinumori, There aro more than 60,000 houses. Proceed. 


















































‘MT givo the Japanote pronanciation of these words, which is probably not 
‘quite ncoarate, but just as Likely tobe correot as the modern mandarin sounds, 

wm? 

Probably Matoura in Hizen, clove to the Spex Strats, Tt is mentioned in tho 
‘ingd Kogu legend, 

‘This may bo the Kori of Ito in Chikuzen often mentioned in the anciont 
history of Japan. It ties however N. E. aud not 8. B. of Matsura, 

‘Apparently somewhat like British Residents at the courts of Indian Princes. 

"Udo in Higor 
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ing eastward 100 li we come to the Fumi country, The chief official 
is otlled Tamo, and the subordinate one Hinumori. There are here 
1000 houses. Proceeding south from Do for twenty days by water we 
 gurive at the Toma country, where tho chief official is styled Mimi, and 
+ the second official Mi ‘There are probably 60,000 houses here. 
““Mheuco proceeding to the south ten days by water aud one month by 
“Ind, wo arrive at the country of Yamato.” ‘The chief official is styled 
“Tsbima, tho next Mibasho, the next Mibakakushi and the next Dogntei. 
‘There are probably 70,000 houses. North (west ?) of the Queen 
“country wo must leave out the distances, numbers of houses, ete." 
“<Dhis is tho limit of the Quecn's dominions, south (enst?), of which is 
“the Konn country, where a King holds rule, It 
1. From the enpital to the Queen country is over 2000 li." 
Doth small and great, tattoo their faces and work 
+ designs on their bodi 
“bone, ‘They uso only an inner, avd no outer coffin. When tho funeral 









































Yamato is noarly due oast of Tvashima, yot hore is tho itinerary which we 
‘extract from the above account, 

‘Twoabinnn to Thi (2)ss.ssseessesseeseesssess Be 1000 I by wen 

Thi Q) to Matauro sseeses + = 1000 i by sea, 

Matsuro to Tt. ssesees 8, By 100011 by land, 

Tlo toDo .. + 8. , 100 iby land. 

Do to Fumi +B, 100 1 by land, 

Fumi to Toma. + $8, 20 days by sos. 

‘Toms to Yamato. 8, 10 days by sou and 1 

‘month by land. 

‘The Chinevo therefore apparently Ieboured at this time under the strange 
sisconception that Yamato lay vory nearly south of Tsushima, ‘This explains 
more than ove diffculty in these extracts. We have only to read Bast for South 
‘and North for; Weat to make thiogs intelligible, 

8 Here follow the names of 17 prorinces, among which Shima, Kil and Iga, 
may be somewhat doublfully recognized. I suspect the Chinese traveller from 
‘whom these ascounte ware derived never got any further than Kiusbi, 

These notices appear to show that Quoon Himeko's dominions extended no 
farther Bast than the Owarl gulf, Wo ean only conjecture where the Kon capital 
‘was-pethaps not far from tho preseat city of Tokio. The Chinese statements as 
to distancos aro very wi 

‘This must apply to the whole country. 
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over, the whole family go into the waler and wash. ‘They have 
tinctions of rank, and some aro vassals to othors. ‘Taxes aro 
“oollected, ‘There aro markets in each province where they exchange 
‘their superfluous produce for articles of which they axe in want, ‘They 
“aro under the supervision of Groat Wa, North (j, e. West) of the 
Queen Country there is a high official stationed specially for purposes 
“of examination, He is feared by all the provinces. He usually 
governs the provinee of Ito, Tu the interior of the eountry (or of the 
rovineo ?) there aro officials resembling the Chinese sub-profects, 
“When the sovercign of Wa souds envoys to the capital (of Wai), the 
“provines of Thipang, the threo Han, and the local commissioners 
(REAR), also the Wa country sonrch aud lay open everything at tho 
‘porte or erossing-places before pnssing on the documents and tho 
“objects sent as presents, 40 that when they ave brought to the Queen 
“ there shall be no mistake. 

“When men of the lower class meot a man of rank, they Ioavo the 
““rond, and retire to the grass, When they addross him, they either 
“squat or kneol with both hands to the ground. ‘This is their way of 
showing respect. ‘They ‘ssout by the sound 4, 

“ They haa formerly Kinge, but for seventy or eighty yours therowns 
“ geont confusion and civil war prevailed, Aftor a time they agreed to 
ot up a woman named Himeko as thoir sovereign, She had no hus- 
and, but her younger brother assisted her in governing the country. 
“ After she became Queen, fow persons saw her, 

“Tho ambassador seut by the Queon of Wa in A.D. 288 first wont 
‘to the province (i.e, Thépang), whero he asked loave to proceed with 
“tribute to the Emperor, ‘The Tasu (governor) sont messongors with 
‘im tothe eapital. Tu the 12th month an Imperial answer was given.” 

The Tasu subsequently sent officers to Japan with an Imperial 
reseript, to which a written reply was received. Communications were 
algo exchanged in A.D. 248 and 245, 





















































‘“Itia givon in fall in the Ish nihonden, vol. i, and will repay a perusal. 
‘The Queen receives the title of Quoen of Wa and Friend of Wei. Shois thanked 
{or her txibute, which consisted of four malo and six fomale slaves and of pieces of 
cloth, A gold seal and purple ribbon are entrusted to her,. which the Tasu of 
‘Thipang is charged to deliver. 
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" the Wei records go on to stato, “ during the Tesu-ship of 





“the enmity which had always prevailed between Queon Himeko and 





“Himekako, King of Koon, A lotter was sent admonishing thom, At 
“this time Queen Himeko died. A gront mound was raisod over her, 
+ moro than « hundred paces in diameter, and over 1000 of her male and 
+ fomale attendants followed her in death. ‘Then a King was rnised to 
‘the throne, but the people would notobey him, and civil war agein broke 
“out, not less than one thousand persous being slain. A girl of thirteen, 
‘relative of Himeko, named Tyo (or Iohiyo), was then made Queen and 
“order was restored. One of the oficors sent from Th8pang despatshed 
+ to Queen Tyo an ndmonitory letter, ator which ho was sont back under 
“ oscort to his own country." 

In nnotber work of tho Wet period wo are told that “ tho Was aro 
«not noquainted with the New Yenr or the four sensons, but reckon the 
+ yonr by tho spring cultivation of the fields, and by the autumn in- 
“+ gathering of the erops."" 








“This would soem to prove that tho eustom of burying men avd women alive 
‘around the tombs of great poople, though said to have boon abolished by Suinin 
‘Tonnd A.D. 8, was still oocustonally preotised. 

Tt in not quite clear what is meant by thir, It may mean simply that tho 
apanete vskoned thelr year from the spring or autumn equinox and not from 
‘the New Year, and it may not have boon intended to imply that their year con- 
fisted of only six months, Anothor writer says that the Was reskonod thelr your 
from autumn to autumn, But if thelate Mr. Bramson had beon seqoainted with 
‘this passage, be would doubtless havo not unreasonably regarded it ax lending 
strong support to his theory that the Japanese up to the end of Nintokn Tenud's 
reign counted thelr yoars from equinox to equinor, making them ooly six months 
ong, ‘This would explain the apparently abnormal lengths of the reigns and 
‘of the Emperort up to that time. So simplo an explanation, however, is far from 
clearing up all aificultios, and it is attended with some of its own. If we accept 
Mr, Branson's theory, tho Jing® KOgu of tho Nibongi, and the Himeko of Chinese 
history must havo highly improbable supposition. Nor 
fn this al, Ifthe yeare consisted of six months each, tho months, of which there 
were twelve to the year, must havo been of only fiteen days and the days of only 
twelve hours, We shall tee later that some of tho errors of the early Japanese 
chronology must be ascribed to other causes than that suggested ly Ma. Bramien, 
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‘Tho substantial acenrnoy of the above extracts will hardly be ques- 
tioned, ‘The sersps of Japanese history which they contain aro not only 
confirmed in a general way by the native histories of the same time, but 
‘here is other evidence of their faithfulness to fnct. 

‘There can be no hesitation in identifying the “« mourning-keeper " 
of the Chinese notices with the Imibo, ie. the abstainers or mourners of 
carly Jupnnose History.” 

‘The burial of Queen Himeko under an immense mound, and tho 
death or sncriice of her retainers at the tomb aro in accordance with 
‘what we know of tho onrly Japanese customs. Indeed tho Misnsngi or 
Sepulchral mound ascribed to Jingd Kogu nenr Nara quite answers the 
above description. Ibis truo that the date (A.D. 247) given by tho 
Chinese writers for the denth of Queon Himeko, and the narrative of the 
events connected with the appointment of her successor do not accord 
with the Japaneso histories, But it is hardly likely that tho Chinoso 
contemporary annalists could have been altogether mistaken about 
ciroumstnnees in which they plainly took m keon interest, and tho 
immodorato length assigned by tho Japanese to Jingd Kogu’s reign shows 
that there mast be something decidedly wroug in their history at this 
point, 

One Japanese writer mocks at the Chinese for giving the namo 
Himeko to the Empress Jingd Kogu or Oki-naga-tarashi-hime no mikoto, 
‘He forgets that tho Iattor name was posthumous, as tho Nihovgi plainly 
tells us, Tt was suggested by tho great ago to which she lived, Oki- 
‘naga moaning ‘ long-lived.” ‘The title Jingd Kogu belongs of course to 
‘ period when the knowledge of Chinese had become common. But it 
is surely obvious that Himeko moans simply “princess nnd is not a 
namo at all. ‘The reluctance of Exsterns to make common use of tho 
well known. Ta A.D. 600 there is an 















































Aesconded prince.” The Chineso cut this into two, taking one-half for the 
surname and tho other for his personal name, 





"Vide Chamberlain's translation of the Rojiki, notes to pp. 110 and 151, and 
Satow’s Ancient Japaneso Rituals, No, 1, p. 126, note 44, 
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After tho middle of the third century, there is a break of a centary 
and a half, during which Chinese history makes but little meution of 








‘Tho Silla aonals of this period contain tho following 
cos of relations with Japan. 

A.D. 294, ‘Tho Japanese make an unsuccessful attompt to take a 
Billa fort 

A.D. 295. ‘Tho King of Silla consults his Council with regard to 
the continnal attacks on his towns and fortresses by the Jnpanese, and 
proposes that an alliance sbould bo formed with Pdkché agninst them. 
‘His Ministers dissuade him from doing 0, on the ground of the dangor 
of undertaking distant expedition with mea unaccustomed to naval 
warfare, ‘The proposal of the King fills to the ground. 

A.D. 800. An Embassy from Japan arrives in Silla, A return 
‘Embassy is sout, 

A.D, 812. ‘Tho Japanese 
‘Tho daughter of a Billa noblo is sont. 

A.D, 844. ‘Tho Japavose ask again for a matrimonial allinnoo, 
‘heir requost is not complied with, 

A.D. 845, ‘The Japanese trite to break off intercourse with Silla, 

A.D. 846. ‘The Inpanese attack Koumsyéng, which they aro om 
tho point of eapturing, whon their provisions having become exhausted, 
‘they aro obliged to rniso the siege. 

A.D. 864, ‘Tho Japanese invade Silla, but ore defeated with great 
slaughter. 

‘AD. 898, ‘Tho Jnpaneso attack Koumsyng. ‘They lay siege to 
it for five days, but are ultimately driven off 














‘8 matrimonial alliance with Silla, 





















sions duo to Silla 
national vanity, thero seems reason to beli statements avo 
‘substantially correst. ‘The Japanese cbronioles contain little or nothing 
‘which corresponds to them, but we have bere in all probability the basis 
of trath on which the Jingo Koga legend of the conquest of Corea rests. 
‘We now come to a series of events in the history of 

PURE Hf Speneo elaine wit the Corean Kingdom of Pitch, the 
records of which are distinguished by the peculinrity that 
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‘They occupy fhe period of 40 years fromi A.D. 246 to 285 according to 
the Japanese ebronology, and from A.D. 865 to 405 according to the 
Togkam, ‘The Nibongi informs us that in A.D. 248, Shima no Sukw 
‘wis sont to Tokshin (in Mimann), where he leaned that Pékehé was 
anxious to establish friendly relations with Japao, In the following 
year ho proceeded to P&kché, then ruled by King Syoko.! A year later 
‘a return embassy was gout by Pekehé to Japan, fn A.D. 249, continues 
tho Nibongi, an attack was mado on Silla by a combined force of 
Tupnnese and Pakehé men, which resulted in the defeat of tho Silln 
troops, and the conquest, of Hishiwo, S. Kara, okn, Ara, Tara, 
‘oksya, and Kara, In this aceount, King Syoko's name is correctly 
given, ond that of his son Kwisu very nearly so. It is probable 
thorefore that the Nihongi’s statements aro not without some historical 
foundation, But as they stand, they cannot be correct, King Syoko 
reigned a century later than the dato given for this invasion, and the 
pluces mentioned as baving beon conquered from Silla, belong, in so far 
fs thoy oan be identified, to Mimana, The Kojiki does not mention the 
expedition, ‘Two attacks on Silla by Japanese aro spoken of by the 
Cotenn chrovicles as having occurred in King Syoko's reign, Ono of 
theso wns by soa, and could not have boon that referred to by the 
Dut the other, which took place A.D, 864, may possibly have 
eon the same aa that here mentioned, though according to the Corenn 
counts the Japanese woro defeated with grent slaughter, ‘The ‘Tongkam 
Jung no mention of hostilities between Silla and Pakebé during this reign, 
Dut there was a good deal of fighting between Silla and Kokali, 

Under the dates A.D. 250 and 261 there are notices in tho 
Nihongi which show that the friendly relations betwen Pékehé and 
‘Japan wero continued, In A.D. 255, according to that work, King 
Syoko of Pékché diod. ‘Tho Tongkam dates this event in A.D. 875, 
making a difference of exactly 120 yenrs. A few yonrs Inter, tho 
Nihongi quotes from a Pkohé history a passage where the year of the 
soxageuary oyclg alone is mentioned, viz., 4: F or midsu no ye muma, 
‘This is taken to be A.D. 260, whorens the real dato is in all probability 


















































‘W There are fvo Kings of this name in Gorean history. King Syoko I. reigned 
A.D, 166-014; King Syoko IL. A.D, 846.875. ‘The. latter is evidently the one here 
referred to. 
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A.D, 880, In A.D, 264, the Nihongi notes the death of Kwisu, King 
of Pakehé, an event which, by the Cotean records, ocowred in A.D, 
884, again a difference of 120 years. In A.D. 265 (Corean date 885) 
hi 





muecessor died. 
‘Tho cireumstance of the noxt hel being considered too young to 
succeed to the throne is mentioned both by the Nibongi and the 
Tongkam. 

In A.D. 272, says the Nihongi, King Sinsi of Pékehé was dis 
spectful to Japan. Ojin Toond seut to demand satisfaction, whereupon 
the Pdkehé people put their King to death, Tho Japaueso then 
‘established Princo Abwa on the throne, ‘The Tougkam says simply, King 
“Sins died A.D. 892 (observe again the difference of 120 years) and 
mucceeded by King Abwa.” ‘This story is not mentioned in the 
Kofiki, and what is unmistakeably the same event is related over again 
by the Nihongi as having happened in Niutoku ‘Tenn0's reign, 81 years 
later, 




















Another oeenrrence as to the dato of which the Japa- 
nd Coron records dir by 120 years is one of 
fo ‘capital importance in the history of Japan, viz., the arrival 

from Pakohé of a tencher of Chineso for the Prince Imp 
‘This led to the general study of tho Chinese language throughout the 
country, and was perhaps tho greatest step towards civilization ever 
token by Japan, 

‘Under the date A.D. 277, the Nibongi contains the following brief 
notice: “People from Pakehé came to the Court." An extract, howover, 
from a Covean writer is addod, to the following effect. \“ King Abwa™ 
same to the throne, and was disrespectful to the honourable countsy 
‘Wherefore wo wore doprived of Tommitare, Kennan, Shishi, 
son, Toshi or Toft (a 3) was 
“ then sent to the Colestial Court to renew the friendly relations existing 
under former Kings."” ‘This must bo the ovent which the ‘Tovgkam 
follow: “A.D. 897. Pékehé makes friends with Wa: Prince 
(it %) is sent as hostage.” It has been stated above that Pelé 
fed a Professor of Chineso in A.D. 874. Prince Tydnji was 
probably ono of his pupils. 

‘The Nibongleaye it was King Sina who was Garespecttal to Japan. 
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“Tn AD, 284 (4042),” says the Nibongi, “th King of Pakehé 
sends Atogi® (P41 Z£:) with tribate of two good horses. Atogi wns 
 plnoed in charge of the Imperial stables. Ho could read the classics 
«wall, aud the Heir Apparont became his pupil, ‘The Emperor asked 
‘him whether there were nny better scholars in Pékehé than himself, 
He said ‘Yes, one Wani,' whereupon a Japanese official was sent to 
bring him, ‘This Atogi (also trausliternted Achiki) was the ancestor of 
tho Achiki soribe 
‘Tho Nihongi farther tells us that Wani arrived in the following 
year, A.D, 286 (405 ?) and became the instructor of the Princo in the 
 Wani® was tho progenitor of the schol 
1 King Ahwa diod, ‘The Emperor sont for Princo Toji 
said to Lim, Go back to your country and succeed to tho thron: 
‘Emperor then presented to bim astern Han, aud so dismissed him, 
amo yeas, 286, we fiud mention in the Nibongi of an expedi- 
tion to Silla to bring away tho peoplo of a Pakehé Pi 
Aesired to emigrate with thom to Japan two yenrs before, but lind 
prevented by Silla from doing so, ‘This expe 
perhaps tho ono referred to by o Corean history (not the ‘Tongkam) 
quoted in the Ish ni lion den, says that the Japanese made a 
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‘The Kojikl places thia vent in Ki 
‘Atogi, Achikishi (40 @ f)- 

“The Kojiki mentions the Senjimon, or Thousand Character Classic, amoug 
Dooks. The Senjimon, as it now stands, was written after A.D. 600, bat 
ronson to baliove that this work, in an older form, dates from the frat 
century. Dr Hoffmann thinks that Japan's going to Pakché for a toachor of 
‘Ghinese implies that Silla was bebindhand in gaining knowledge of that language. 
‘Tho roal reason was doubtless that Japan's relations with Pakch6 wore friendly, 
‘ut with Silla generally of a hostile character. 

‘Thera were Wani's in Japan bore this 

© The Nihongl narrative makes tw dis ji, and 
there is no mention ofthe arrival of the latte, except in a note, which I take to 
Ihave been a later addition. But the similarity of the charncters with which it 
‘writes these two names and other circumstances, soggest the suspicion that they 
wore in reality one and the aame person. Otherwise, why is tho arrival of a tribute 
‘messenger and of a Chineeo tutor earefally noted while no mention is made of the 
coming to Japen of the heir to the throne of one of the Corean kingdoms? ‘Tho 
‘Kojiki aposks of only two persons, Achikishi and Wani. 





‘Byoko's reign (A.D. 846-875) and calls 
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Aéecont! on Silla in A.D, 405, and-agein‘on the South and East consts 
of that country in 407. On the latter oecasion 100:Coreans were 
carried off 
‘The eauso of the discrepancy: of 120 years belween the 

Cause of ts Japanese aud Corenn elronologies during’ this period of 40 
Tee, years ig not far to seek, Tt was obviously occasioned 
B89 4 by. the use (common in-Chiva, Corea, and Jnpan) of the 
sexagenary cycle ns a system of reckoning time. A pnssnge 

quoted in the Nibougi from a Gorean history daxing this very period is 
dated’in this fashion, and many similar instauces might be given. The 
Coronns at the present day use it oftener than any other-system, anit 
this was also the caso in Japan until quite recently, But the sexagenery 
eyole ls oue grave disadvantage. Tt affords no:menus of deciding to 
which oycle of sixty yenrs a given dato belongs. “Fy. midsv no ye mu 
‘ma; tho dato mentioned above, might be A.D. 200, 260, 820, 880, 440 
or any other year at an interval of sixty yenrs, or a multiple of that 
number, In writing the history of'an obscure period from documents 
dated in this way, it is obviously ensy to make a mistake ns to tho 
‘hile the year of the eyelo, or yeto, may bo correctly given, 
precisely what tho writer of the Nibongi seems 0 lave dons 
Bat, it may be eeked, why should not the compiler of the Nikiougi be 
right in this matter, and the Tongkam wrong in the Chineso dates which 
it assigas to Coreau events? In addition to tho general considerations 
sliendy touched upon as to the relative trustworthiness of Japanese and 
Corean history, it may be pointed out that soveral of these notice refér 
to the deaths of Corean Kings, just the kind of event ns to’ whieli their 
history is lenst likely to bo mistaken, and that oue ense in which Coren 
ehronology is confirmed by that of China bolooge to the year 869; right 
in tho middle of the period wo aro at present desting-with. ‘There may, 
foo, have been n special temptation to the compiler of the Nikongi, or 
possibly some earlier annaliat, to tampor with the ebronology which 
resulted from the materials before him. Something of this kind moy 
ave happened, Fiuding a wide gup!im the records between Jingd 






























“UPerhaps eansed by the fio which destroyed most of the archives of the 
‘Tepaneto Government in A.D. 645. 
Vol. xvi—9 
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Kégu and Ojin Tennd, he extended Jingd Kgu’s reign forward from A. 
D. 247 (tho dato of her death according to Chinese authorities) to 269. 
‘This made her exactly one hundred years of age, which he may have 
thought far enough to venture, But an interval still remained, which 
bo filled up by lengthening backwards tho reigns of Ojin and Nintoku, 
What vas to bo doue under these circumstances with the Corean events 
with which wo have just been dealing, and whieh were probably found 
recorded in a separate manuscript? ‘There would be a desive to assign 
them to thoie propor Japanese reigns, and yet, as far as possible, not to 
allarthe yeto, But they do not all belong to the same reigo, and to refer 
ach to its proper reign would havo plaged thom too far apart, so the 
carlior alone wore alloted to tho roign they really belong to, nud the 
thors (some of whish may havo taken place under forgotten Sovereigns) 
Jef to follow anyhow, the correst yeto being let unchanged, though 
tho eyele was wrong by 120 years. isis of course purely a hypothe 
But doubtless somo such mavipulation of the chronology really aid 
cour, in which a gap in the Japanese records, and the doubt attaching 
to the soxagenaty eyclo system played an important part, 
‘After the year 400 we come to @ number of events iu 
yy of ah dating which tho Japs Ihave not been #0 eare- 
Hf to preserve the correct yeto, or yenr of the eyele, It 
been already mentioned thatthe cteumstane of» hort 
go being sont by Silla to Japan, which tho Nihongi assigns 
to tho year A.D, 200, really belouge to A.D. 402, His return to his own 
country, which the Nihovgi states to have occurred in A. D. 206, did 
not take place until A.D, 418, ie. 218 years later. 

‘An event mentioned by the Nihongi under the dato 297, if it bad 
ocurred at all, would have to be placed somewhere near the beginning 
of the Afth century, Tt is tated that the King of Kory® sent 
presents to Japan with a letter in which he used the expression, ‘ho 
‘King of Koryé instructs the King of Nippon.” It was read by Wan‘'s 
pupil, who in his indignation at tho offensive word “ instructs,” tore it 
to pivoos, This story professes to give tho exact torms of the Corean 
nissive, Tt may be suflcient to remark that Japan was not known as 
Nippon until A.D, 670, and that Kokoli was not Kory® until still 
Inter. 
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In A.D. 856 the Nihongi speaks of an invasion of Silla, when the 
inhabitants of four villages were cnrvied off as slaves. ‘There is n notice 
(A.D. 462) in one of the Corean histories which may refer to this event. 
One thousand persons are sid to have been captured by the Japanese. 

After A.D, 865 thero is a break of 49 years, during which the 
Nihongi makes no mention of Gores. ‘This tends to confirm the 
tat some of the events belonging to this poriod have been dated toa ently. 

‘Tho Nibongi notes, under the dates 408 and 405, two events, viz., 
‘tho appointment of recorders, and tho establishment of a Finanee Depart- 
ment, which, if the above opinion as to the date of the introduction of 
Chinese learning by Want in 405 is correct, must be placed a good 
ont later. 

In 429, according to n Corean writer quoted iu the Nibongi, King 
Kéro (a8 WE) asoonded tho throne of Pékehé, ‘Tho ‘Tongkam places 
this event in A.D, 456, ‘This is tho nearest approtch to an agreement 
Dotween the Japanese nnd Coron chronologies which we have as yet 
come to. 

A.D. 461 is notoworthy ns being the first date of the accepted Japa: 
nese chronology which is confirmed by Corenn authorities, ‘The 
Nihongi tells us tuat in this year Prince Kasuri (tv 38 #1) of Pakshé, 
eating that a Corea woman sont by him as a present to the Emperor 
‘of Japan had been put to donth, resolved to sond his younger brother 
Komukishi (% #) to demand satisfaction, ‘Tho latter, before 
dopartaro, asked for and was given ono of Prinoo Ka 
‘was then pregoant, and on the way to Japan gave birth to a cbild on 
fan island, from which cixeamstance ho received the name of Prince 
Shima, He afterwards reigned over Pékch6 under the namo of Bfu- 
nydng (sk 6). Komukishi arvived at the capital of Japan in the 7th 
mouth. So far the Nihongi, An extract from a history of Pakohé 
quoted under this passngo, says: ‘In the year Kenoto ushi (# #2) A.D, 
“461, King Kéro sont his younger brother Konkishi to Groat Wa to 
“wait upon the Tennd and to confirm the friendship of the previous 
“sovereigns.” ‘The ovidence here is not so satisfactory as might bo 









































‘6T auspect this to bo a mero copyist's error for tho real date, 
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wished. .A writer quoted" inthe Nihongi cannot be regarded as 0 good 
anvaathority as the Tongkam, which-is unfortunately altogether silent as 
to.this.embassy. ‘The Nikongi account is, however, confirmed by the 
fact recorded in the Tongkam that a King Kéro teigued in Pakehé from 
A.D. 458 to 475, s0 that the date 461,cannot .be more ‘than 14 years 
wrong at most, King Kéxo's ‘namo as Princo was Kybug-si, which is 
not wholly unlike the name Kasuri, given bim in the Nihongi. ‘The 
Prince called Konkishi by tho Jnpanoso is named Konchi (1B 3) in 
Gorean history, where wo aro told that he was the father, of 
Munyéug, who camo torthe throne of P8kehé in A.D, 5601, Accor 
to the Tongkam, the name of the latter in his youth was Princo Shima 
(4). Bat the story of his birth, while it shows an acquaintance with 
certain facts of Coroan history, hns a suspicious appearance of having 
‘boon invented in order fo necount for the name Shima, which in Japa- 
nose monns “ island.” The Corean word for island is syd, 

A.D. ATS was an oventfal year in Coreun history. In that your 
the King of Kokuli attacked Pakeh6, took the capital, aud put the King 
to death, ‘Tho ‘Toogkam and another Corenu history quoted vin tho 
‘Nihongi,agreo as,to this dato, but the Nikongi itself, wrongly no doubt, 
_puteitin your later 

Tn/A.D..477," acooriling to tho Nihongi, the Japanese Emperor, 
‘honriug of the conquest of Pakch6 by Kokuli, gave to King Momuehia 
(#3, in Coroan, Manju—z M) the district of Kamanari'to govern, ‘Tho 
ongkom says that at this time the capital of Pikelé we 
\Ung-chin (Mt #.), a place shi lentified by some with Ung-ebtn in 
Chbllado, Ungehin moans benr-ferry, for which the Corean words would 
‘bo'Kon-navo—not far, from Kuma-nari, ‘Tho ‘Tovgkam says nothing 
‘of-any:assistanoe given by Japan to Pekehé. King Munju, according 
torit, was placed on the throne by an army of 10,000 Silla troops. 

In A.D.479, the ‘Nikougi mentions the death of :King Mankin 
WRIT H.)iofPekel6, There is no King of that name, ‘King: Samkeun 


















removed to 














“A native editor of the Nihongi is of opinion that the author of that work, 

‘nding before him materials which he eotld not conveniently incorporate into his 

narrative, but whieh he thought too valuable to reject altogether, relegated them 

to the notes. Tt seems more probable that they were addod by a later scholar. 
“The corroshdate'in 476, 
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(277), who.died in that-yonr,is doubtless mennt, *Therfirst ohernctor 
Xeame in somehow from the name of the preceding King Musju 
(em). 

‘The Nihongi goes on to say that tho Bmperor’Yariaku then sent 
Prineo Mate (3k # .),/second son of Princo Komaki, back to Pakehs 
with a guard of 600 Tsukushi men, Ho assumed the title of King 
Tongsydng (RAZ). ‘Chis is also tho name given to him by tho 
Tongkam, but his name as a Princo is there given as Mutd (#2). 
Ho appears to have sueceeded.to the throne without any auch interval 
‘The Tongkam, however, doos 














‘when he returned from Japan to claim the throne of Pékehé, « stetement 
which is; corroborated by another Corean authority. ‘Che Nibongi has 
Houbtless brought in the story of the guard of Japnnose in the wrong 
place. 
Before quitting the subject of the relations of Coren, 
fa & Jepan:with Japan during the fifth contury, it may be convenient 
iy." to quote a fow items from the Silla aunals of this period 
which have not been already mentioned, 
A.D, 408, ‘The Japaneso take up a military position in Toushiza 
A.D, 416, Japanese arrive’ at Phong-do, ‘They aro attacked. an 
driven away, 

AD. 481, An unsuccessful doscont'is maido by Japanoso, 

A.D. M40, ‘Two descents,aro made by Japaneso on the South aud 
‘East-consts, ‘They entry off a number of people. 

AD. 44, ‘Tho. Japanese besiege Keumsydng for ten days, when 
«their provisions fail and they retire. hoy are pursued by ‘the King, 
contrary tothe advico of his Ministers. He loses half his army and 
in great personal danger, when.a sudden darkness comes on. ‘Tho 
‘Tnpanese,;persunded that he is under divine protection, go away. 

A.D, 459, ‘The Japanese with over 100 ships invade Silla on the 
East const. They besiege Wolsyéng (A 4%), but aro driven off with 
‘the loss of half their number, 

A.D.468, ‘The Japanese apponr-again, ‘The King of Silla builds 
stwo.forts ns'a defence against them. 

“The right Obinose characters are given this Wwe. 
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A.D. 476, ‘Two hundred Japrnese are captured in a a 
‘the Silla const, 

“After this time the Tongkam has hardly any mention of Japan for 
‘a spnco of nently 200 years, ‘The following notices nre taken from th 
Sam-kuk-si-kwi 2 $2), a Corenn work which has been ocea- 
sionally referrod to iu this paper. 

‘A.D. 477. Tho Japnness advance by five roads with an army, 
‘They finally retire unsuccessful. 

‘A.D. 486, ‘Tho Japanoso make n descent on the Silla const. 

‘A.D. 498. ‘Two camps aro formed as.a precaution against Japa- 
attacks, 

A.D, 500. A cnstlo is taken by the Japanoso, 

‘The Nihongi has nothing ofall this. Most of these invasions were 
zo doubt meto piratieal dessouts, but others, and especially thoso of 444 
nd 477, must have boon very formidable,” and ean hardly have escaped 
the notice of the contemporary Japaneto annalists, Bither, what is 
most probable, the records of them havo beon Jost, or, in the confusion 
into which the Japaneso chronology of this period bas fallen, it 
{impossible to aay to which of thom tho few notices in the Nibongi refar. 
‘Thero can bo little doubt, howover, of tho general fact that Japan 
‘exercised a powerfal inflaonce in Coren during this century. 

Lot us now tam to tho notices of Japan by Chinoso 
‘writers during this period, After a silence of moro than 
contary nnd a half, tho Chinese records inform us that in 

A.D. 420, a Japanese sovereign sent tribute, names 
of this sovervign and four of his successors are given, all of whom are 
stated to have sont tribute and received investiture, ‘The following table 
shows the gonealogy of these Kings, and the dates of their reigns as far 
vertained from these notices, A similar table taken 
js ndded for convenience of comparison. 
























































‘©rThis is shown by the fact that in soveral cases the Japanese besieged Keum- 
sybng, the Silla Capital, which ios well inland and eo far north as the province of 


Kangwondo. 
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Sovenetons ov Jaran 1 max rm Centuny A.D, 
1, ACCORDING 70 CHINESE WRITERS. 











Relationship. Accession, — Death. 

cas aie - 40 —2 5 +0 

Chin... Besse Younger brother of San 425-42 Bw 

AOL +2 

Bai... Sat Bacon aaa {i 7) 
; 401 + @ 

++» Son of Bai, saree (ate 38-0 





+ Younger brother of KO... A7B—@ 602 +0 





11, ACCORDING TO JAPANESE HISTORY. 




















Relationship, Accasion, Death. 

Bon of Nintokn suvseensse 400° 405 

‘Younger brother of Richin 40600 al 

‘Younger brother of Hansho ... 412468 

Son of Ingid 4ot 456 

‘Younger brother of Anks 4s 479 

Son of Yin scsseees 480484 

Grandson of Richi. 495487 

Blder brother of Kenz6 ... 489498 

Murotew ....., Son of Nivken 499606 








A very little consideration will entisfy any ono that itis impossible 
to reconcile the ehrouology of these two tables, Tho Chinese annale 
have ouly five sovereigns where the Japanese have seven, and the 
lengths of the respective reigns do not even approximately agree, The 
names differ totally, but this is not a fatal objection, as the names both 
of Chineso and of Japan ation which wo find in the Japanese 
Listories were probably posthumous, while the Chinese writers of 
















The so-called historieal names of the Japancso Emperors are adwittelly 
posthumous. And there is some reason to believe that many of the native names 
fre so also. Tt as been mentioned abovo that this was the otse with Jing’ Kogu's 
name of Okinagn terashi hime no Mikoto. It seems probable that Nintokw Ten- 
no’a name of Osasngi no Mikoto means simply the Emperor of the Great Sepulehral 
‘mound (sasagi, more usually with the honorific prefix mi), and had nothing to do 
‘with the charactor for * wren" (asap!) with which itis written, ‘The mound 
pointed out near Sakai as the tomb of this Emperor isthe largest monument of 
‘the kind in Jepan. 
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ed-these sovereigns by: the names they bore in their life- 
time, Notwithstanding these diffealties, it seems probable that the 
first five sovereigus unmed in each of these tables are identicnl, Chin is 
tho. younger brother of- Sav, ns. Hansh6 is of Richin, and Sai was 
followed first by his son Ko, and then by Ko's younger brother Mo, which’ 
fs the oxact ordor of succession of Ingid, Ank6 und Yiriaka, tis true 
that the respective dates given forbid this arrangomout, but the stmo 
objection holds good of any. other possible theory, and we:have more> 
over already seen retson to believe that the Japanese chronology during 
the greater part of this century is by no means trustworthy, Tho 
acourney of the Chinese chronology at this time has never been 
disputed, but it is possible that in’ the ease of notices relating to a 
distent and litiecknown country extors may lave crept in. On’ tho 
other band, it should be romembered that the mattors noticed aro chiefly 
‘Binbassies of which’ an offeial record would naturally be’ kept: Inter 
nal favour of the ‘noemney’ of the Chinese necount is not 
altogether wanting. In n Memorial presented to ono of the Wei Emperors 
by King Mu in 478, ho styled’ himsolf’ Supremo Director: of Military 
of Wa, Pakché, Silla, Mimnna, Karn) 
Ohinban, and Boban, Genernl-in-chiet for tlio prcifieation’ of: the East, 
‘and’King of Wa, in which titles lio'was confirmed by China, His four 
predecessors lind requested’ Imperial’ suvetion for somewbat similar 
filles. ho teuth of th is attested: by the fact alrendy noticed 
that Japan daring this century exereised a powerful’ influence in tho 
Cérean peninsula, and it! derives farther confirmation fom the use of 
tho word Mimans, which, as fir ns wo know, was nn oxclusively 
Tapanese name for ove of the minor Corean Kingdoms. 
After A.D. 600, the Chinese nnd Coroan histories pro: 
Concasion. sent-n blank for n considernble period in respect to events 
connected: with Japan, avd new considerations. come. into 
viow: This is therefore a convenient date at which’to bring to close 
this review of the Early History of Japan. It is far fiom being 
exhaustive, and many known contradictions and absurdities in the Kojiki 
and Nibongi have been left: unnoticed, Indeed it approaches the sub- 
ject almost exclusively from the sidovof tho evidences of inaccuracy from 
‘external sources, to the neglect of much internal evidence to’ the samo 
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cffect which might have been adduced. A vast mass of narrative is not 
directly touched by it. But when we find that the Japaneso traditionary 
history during the period in question almost invariably fails to stand 
tho tests which wo nro in a position to apply, itis impossible not to feel 
‘that in all cases where no confirmatory evidence is forthcoming, awhole- 
some scepticism i our mostreasonable attitude, Without some corrobora- 
all that wo can say of any particular statoment is that it may very 
likely rest on a basis of fact, but that tho details are probably incorrect, 
‘and that the chronology is aliost to a certainty wildly inaccurate, 

‘Tam sory that this papér contains so much exiticiem of a destroc- 
five tendeney. It is not pleasant to find that what wo havo been 
accustomed to look upon asm rich store of information is 60 deeply 
tainted by error and fable, and I, for one, should be glad to find that 
havo beon mistaken in ostimating at so low a rato the historical value 
of tho Early Japanese Annals, 

‘Lot mo recapitulate, in conclusion, some of the prinofpal 
Summary, inforencos suggested by the above fae 

1, Tho enrliost dato of the necopted Japanese Cbrovology, 
tho acouraey of which is confirmed by extornal evidence, is A.D, 461, 

2, Japaneso History, properly so called, enn hardly be snid to exist 
provious to A.D. 600.8 

8, Corenn History and Chronology are more trustworthy than those 
of Japan during tho period previous to that date 

4, While thero was an Empross of Japan in the third century A.D. 
tho statement that sho conquered Corea is highly improbable 

5. Chinese learning was introduced into Japan from Corea 120 
yenrs Inter than the date given in Japanose History. 

6. Tho main fact of Japan having a predominant influence in some 
parts of Coren during the bth century is confirmed by the Corean and 
Chinese Chronicles, which, however, show that the Jnpauese accounts 
aro very inaccurate in matters of detail. 

__ SA cursory examination lends mo to think that the annals ofthe sixth eentary 
must aloo be reosived with eaution, 
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POSTSORIPT. 


Sinoo the above paper wns read before the Socioty my attention 
Iias been denwn to an outspoken article by Mr, Techibaua Ridhei on 
tho Japaneso Epoch" in Nos. 1 and 2 of a new magazine ealled 
the Heakulun Zasshi, ‘Tho writer points out the extreme inncourney 
of the chronology of the Nikongi before the time of Richiu Tennd, ‘The 
following are some of the instances adduced by him. 

Suinin Tonnd is stated to havo died (A.D. 70) at the ago of 140, 
Bat ho and five other children were born to Sajin Tend before the 
accession of the latter (B, 0. 97), which would make him at least 160 (?) 
‘when ho died. 

Keikd Tennd was bora in tho fifty-fourth year of Suinin ‘onnd's 
roign, But ho bad alrendy (nt tho age of twenty-one) been made Heir 
Apparent in tho 87th yeur of tho sume reign, i, e, soventeen years before 
bo was born, 

Wabimo no mikoto was daughter of Suinin ‘Tennd and younger 
itor by tho same mother of Keikd Tennd. But we aro told that 
‘Wabime no mikoto worshipped Tensho daijin in Igoin the 26th year 
of hor father's reign, ic, twenty-nine years before her elder brother 
‘was born, 

Princo Oho-usu no mikoto was a twin brother of Yamatodake no 
mikoto, Bat the latter was sixteen when he went on his expedition 
against the Kumasos in the 27th yenr of Keiko Tonnd's reign, so that 
oth brothers woro born in the 12th yonr of Keiko Tenn6, Yet in tho 
4th yonr of this reiga, i. eight yenrs before he was born, itis related 
that Oho-usu no mikoto seduced tho daughter of Mino tsukuri kawo, 

‘Yamatodake no Mikoto died in tho 48rd year of Keiké ‘ennd's 
reign. Bat his son Ohiaai ‘Tennd was born in the.19th yenr of Seimu 
Tennd's reign, or 97 years after his father's death. 

‘Mr. Tachibana also points out the immoderate lengths given to the 
ages of the Emperors and of Takeohi no Sukane (over three hundred 
yyents), and the suspicious ages at which somo of them are suid to have 




















‘@This discrepancy has also been pointed out by Mr. Seton. 
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had children, Thus Jimmu ‘Tend had a child at eighty, Itokn Tennd 
at twelve or thirtoen, Kosh6 Tennd at eighty, Sijin Tennd at over ninety, 
‘and Suinin Tenn6 at nearly one hundred. Keik6 Tonnd was born when 
his mother was over sixty, and his younger brother when she was neatly 
soventy, Jimmu Tennd's eldost son is snid to have seduced his father’s 
widow when ho must have boon at Tenst ninety and she over one hundred. 

Tlenrn with pleasure from Mr, Tachibana’s article that in pointing 
cout the dissrepnney of exrctly two eycles of sixty yenrs onch in the 
Tnpanese and Corean chronology of certain events, I was following 
the footsteps of Motowori Norinnga, who had xlveady made the samo 
discovery. Mx, Tachibana thinks that tho samo principle should be 
‘extended 80 as to embrace tho whole period from Jimmu Tonnd to 
‘Nintok Tenn6 inclusive, and would make out that ten eycles of sixty 
ryonts each have beon interpolated during this time, I hardly think his 
‘arguments go further than to prove thnt Inge reduetions must be made 
in the lengths of tho lives of sovereigns and others in order to bring 
them within the range of probability, but they will repay perusal by 
thoso interested in this subject, and they manifest n healthy scepticiam 
which it is refreshing to mest with in a Japanese writer. 
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THE JAPANESE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 





By Waxtan Dexia, 


[Read January 18, 1868.) 


Ono of tho most interesting features of Japaneso modern lif is tho 
formation and development of a largo number of learned societies, ‘The 
history of such societies as a whole offers a striking contrast to tho 
history of political parties. ‘Tho arene of politios ean hardly be said to 
bo opened to the public hore, as itis in countries where reprosontative 
‘government, in any ono of its many forms, has been established fot somo 
timo, Tt was too mitch to expect, that politionl parties formed seven or 
ight years before tho inauguration of a reprosentative assombly could 
hola together very long. ‘Th Hoshu-to, or Conservative party, tho 
Jiya-td, or Liberal party, and tho Kaishin-t8, or Liberal-Conservative 
party, for a while discussed vigorously, within the limits prescribed by 
the Government, important political questions. But eventually speakers 
and hearers alike grew woary of work that failed to produco any prac- 
tioal results, Accordingly theso parties havo either broken up or have 
continued to exist only in namo. Apparently the near approach of the 
time for the inauguration of a represontative assembly is just now croat- 
ing a raison d'étve for political parties, but as regards the past, they may 
be said to have practically proved failures. ‘To this the history of 
scientific, philosophies), and educational sovieties affords a pleasing 
contrast, The object of tho formation of such so being the 
investigation and discussion of certain definite subjects, all of which more 
or less directly bear on the welfare of mankind, and some of which aro 
entirely new in this country, they occupy an important position as 
diffusers of knowledge, instruments of reform, heralds of the age of 
enlightenment and freedom that isin process of inauguration, ‘Their 
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public meotings afford exccllent opportanities for studious and thought- 
fal men to give the results of their investigations to the world, whilat at 
the same time they do no small good in helping to train a nation 
unacoustomed to public speaking in tho art of expressing thought in a 
clear and graceful manner, When in the distant future a history of 
the adoption of Western Civilization by the Japanese comes to be 
writen, it will be perceived how grent a work these Ienred soci 
have accomplished, 

‘Tho Japanese Baneation Society, from small beginnings, has 
‘gradually won ite way to fame, until it now numbers nonrly 6,000 
members. Among theso aro enrolled the names of some of Japan’ 
most enlightened men, 

‘Tho monthly meetings of the Soeioty aro held on tho second Sanday 
of cach month in the largo Leoture Hall of the Imperial University, situated 
nour Hitotan Bashi, Tokyd, on which occasions leotures on education are 
Aolivored. Tho annual meotings of the Society are held on two succ 
sivo days in March or April, Lnst yeur, ns it will bo remembered, the 
mecting was attended by the prinofpal residents of Toky6, both native 
‘and foreign, and was addressed by number of influontial men, 

‘We now proceod to give an account of tho formation, constitution, 
and work of the Sociaty, to bo followed by a résumé of one ofits papers, 
‘Tho Society ns from its commencement published a detailed nceount 
of its proceedings in a monthly Journal, ‘Tho first number, published 
in October, 1888, contains tho outline of an address by Mr. Iochi 
‘Tamotsu, entitled “Tho Badueation Society in its Third Stage," which 
farnishes us with various facts benting on the formation of the Society, 
‘and which, therefore, with a few omissions, wo append. 

“Those who mount to great heights commence from low depths : 
thoso who go a long distance begin from something very near. ‘This 
thas been the caso with our Japanese Education Society. When wo 
come to inquire how it commenced, wo find that it originated in the 
following way :—In December, 1878, a fow of the tenchers of the 
‘Tokyé Government Elementary Schools, who were interested in the 
matter, after consultation, decided on calling a meeting to consider the 
advisability of forming an Bdueation Society. ‘This meeting’ was held 
in the Tokiwa Government Sehool room, and resulted in the formetion 
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of a soviety known as the Toky6 Fdueation Society. Then, in August, 
1880, somo members of the Gakushtdin (the Nobles’ School) held 
meeting in Nishiki-ch6, and founded the Toky6 Bauentiounl Association 
(RIK WH). This is the first stngo of tho Society's history. 

“After while it was felt that the influence of these two societies, 
thus divided, was very limited, and that a loug as they continued to 
work separately they would never effect much good, ‘This led to some 
enrnost members of the two Associations takiug steps to bring about 
their union, which was effected in May, 1862, ‘The enuso thus entered 
on a now stage of existence, being henceforth known as the Toky®. 
Aybilw-gakukeai, or the TokyS Educational Science Society. This is 
the second stage of the Soci tory. 

“The members of the Society, however, wero not content with 
this amount of progress, and wero desirous of enlarging tho sphere of 
tho Socioty's operations still farther, so as to make them capable of 
conferring benefit on the wholo country. ‘This led to tho rovision of 
the rules this your [1888], and to tho Society's assuming the namo of 
the Dai-Nihon-Kyaitukwai, oF the Japanese Baueation Society. ‘This 
tho third stage of the Society's history. Wo do not intend to rost 
hhoro, but hope to mako still farther progross in various ways, 

“Tho above is no moro than a brief outline of the Society's past 
ry; but it is sufficient to show the various steps by which it bas 
Tonched its present position, and to servo as a proof that its constant 

im ns beon progress ; that it is not content unless its sphere of 
influence is constantly growing wider and wider ; that from what is low 
itis rising to what is high ; from what is none it is reaching out to what 
is distant, 

“«Sabjoined is a tablo* showing a steady increase in the number of 
‘members belonging to the various Education Societies mentioned above, 

“By this tablo we see that, in accordance with the desire of tho 
‘early members of the Toky Education Society for extension, theip 
trumber has gradually increased, s0 that now those who espouse ont 
‘eauso amount to over 600 persons. ‘This should fill our hearts with 
gladness, whilst it should be an incentive to us to do our utmost to 
extend the fied of our operations till there is not a place in Japan in 

"Given on next page, 
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which the Society is not represented. Looking, then, at our past history 
snd remembering how from vory small beginnings we havo reached our 
present position, we cannot doubt that the spirit of activity which has 
deen so manifest among us, will sill keop us from retroginding : yet, 
with a view of making this doubly sure, it is most desirable that wo 
should regard a continual stato of progress as the one object which tho 
Sociaty sots before itself 

+ With a largo numer of men coming together, that great difference 
of opinion should bo oxprossed nnd that this should lend to warmth of 
friendly feeling between certain members, and to coolness betwoon 
cortain others, is unavoidable, Men's minds are no more alike then 
their faces. But notwithstanding this, the majority of you will agroo 
with me when I say that a course of continual progress must bo 
dvantagoous to us all, whilst all retrograde movement and mere conser- 
vatism must be profilless. ‘This being clent, the more enmest among 
our members will be united in their efforts to push forward. Yotin tho 
discussion of the means to be rosorted to to effect progress, itis desirable 
‘that there should be room for differonce of opiniou, and that, within the 
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limits of those rules of the Socicty which have progress and activity of 
spirit as their main object, debates on various subjects should be free 
‘and unfettered, and that members should be allowed to lecture on what- 
cover topics they please, 

“People who live in the country, and who consequently are pre- 
vonted from attending the Society's meetings, should correspond with 
it on important matters connected with eduention, Deering in mind 
that the object of our meotings is the devising of means for the improve 
mout of our educational system, members should express themsclv 
‘without the slightest reserve, ‘They must say things they are half 
asbamed to say, and ask questions that they are half ashamed to ask. 
For as Jong as there is any reserve in speech, there is no possibility of 
‘our meetings proving of benefit to us who attend them, or of their 
Decoming the menus of conferring benefit on others, It is vary 
important that by means of our Journal and by correspondence, a regular 
system of investigation should be instituted, and a spirit of activity 
stirred up, and that whatever is enleulated to farther the intorests of the 
Bociety, or prove of sorvice to the world, should be brought up for 
discussion, If this bo done, then the third stage of this Society's 
‘oxistenco will prove one which hands down to posterity an illustrious 
name, and one which will make it easier for the Society to enter on 
still more advanced stage of progress in the future." 

‘The first meeting of tho nowly organised Socicty was Leld on Spt, 
9th, 1888, in the Gakwhain. ‘There wore 68 members present on thi 
ocension, ‘The chair was taken by Mr. Nakagawa Gen, who proceeded 
to put it to the meeting whether the rules which hed been drawn up 
‘and copies of which had boon placed in the bands of the members, should 
‘be passed. He stated that it would be necessary to elect some offce- 
eaters to not temporasily, till the general meeting of the Society took 
place in the following March. ‘Tho rules were passed, and the meeting 
proceeded to revord their votes for the office-bearers. ‘The names of 
those elected were as follows:—To be Director of the Society, Mr. 
‘Teuji Shinji (then Chief Secretary of the Mombush6); to be Sub- 
Director, Mr. Nakagawa Gen; to be members of Committee, Messrs. 
Sano Yasushi, Nishimura Tei, Otsuka Shigeyoshi, Nagakura Yaboi and 
‘Tandokoro Hizeyuki. In accordanes with one of the rules of the Society, 
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the Director has the power to choose five members of committee, which 
Mr. Tsuji proceeded to do: those chosen being Messrs, Tochi Tamotsu, 
Tkoma Yasuto, Kusnkabe Sannosake, Takei Tamotsa and Namikawa 
Hisa-aki, 

‘Tho rules were, as wo have seen, drawn up previous to the mooting 
to which we have just referred and passed at that meeting. ‘They were 
slightly revised in August, 1884, We give a translation of them as 
they stood after this rev 
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“What man is there that doos not seck health and happiness for 
JE? What subject is thero that docs not dosire poaco and 
prosperity for his country? And no sooner do we desire these things 
‘than it becomes our duty to endeavour to make ourselves thoroughly 
oquainted with the hidden sources from which they flow. What sro 
tho hidden sources to which wo refer? No other than eduentional 
sources, Sinco tho revolution nnd the innuguration of the now rogimo, 
education, like other things, has made great progress, Day by day, 
and month by month, improvement has been added to improvement, 
‘Yot when wo look into things narrowly, wo find there is still much left 
to bo done. In some oases, we find that though tho intellect is ou 
vated, people have no regard for morality, and ho idea what itis. On 
the other hand, we s00 persons who, though very moral, pay no atten- 
tion to the subject of bodily health. Others there are who are addicted 
to all kinds of usoloss display in what they do, others who have no 
definite object in lifo ; others who sink to the lowost depths of ignominy 
and pollution; and so we might go on without end, Do not all 
‘those things show that the edueatfon of the country is sill limited in 
extent and inferior in quality ® Moreover, though the Government for a 
Jong time has been most anxious to improve the state of edueation—to 
make it moro efficient and bring it within tho rench of a larger number 
‘of people, yet this duty is by no means one for whose discharge the 
Government alone is to be held responsible, Each individual is under 
‘an obligation to lend his or her aid to the cause of educational reform. 
Zt being a part of the nature of every man to seek for health and hap- 


‘piness for himself and peaco and prosperity for his country, the devising 
Volexri th 
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Denefits becomes one of the 





of means for the obtaining of the 
paramount duties of every man, 

“Tt is now just a year since the formation of the Tokys-Kyaikukwat. 
‘Though our sphere has been limited we have exerted ourselves to the 
‘utmost, Wo now purposeextending the field of our operations by soliciting 
the aid of all those throughout the country who are desirous of promot- 
{ng the end we have in view, and so hope to make our enuse known in 
‘every part of the laud, In taking this course we trust that we sball bo 
giving assistance to those who control the education of the country, as 
swell as acting ns lenders to all those persous throughout Japan who feel 
‘the need of progress in this matter. With this in view, we have re 
‘tho xalos of tho Society, and have altered its namo to the Dai-Nihon Kyo- 
dkukwai, Tt is our earnest desiro that those who approve of the effort we 
‘are making will come forward and give us their assistance, and thus show 
that they folly understand what aro the hidden sources of that personal 
Lappiness and natioual prosperity which they desite to seo attained. 





























‘Tam Roxas ov te Taranzsn Epvoarzon Sooray, 

1 T,—tThe objeot of this Society is tho uniting together in anygeso- 
ciation all persons who aro actuated by similar desires in the matte Of 
‘education, the devising of plans for the improvement of our education, 
‘0 as to make it comprehensive and progressive, and thus tho assisting 
of those to' whom ite control has been entrusted.” 

T.—Starting with the above-named objects in view, in orderto attain 
thom wo deom, the progress of morality, the diffusion of knowledge, the 
strongthoning of body and mind to the extout of doveloping all the 
powers of both into perfection, to be considered the cbiof things ainveu'nt, 

TL.—tThe Society shall be enlled tho Dai-Nihon Kyothutwai. 

TV.—For the present, the offico of tho Society shall be at No. 7, 
Tide machi, 1 chome, Kojimachiko, Wokys. ‘This place bas beon decided 
on ag the most conveniently situated for all purposes. 

‘V.—Any person who approves of the object of the Society may 
become a member of the same. 

‘Vi.—Any one who wishes to become a member must acquaint the 
Society with his dese, and must fill in a paper that will be sent to him, 











"The officers ofthe Mombuaho. 
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giving his namo, age, place of residence, ceeupation, and the name of 
tho place at which ho is registered, ‘This paper must bear the senl or 
signataro of the appliennt. 

‘VIL.—Thoso who have complied with the above conditions will 
receive a cortifionte of membership. 

‘VIU.—Members are allowed to attend tho annual, monthly, and 
special meetings of the Socisty, to state their views to it in writing, or 
to put any questions to it that they plonse. But it shall be left to the 
Divector to decide whether the views of any member shall be made a 
subject of discussion at n publio meeting or not. 

IX.—It is tho duty of members to give attention to all subjects 
connected with eduention, and to inform the Society of auything that 
appears to them to call for their consideration, 

Members aro allowed to take their families and two friends to 
‘the mootings of the Socioty, But at times want of room may make it 
ry to refute admittance to nuy but mombe 

Persons desirous of censing to be members must notify the 


























XI. 
same to the Society, and roturn their certificates of membership, 





XIL—If it happens that a member doos not observe the rules of 
the Society, or doos anything enloulnted to bring discredit on it, or is 
nogligent in the duties devolving upon him, the Director has the power 
to expol him from tho Society. e 

XIIL—Any ono of note, engagod in gonoral educational work, or 
{in tenching scienco ; in fact, any person of reputation, whether foreign or 
nativo, provided it bo considered that his belonging to the Soviety would 
bo of benefit to it, shall bo elocted an honorary member of the same, 

XIV.—Honorary members aro not required to do moro than 
approve of and assist in the enrrying out of the objects of the Society, 

XV.—The officers of the Society are ns follows :—1 President, 1 
Direstor, 1 Sub-Diroctor, 10 mombers of Committee, Clerks (number 
not fixed). The President shall bo a member of tho Imperial Family. 
All other offce-bearers shall bo chosen from smong the members. 

XVI—Tho Prosident shall have supreme control’ of the affairs of 
the Society and bo regarded as its head. 

XVII.—The Director shall exercise control in all ordinary matters, 
‘but whenover anything extraordinary occurs, the decision of the President 
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shall be taken, and he shall bo constituted the chairman of the meeting 
tat assembles to consider such matter. 

XVIIL—Tho Sub-Dirootor shall assist the Dizector, and when from 
ny cause tho latter is obliged to bo absent, he shall not ns bis deputy. 

XIX.—The Committeo will transact the various business of the 
Society, will give attention to the recounts, and to the compilation of its 
publications, ‘The Director will decide in what way the work is to bo 
divided among them. 

‘XX.—Becrotaries will carry out the orders of the Director, and, in 
ubordination to the Committe, transact the business of the Society. 

‘XXI.—The President shall be looked on as th 
Director, as well as of all the mombers of the Society, in nny special 
8 that has to be transacted. 
tor and Sub-Director of the Society shall bo chosen 
‘by tho mombers by vole, ‘Tho term for which they ebnll serve aball bo 
two years. ‘Tho mombers’aro at liberty, however, to re-elect the former 
arors whenever they wish to do #0. 

—Fivo of the members of Committoo shall bo chosen by voto 
by the mombors ofthe Society, and five by the Director. ‘The time for 
‘which those elected shall sorve shall bo two you 

‘XXIV.—IThe Secrotarios shall be chosen by the Direotor. 

XXV.—Tho officcrs of the Society will not be paid, unlossin the 
opinion of the Dizeolor on special occasions some remuneration seems 
to bo called for. 

‘XXVI.—The Socioty, in addition to those mentioned above, shall 
appoint an officer, whose duty it shall be to make researches in two 
opartmonts, viz, in that of science and art, and in that of educational 
methods and government and rules bearing thereon. 

XXVIL.—This officer shall be chosen by the Director and the 
mombers, and shall be called the Investigator. It shall be left to the 
Director to decide when his services call for pecuniary remunerntion, 

XXVIIL—Tho Annual mecting of the Society shall be held on somo 
day in March, notice of which will be given beforehand, Should it be 
deemed advisable, however, tho time for holding the meeting may bo 
altered at sny time, ‘The business of the meeting on this ocension shall 
be as follows:—(1) Report of tho progress of the Society throughout 
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the year, (2) Financial statement, (8) Report of the general state of 
education during the year, (4) The voting of officers for the ensuing year 
(this will only take placo overy other yenr). (5) Diseussion of the subject 
for the day. (6) A lecture to bo given by one of the members. (7) 
Conversation on subjeots connected with education. 

‘XXIX.—The ordinnry meetings of the Society will be held on the 
second Sunday of every month, commencing at p.m. ‘The time of hold- 
ing such meetings may be changed to suit the convenience of members. 
‘The business to be transacted on these oceasions shall be as follows : — 
(1) ‘Phe discussion of the subject of tho day. (2) A lecture by a member 
of the Society. (8) Conversation on subjects connected with oduention, 

XXX.—Thoto among tho members who aro desirous of lecturing 




















ball state in writing what subject thoy intend to treat, and shall recaive 
the permission of the Director before lecturing, 
XXXI—Bi 






1 tho ordivary monthly and annual meetings, should 
ation, upon the 
Director and not loss than 10 members giving their consent, a special 
shall bo enllod. 

XXXIL—All other business of tho Society will be seltled in 
accordance with another set of rules to bo drawn up for tho purpose. 

XXXIM.—Tho share of the expenses of the Society to be defrayed 
bby onch momber is fixed at 20 sen per month. Each member must pay 
his subscription six months in advaneo, tho time fixed for such poyment 
boing January and July of every yen, 

XXXIV.—Any porson who, with a desire to enable the Society to 
moot its expenses, subscribes 20 yen or upwards at ono time, shall be 
considered  Life-member, and not bo required to pay the ordinary 
montlily subscription euy longer, 

XXXV.—When books aro prosented, or money given by sy one, 
‘tho Direotor shall send a letter of thanks to such person. Notice of the 
samo sball be inserted in tho Society's Journal and other papers. The 
amount of money, or the number of books presented, with the name of 
‘the donor, shall appear in the Soeiety's accounts, 

XXXVI—The money of the Society shall be deposited in a trust- 
‘worthy bank, and shall be put in and taken out at the discretion of tho 
officors of the Soviety. 
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XXKVIL—The accounts of tho Society, showing what are ite 
expenditure and income, shall be made up annually and a report of the 
‘same rend to the Society at its aunual meeting. 

‘XXXVI.—tThe Society shall publish amonthly Journal, which will 
izouss subjects connected with education, aud contain notices of various 
runtiers of interest, ‘The Journal will bo supplied gratis to members. 

XXXIX,—Tho foregoing rales may be altered at tho instance of 
more than 10 members, after such alteration has been discussed and 
greed to by a goneral meoting of the Society.” 

‘Tho Society's Journal is in many respects a most valaable publion- 
tion, Tt differs somewhat in size from month to month according to 
1o amount of matter available for publication ; but it usually contains 
more than ahandved pages of closcly printed Sinico-Japaneso. All the 
leoturos given bofore the Society, as well as translations of important 
‘papers and lectares Denting on edneation that have boon read or delivered 
in Burope and Amerion are published in it, Besides theso, all govern 
mont rogulations bearing on eduention aud « minute account of tho state 
‘of education in every civilised country and in every provineo of the 
Tapanese empire aro given, 

In order to show in how many respects the Society has improved 
in tho course of four years, wo append a translation of the Rules as revised 
in November Inet, 
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I.—Mho object of this Society is the consideration of measures for 
the sprend, the improvement and the progress of education, 

IL—his Society shall be exlled tho Japanese Education Society, 
‘and Toky6 shall bo doomed its headquarters. 

TUL—Any porson whatever sympathising with the objoots of the 
Socioly may become a member of the same. 

IV.—Porsons of note and rank, whother seholars or engaged in 
eduoation, provided their election is likely to prove of benefit to the 
Society, shall be croated honorary members of the same. 

‘V.—he Socisty shall have patrons, from among whom a President 
shall be chosen, who shall be requested to exercise control over all the 
‘business of the Society. 
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‘VI.—Princes shall be solicited to become patrons of the Soe 
ir consent shall be so considered. 
VII—Tho Society shall establish branch societies iu the Hokkaido 
i ‘and prefectures of the country ; which societi 

shall be named the “— Branch of the Japanese Eduention Soviety," 

‘There shall be no branch society in ‘Toky.. 

‘VIII.—Tho oficars of tho Sociaty shall be ns follow: 
5 Privy-Councillors, 200 Councillors, 2 Agents, 6 Clerk 

IX.—Lho Director shall have contol of all the Soe 

‘When thero is a Council Meeting he shall be its chairman, 

X.—Privy-Couneillors shall bo entrusted with all matters of great 
‘moment, 

‘XL—Councillors shall bo entrusted with tho settling of all quo 
tious connected with tho business of tho Society. 

XIL—Agonts shall avo control of all matters counested with the 
practical work of the Society. 

XIL—Clorks shall bo engogod in the various business of tho 
Society. 

XIV.—the Director shill bo choson at an Annual Meoting by ballot, 

XV.—Tho term for which a Diroctor shill serve shall bo four years, 

‘The re-election of a Director is allowed. 

XVL—Privy-Councillors shall be appointed from among ordinary 
Councillors by the Director. 

XVIL—Councillors shall be chosen by vote at au Annual Meeting. 

In enso of a vacnney among the Councillors having to be filled up, 
it is advisablo that the name of the person proposed shall be advertised 
previous to his election, 

XVIIL—ho timo of servico for Councillors shall be four years, 
Every two yenrs half the number required shall be chosen, 

Re-cleotion is allowei 

‘XIX.—Agents and Clorks shall be chosen by the Director. 

‘XX.—Tho Director, Privy-Couneillors, and Councillors shall receive 
no salary, ‘The salaries of Agents and Clerks shall be fixed by the 
Direstor. 


+ and 
















‘1 Direotor, 


























Tho President is not included among the offers of the Society. 
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XXI—If for the discharge of the business of the Society the 
Director deems it nocessary to appoint special committees aud hiro 
‘assistants, he shall bo at liberty to do 5 
—Hired assistants shall be paid so much per day. ‘The 
remuneration of members of committees shall be left to the discretion of 
the Direstor. 

XXIIL—The Society shall call a Council Meeting for auy one of 
‘the following objeets :— 

1.—The revision of tho Rules, 

2.—Tuo passing decision on any weighty matter connected with 
the work of the Society, 

8.—Tho discussion or investigation of any q 
edueation, 

4.—On the motion of more than ten members in favour of holding 
such moeting, 

XXIV,—When the votos of the members of Council for aud again 
‘e.motion aro equal, the decision shall 

XXV.—The 
ft which the follo 

1—An ad 
subject of education, 

2.—Couneil and specinl reports, 

XXVIL—A General Meoting of the Society shall be held onco a 
ryenr, at which the following business sball be transacted :— 

‘1,—Reports on the stato of the Sooioty and its branch associations, 
fts-business, rocounts, and publications. 

2.—Addresses, lectures, conversations, debates and questions on 
adueation, 

8.—Couneil avd Special reports. 

XXVIL—Branch Societies may bo formed with the permissi 
the Director in whatever place there happen to be residing more than 
Ihanidred members of the Main Society. 



















‘lecture, n conversation, and  debato on the 








n of 








‘Under pevia eleumstances, in some parts ofthe county, the permission 
to forms Braveh Society wil bs granted even though the naiaber of reeideut 
ember fall hort of exe hundred. 








“The month of Angust is excepted. 
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‘XXVII.—Branch Societies shall appoint the following officers :— 

A Director, Councillors, Agents, Clerks. 

CA MIS ee 2 ed sey TES EN te 

XXXV.—'he expenses of the Branch Societies shall be met by 
the members of theso Societies, 

XXXVI—Branch Societies shall sond to the Main Society a yearly 
report of the progress they have made, 

Special reports shall not be included in thi 

XXXVI.—The Rules of Branch Societios must bo sanctioned by 
the Diroator. 

XXXVIUL—At ench Annnal Mesting of the Main Society ono 
vopresentative of each Branch Society shall bo present, who shall bo 
placed on an equal footing with the Councillors of the Main Society, 
tnking part in discussions and answeriug quostions on educational 
matters, 

‘Tho travelling expenses of these reprosentat 
Main Society, 

XXXIX—Mombors aro at 
to hoar the loctures and nddrossos delivered at tho Monthly and Annual 
‘Mootings of tho Society. 

‘Theromay bo times, however, when, owing to want of room, the admit- 
tance of such will havo to be refused, 

XL.—The Society sball publish » Monthly Journal for distribution 
among its members. 

‘Matters having referonco to Branch Soci 
‘this Journal, 

XLI.—Besides tho rogolar Mootings of the Society, dai 
lectures on education will be given from timo to time. 

XLIL—The Society shall, in response to the invitation of other 
Baneation Societies, send representatives to their meetings. 

XLI—The Society shall open a Library, if such a step bo 
doomed advisable. 

XLIV.—The Society shall print such books as sre required 
for educational purposes. 











ball bo mot by tho 





will be recorded in 








nd 








©The rules which follow being precisely similar to Nos. XIV-XIX in: the” 
earlier sot of rales, vo havo omitted them. 
emery 
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XLV.—The Society shall render assistance to the young 
and relations of their members who may be sent to TOky6 for education. 

‘XLVI.—The Soviety shall respond to applications for tonchers and 
tenching, 

XLVII—'Tho ourvent expenses of the Society shall bo met by the 
subsoriptions ofits members and by donations received. 

XLVII.—Tho monthly subscription to the Society for members 
residing in Tokyd sball bo thirty sen, and for those residing in the 
country twenty-five 

On the presentation to the Society of thirty yen by a resident of 
‘Tokyo, or twenty-five yen by any one residing in the country, tho 
donor sball be exempted from paying monthly subscriptions and shall 
be declared a Life-momber of the Society. 

XLIX.—Porsons entering tho Society for the first time sball pay 
‘an entrance feo of ono yen. 

L.—In order to enable the Society to enrry on its labours for « 
lengthened poriod, a reserve fand shall be gradually forme 

‘The intorest derived from this fund sball occasionally be made uso 
of to moet the current expenses of tho Society. 

LL—Tho Reserve fand shall be supplied from the monthly eub- 
soriptions of members, from the entrance feos, donations, and the Ii 

LLL.—Whenover either money or auy articlo is presented to the 
Socioty, the namo of the donor shall bo recorded 
‘and thus handed down to posterity. ‘The number and donors of such gifts 
shall from timo to time bo stated in the Society's Journal, 

AIL —Any porson who presents to the Society over thirty yen shall 
doregurded as  viriual member of the Society, aud a copy of the Journal 
shall be forwarded to him month by month, 

‘This rule will be followed when, instead of money, some valuable article 
has boen presented tothe Society. 

LIV.—Tho Director is at liberty to frame minor regulations 
in order to facilitate the observance of the above rules. 

‘LY.—If among the members there is any one who does not observe 
‘these rales or who acts in a way calculated to bring discredit on the 
Society, at the discretion of the Director, such a person may bo 
‘expelled from the Society. 
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LYVI.—Theso rules may notbe revised unless atthe suggestion of over 
twenty members, and subsequent to the consent of the council to the 
measure, 

Novenber 12th, 1887.” 

‘Wo subjoin a list of the titles of the moro important papers and 
lectures published in the Society's journal,’ ‘The first number of the 
Present series was published in November, 1888, its title being the 
Dai-Nihon Kydileu-Keai Zasshi 07% 8 ¥ @ 8 








LIS? OF THE MORE MCPORTANT SUBIEOTS DIsCUB! 
DUOATION SOCIETY'S JOURNAL, 





2D AN TH JAPANES 





No. 
L AWERW ERO 2 0 
“ Congratulatory Address on tho Occasion of the First Mecting of 
tho Dai-Nikon-Kyoiku-Kwai.” By Benji Shinji, 
go IR 2 REAL 7 WX. 
“ ‘Tho Development of the Understanding.” By ‘Takei Tamotsu, 
RURIASFR 
‘Two or Three Methods of Reforming our Teachers.” By Nishi- 
mura ‘Toi. 
1 QU RAM DN ITD 
“What is it that at Prosont goos by tho Name of Hdueation among 
us.” By Izawa Shoji, (Continued in Nos. 2 and 4.) 
2. Wo He Be 
“Tho Modo of Teaching Physi 
tinued in No. 8.) 
8 MF BaD MAT MD ZT 
“The Tenching of Physies by means of somo Simple Instruments, 
‘By Gotd Makita, 














By Maraoka Han-ichi, (Con- 








We have omitted from this list papers whose eubjest matter has no direct 
‘bonting on education, or whoso titles aro obscure, also translations from foreign 
Books. 





tho Journal quoted from above (vide p. 77), published in Ostaber, 1888, bore 
' slightly diferent name to the present one, being called the Dai-Nthon-Kyéiku- 
Ireaisht, 
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‘Tho Teaching of Science in Elementary Schools.” By Takamine 
Hideo. 
8 RN we 
‘The Impnrting of General Instruction.” By Kubota Yuzuru, 
5 ARH 
(The Instruction of the Deformed, so as to make up for Organic 
deficiencies.” By Teshima Sei-chi, (Continued ni No. 6.) 











fC He RO 
"Modes of Teaching Chemistry.” By Snkurai Joji. 

6 km ee 
Modes of Giving Instruction in Liternture,” By Naka Michiyo, 





(Continued in No. 7.) 
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+<Tam Davecoracenr oP rum UNDERSRANDING. ” 
Br Taner Taxorsv. 
A Résunt, 

‘We now proceed to give in onr own words a résumé of a loctare 
Aolivered to the Sayetama Branch of the Japanese Edncation Sooiety by 
Mr. Takei Tamotsa on “The Development of the Understanding.’”* 

Tu otdor to show the importauco of the subject discussed by the lecturer 
rnd the felicity of his method of treating it, n few introductory remarks 
oon the subject of education in general will not be out of place, 

Howover good the machinery mado uso of, th thing produced 
Aeponds very much upon the vatare of the material on whioh the 
machine works, ‘This is essentially s0 when the Laman mind becomes 
the subject opernted upon, and tho educational systom of a country the 
jnatrament employed to mould it into what is cousidored a proper shape, 
‘he Tapaueso aro adopting to a very largo exent the educational 
mothods of the West, but the problem that they have to solve for them- 
solves, or some ono hns to solve for thom, is the extent to which our 
‘Western mothods suit the present condition of the Japanese mind. ‘The 
question whethor the iwmodinto tenusition from the eystem to which 
they have been accustomed to the Europenn ono, is not too great a leap, 
‘and, if 40, what menus ean bo dovised for connecting tho old with the 
now, what bridgo ean be constructed to serve as a highway for the 
native mind to eross the gulf that lies botweon its old familiar world aud 
that new ninexplored region which it hopes to renoh, is at once one of 
the most urgent and most perplexing quostions of the day. A minuto 
indy of tho educational systems of the various civilised countries of the 
world, tonds to show that they have all been growths rather than 
eroations. In so far as thoy have succeeded in reaching that final 
goal of education the tenching of meo how to think for themsely 
they ave been based on n most searching aualysis of the 
poouliar mental characteristics of the people among whom they have 
‘eon employed, and have been the fraits of the most Inbourions inves 
gation of the psychological dofects and imperfections that provions ages 
fof bad training produced. ‘There is porhaps no. mechanical apparatus 
‘which, to be successful, needs to be 60 flexible as that of education. Its 

The Teetare wil be Tound in Non. 8 ond 4 of tho Sosiotys Journal. 
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sincoess, like the success of so many other things, depends on perfect 
adaptibility. And because this is so, it is of the utmost importancs 
that, previous to the adoption of any one system in a country, there 
should be a thorough understanding as to what are the strong and what 
‘the wenk points in the mind that has to be edueated ; and how far the 
system which it is proposed to introduce is ealeulated to prove the one 
most suited to the existent mental condition of its people. 

‘Whether from not recognizing the trath and importance of this, ot 
from a feeling of reluctance to expose to the gaze of unsympathetic 
foreign eyes the weakmesses and deficiencies of the Japanese mind, oF 
from some other cause,” those natives who have published treatises on 
‘educational topics have, almost invariably, carefully avoided the subject 
‘of national mental peculiarities snd characteristics. ‘There aro happily 
some few. exceptions to the rule, the lecture of which we propose 
giving a short résumé being one of them. 

‘Mr. Takei’s lecture is well written, and extremely frank and out- 
spoken on a subject which to a native must always be delicate and 
somewhat painful one, for no nation cares to confess that it is mentally 
deficient in some important particulars. The lecturer is evidently a man 
‘who has paid considerable attention to the subject which he undertakes 
to trent, ‘The chief value of his essay lies in its almost exclusive reference 
to the mind of a Jnpanese as distinguished from that of a 
foreigner. Mr. Takei specifies the particulars in which he eon- 
ceives the native mind to be richly endowed, and those respects 
in which it seems to bim to be very deficient. Ho statos at the 
outset that his object in giving an analytic account of the condition of 
the native mind is a practical one, and that he has therefore only pur- 
sued the subject as far as its practical bearings render it necessary. 
Consequently he has not attempted anything like an exhaustive treat 
ment of the psychological phenomena witnessed in this country. He 
adds that, though in his lectare there will not be wanting matter that 
will prove gratifying to the Japanese as a nation, yet, in the main, be 
hhas rather aimed at bringing into prominence things the existence of 
which mast causo regret, and that his chief object in drawing attention 
to these things is the bringing about of their reform. 

Aftr the introduction, Mr. Takei commences with the remark'thet 

Volixrinta 
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‘Japanese learning has always been borrowed, nnd is not a product of thio 
nation, aud argues that learning being n product of tho intellect, itis in 
the condition of the Intter that we must expeot to find the source of that 
‘want of independence that charnctorises all Japanese learning, The 
Aeficioncy of originating power complained of is certainly owing to some 
defect in the adopted method of developing the intellect. Ho goes on 
to ask in what tho development of the intellect con Thero are 
some, he remarks, who maintain that it consists chiefly of Experienco. 
‘They say that ifn uumber of things bo seen and heard, man's intel- 
ligence will develop of itself, Others maintain that it depends on the 
cultivation of Memory: that if » man has a memory in whieh to store 
up all the information which his field of observation yields to him, this 
will ingure to him a mind that is both active and intelligent, ‘There are 
others again who hold that intelligences depends upon the cultivation of 
tho Reflective faculty ; that aftor things have been seen and heard, and 
oven remembered, if they be not pondered over avd the natural laws 
‘that underlio them investigated, there can be no true and adequate 
development of tho understanding, Hero the lecturer gives it as his 
opinion that the codperation of the threo processes is absolutely essoutin!; 
tnd that, f any ono of them be wanting, the effects will show themselves 
in an imperfectly developed intellect—in want of independence of thought 
‘and inventive power. 

‘The eubatanco of the looturer's subsequent remarks is as follows 

‘There aro somo who maintain that itis owing to tho oxtremely limited 

nature of our experience that we Jnpnnose have no learning of our 
own, Oar field of observation has been too confined to allow of onr 
inventing much, But, considering that for eouturies we have had the 
closest intercourse with the Obinese and Koreans, this explanation does 
not meot the case. ‘The intercourse between ourselves and the Chinese 
differs but little from that held between the Grecks and the Roman: 
fand yet, whilst both theso nations excelled in inventive power, we find 
ourselves almost totally without it. So it is clear our want of originality 
is not owing to want of experience, 

“Tp it owing to lack of Memory ? Certainly not. We find ourselv 
‘endowed with this faculty in no ordinary way, so that, perhaps, there 
are fow nations that can bo compared with us in this respect. 
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“Ts it then want of Reflective power? ‘Thoagh Toath to confess it, 
‘wo are bound to sny that it is. Our possessing uo independent learning 
‘as a nation is owing to this deficiency. If this be so, then it is one of 
the primary duties of all who are engaged in education to devise means 
for the doveloping of this faculty. And this is not so difficult as might 
at first be supposed; for if as exporionce grows the habit of fixing 
the mind attentively on those things with whieh it comes into contact 
de acquired, the materials for thought will be too abundant to be soon 
exhansted. And as for the acquisition of knowledge, if we cau only 
obtain its primary lemonts, we can work out the rest for ow 
for, with the reflective power duly developed, thoughts, like seeds 
in the fields, ought to multiply by handreds spontaneously. 

“And now, to take the three distinet mental faculties mentioned 
above in order: I—We have Experience. Experieuee has been 
ivided into three parts, and made to consist of, (1) Sensation ; (2) 
Attention ; (8) Conception, ‘Things which make themselves felt in the 
mind by means of the senses, produce what is ealled Sensation. When 
1 Sensation has been produced, then the mind affected by it commences 
to examine thenature of the Seusation. Thisis called Attention, When 
Attention is insured, then the mind sets to work to examine closely into 
the relation borne by the Sensation to the outer world; and when the 
Jaw that governs it is perceived, thon we have what is called a Goncep- 
tion. Now all these processes ro essentinl to nnything like vivid and 
rminnte experience ; and upon experience that is minute and vivid does 
all true-kuowledge rest, Il—Memory. Momory is of two kinds, viz. 
‘Verbal aud Rational: that is, the words which express thoughts may be 
retained ; or the thoughts themselves, irrespective of the words in which 
they are expressed, may be remembered. In the aequitement of know- 
edge oue or other, or both, of these kinds of memory is employed. 
TL.—The Reflective power consists of (1) Imagination, or Speculation 
and (2) Investigation, or Inguiry. Speculation it is that asks the how 
amd the why of things that exist, It is divided into two parts, ono 
being called Faney and the other Rational Imagination. Fancy depends 
fon feeling. It is something that cnn never make much progress or 
fffect much good. But Rational Imagination is the forerunner of all 
invention, ‘The Inquiring spirit only comes into existence when the 
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facalty of Rational Imagination is ally developed. ‘The spirit 
contains lrgo element of doubt in it, which lends those who possess it 
to question the correctness of conclusions to which others lave come, 
‘The maturing of this faculty is the flunl goal of all development, and, 
‘Whon neeomplished, is the fruitfal source ofall kinds of knowledge. 
“Aud now, taking the above analysis of mental states and processes 
‘8 our guide, lot us inquire in what respects the Japanse mind is well 
or ill furnished with those clemeuts that aro the sine qué non of all truo 
nd thorough developmont, In the first placo, wo find that in the 
Japanese mind there no is lack of Sensation, but in the Attention and 
Conception which should follow, it is very deficient, Again, although 
‘thonalive mind is endowed with no ordinary amount of Verbal Memorizing 
Power, it is vory weak in what is called Rational Memory. Although 
‘there is no Inck of Fancy, Rational Imagination is very deficient ; and as 
for the Inquiving spirit, itis at such a low ob that prac 
‘oxistont, ‘Tho results of our in 



























ation 
and Inquiry, Non-defisioncies 8, viz., Sousation, Verbal Memory and 
Fancy. For tho obtaining of tho fruits of the Understanding, it is 
absolately necossary that tho eight processes skotshed above should be 
faithfully followed, Bat it seoms as though tho cultivation of the 
Japnneso mind had been confined to the development of Sensation, 
‘Verbal Memory nnd Fancy, If wo divide tho powers which contribute 
to knowledge up into ton parte, then tho proportion in which they ought 
to bo present would bo as follows:—Exporience, 2+; Memory, 2}; 
Reflection 5, By this wo seo that the parts which aro most deficient in 
the Japanese mind are those which can lenst be dispensed with, 

Hore the lecturer goes on to attempt to show how the existing stato 
of things has come about, discussing their geographical ns well as their 
Historical antecedents, It is very possible that the views of Mr. 
Takei may bo objected to by some ns somewhat extreme, and that 
since the leoture was delivered changes have occurred which demand 
some modifications in the above statements to make them striotly 
et those foreigners who have come into close contact with 
the Japauese mind and those natives who have given the subject careful 
‘nd impartial consideration, must admit that there is a great deal of 
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truth in mauy of Mr. Wakei's remarks, and that psychologists would do 
well to pursue the inguiry further, making the analysis as exhaustive 
4s possible. ‘The power of the verbal memory of native students in thi 
country is quite astonishing, but if auy other language is asked for than 
‘hat in which the author they are studying has expressed himself, they 
froquently become embarrassed and speechless. All this is, of course, 
the effect of the Chinese educational system that bas been followed for 
so mauy centuries. In it the mind bas been concentrated on words oF 
ideographs instead of on ideas, and depth of thought has been sacrificed 
to a skilful arrangement of phrases. 

‘The primary work of education, then, for & long time to come, 
must be the developing of the originating, speculating power 
of the nation. Not until the native mind is freed from the deaden- 
ing mechanism with which it has been oppressed and bound as 
se lo be the slave of words, 














with adamantine chains, will it 
forms, and fixed inflexible processes, and move abont at ease in the 
of thought, visiting what region it pleases, and collecting from exch place 
visited such materials as it has to yield, and nsing its accumulated 
treasures to strengthen and adorn structures whose designs and execution 
are alike creations of its own genius, and no longer as heretofore 
facsimiles or slightly modified reproductions of models invented by 
others. 
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SPECIMENS OF AINU FOLK-LORE. 





By mur Rev. Jo, Barcuzzon. 


[Head 14th March, 1888.) 


‘The following specimens of Ainn folk-lore form a small portion of 
matter which the writer has himself collected, from time to time, during 
a period of neatly six years. They are merely specimens. Many other 
examples might be given. But it is presumed that the following helf- 
dozen samples will be fully suficient to lustrate the manner in which 
this erude race of men, in the absence of books, kecp their legends, 
fables, and traditions alive. 

It is not pretended thet all such legends are interesting to general 
readers, for some of them may be said to be quite ridionlous and non- 
seusical, Nevertheless, they are ell curious in their way, and are 
certainly well worth studying from a linguistical, philosophical and 
anthropological standpoint; hence it is hoped that the following 
specimens of Ainn folk-lore will not come amiss to the ethnologist. 

Some of the Ainn legends and traditions are recited in prose, and 
others in a kind of verse. Those given in verse are recited in a sort of 
sing-song monotone, whilst those in prose are chanted more in the 
natural tone of voice. 

Ench legend has its own particular name, asa reference to those 
here given will show. In the ease of those in verse, the name appears 
to indicate cither the metre or tone of voice, whilst in those given in 
pprose the name seems to point rather to the subject than to the tne or 
metre, For an example of prose see the last specimen given, and for 
‘verse see auy of the preceding ones. 

Yol.xvi—15 ~ 
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‘The legends or traditions given below will be found in parallel 
columns, Aina on one side and an English translation on the other. 
‘The divisions into verses or sections are the writer's own, made for 
bis own convenience in the matter of translation and for easy reference; 
‘nd it is hoped that they will be found usefal to any persons who may 
hereafter either desire to translate the Aina for themselves, or to 
compare the one language with the other. 

‘The translation is as literal as possible, but the writer cannot hope, 
in every case, to have hit upon the exact corresponding English word 
or phrase. ‘To any one who knows how dificult it is to translate the 
egends and fables of one nation into the language of another, my 
risgivings on this point willbe easily understood, duly appreciated and 
it is hoped, generously pardoned. 

In order that the theme should not be interrupted, it will be found 
that most of the notes and explanstious have been reserved till .the-end 
of each legend. 

will ow proceed with the specimens :— 





—AN AINU LEGEND OF A FAMINE. 


Isusa-Tnvsa.* 
1, Tnusa-Iousa Ramma kane 1. There was a woman who was 
“ —— puyara ofta ever sitting by the window 


and doing some kind of neodle- 
work or otber ; 





2, Innea-Imusa payara? otta 2. In the window? of the house 
« poro toki there was «large cup filled to 
© Kike-ush? basbui the brim with wine, upon 
© kanbashai ka which flosted a ceremonial 
— momnatara. monstaxho-lifter.* 

8, InusaIousa Kike-ush bashui 9, The ceremonial _moustache- 
«ta ate Tifter was dancing? about upon 
© tereke-tereke.* the top of the wine eup. 





7 Truainasa appears tobe the mame of the tune or tone of voice in which 
the legend is rected. 
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4, Tnusa-Inusa Shongo pa wa 4, In explaining the subject from 


Cy ‘the beginning, and setting it 
© shomgo gesh wa forth. from the end, the tale 
«atte kane rons thus 





“ene bawashi :— 
6. InusaInnsa Ko-ingara gusa, 5. Now look, do yon think that 


© pase Kamai the great God, do you thiok 
“shi no Kamui ‘that the true God was blind? 
“© ene tara pskno 

* eshiknaki he an ? 

6. Tnnsn-Inusa Aion kotan 6. In Ainu Innd there was a great 

+ komeash fi wa famine, and the Aina were 
«inn utara ying from want of food ; yet 
ep kn isam vwith what little rise-melt and 
© ai wa okere with what little millet they 
anak ki koroka dhad they made (a cup of) wine. 
7. patek koro kam- 

aachi 
© patek ekor aman 
©. tonoto akara 
 Kirnwe ne na. 

7, Tnusa-Tnusa Pase Kampi 7. Now, the grest God had mercy, 
© erampokiven ‘and, in order that oar relatives 
«yuk atte an might est, produced both deer 
“hep atte an and fish. 
 iwane yak ne 
“aatara ibe 
 gusa.ne ma. 

8. Innsa-Tnnsa Pase Kamal 8, And the great God had merey 
 - rampokiwen wa upon us, therefore He looked 
‘© Kore, tambe gusa upon us and, in truth, saw 
© ingar’ an awa that in Ainu-land there was 
“son no poke famine and that the Aina had 
«Ain, kotan nothing to ont, 


 kem-ush an 
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Innea-Inusa Ainu utara 











ep kn isan 
«irok oni, 

9, Tnusa-Innsn Tambo gas 9, Then was thnt eup of wine 
nel a tuk *Inoquer-ware® 
%jwwnnt shintokot 
oro nota, 

10, Tousn-Iousn Truka ne koro +10, In a very littlo whilo the seont 
© tonoto nara of the wine filled the whole 
© chiset upshoro house, 

“ tasbnat) 

11, Inusn-Inusn Tambo gusu kamui 11, ‘Therefore wore ll the gods 

4 obitta asbke ak’ Led" in, and the gods of places 


© kotan Koro kam ‘were bronght from overy- 
“ no wa ne yakkn whore j 
take rawe m0; 

12, Tousa-Inusa Shisak tonoto 12. And they wore all well pleased 














«qukomaktekka with that delicious wine, 
Kirawe me, 

10, Inusa-Inusa Petru-ush mat? 18, Then tho goddesses of ‘the 
+ ¢hiwashekot mat —_rivers and the goddesses of the 
—ofatapkanra mouths of rivers danced back 
© kakeushpari, tnd forth in the house, 

14, Inasa-Tnusa Tanda orote 14, Upon this all the gods laughed 
«ea obitta with smiles upon their fucos ; 
«——ahanoha ott, 
mina kane 5 

15, Tnusa-Tnusa Kamui shiwentop 16, And whilst they looked at the 
— oshitkurakote ‘goddesses, they savr them pluck 


‘ont two hairs from a dee 





And, as it wore, blow them 
« akoewara-ewara ‘over tho tops of the mountai 
then apponred two herds of 
deor skipping upon the moun- 
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Tonsa-Inusa shinna kane tain tops, one of bucks and the 
“« momambe topa other of does. 
“shina kane 
“© iworo shokata 
araterckere. 
17. Touse-Tonsa Tu chep ramram 17. Then they plucked ont two 
srishpa-rishpa scales from a fsh, and, as it 





were, blew them over the 
the rivers, and the beds of the 
rivers were so crowded with 
fish that they scraped upon 
the stones, and the tops of the 
rivers were so full that the fish 
stood out like the porches of 
ouses and were dried up by 





the san. 
18, Inusa-Inusa Chep ne manup 18. So the things ealled fish filed 
pet iworo shoka all the rivers to the brim. 


“© qumashtekka. 
19, Inust-Inusa Tap orowa no 19. Then the Ainu went fishing 


Aion utara and caused their boats to 
“hep koiki gusa danee upon the rivers. 
pet iworo kata 


chip terckere. 
20. Inusa-Inuse Chepnu ko-oksi 20, The young men now found 








“ iworo shokata fish and venison in rich abun- 
“© okkaibo utara dance. 
«© yuknu ko-kei. 

21. Tambe gusa Ainu moshiri 21. Hence it is that Ainu-land is 
pitike rawe ne. ‘Tambe gusa so good. Hence it is that 
shashui shiri pak no tan from ancient times till now 
eramaure an rawe ne, ‘Tambe there has been hunting. Hence 
gusu nei aramanre urookata itis that there are inheritors 


‘an rawe ne ns. to this bunting. 
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J puyara or window is always paced inthe east ond of « ut. Tt is the 
smorod window, and no person may 100k into a hut through it without incurring 
the poonty of grat dieploarare from the owner thereof. The Ainw often worship 
towards tho sun rising through it, and always, in their ibations, three drops of wine 
re throwm towauds it, Oaeide ofthis window there are always clasters of whittled 
‘willow sticks, called tnao oF naa, to be ween, 

"Thenoaro placed there as offerings to the gods, asa sign to them ofthe devout- 
reas of the worshipper. Besides these willow offerings, one may often 200 long 
poles ata into the earth aving tho rkalls of bears or dete placed pon them as 
J sign of thankfulness for success in the hont, This window, then, being restored 
tude ina aens, tho poutine property ofthe gods, we may easly understand why 
f legge, welled oup of wive was placed before it, Te war an offering, and wns 
‘plaood hore to sollolt the favour ofthe god 

‘ihe ceremonial moustache-liters are poculiarly made, and aro used for 
aqecia religious purposes. ‘They are of diferent pattems, Some have bears and 
amo have deor carved upon them, ‘The present ono, however, is called Jikewsh 
dasdut, ie. amoustashortter with shavings loft upon the top of it. Tis expecially 
‘med nt worship when supplications are made for any pariicular benefits, ‘Those 
‘Which havo anioals carved tpon them aro generally uted when thanks are made 
to the gods, while a common moustachositer, Having no particulax carving upon 
{tin used‘on goneral oootsions, ae for instance, when some news of any Kind Ix 
‘lng mada known, or when «friend or relative makes a cal, 

‘Tho uto of these movstache-ltters is peculiar, The raison @étre aeems to be: 
‘Piva, to Keep the moustache out ofthe wine, and secondly, to offer drops of drink 
to the gods with, ‘Three ops must be given to tho fire goddess, threo throw 
temards the east window, three towards the north-east comer of the hut where the 
“Atha treasares aro kopt, and then three drops must be offered to any special god for 
‘photo benoit the libations ate offered or to whom the Ainu-are paying worship. 

‘Wine enters ory aegely into all the religious worship of the Ainu, and they often 
make religion a prlext forgetting intoxicated. It has occurred to mo that perhaps 
this legend of the famine is kept alive only in order to show how good a thing itis 
to manko wing and how woll-pleasing to the gods itis to offar butions to them, TY 
‘wustho-smell of the wine which deow tho gods together, itwas wine which 
easodithe goddesses and mado them dance, it was wine aguin which caused the 
Thale gods to milo; in short, it was ell owing to this ono large cup of wine thet 
food was brought to the Aina and that there are any of them alive now. TE was 
the wine which even caused. the moustache-lifter to loxt about and dance upon 
‘the top of tho cap! What a sight is «fall cup of wine to an Aina! How 
auiekly hie eyes sperkle and dance with delight when he sees it! ‘The very 
ound of the word aake oF tonoto makes him smack his Kips. 
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‘Nore ox Vense 3. 

"the word tereke-tereke, which I have here translated by “dancing abou 
really means to “ jamp,” “skip,” or “hop aboot.” Here two ideas are intro- 
‘duced :—First the eup was so fall of wine that the very;moustacholifter conld float 
‘upon it without touching the brim; secondly the moustachelifter was so pleased 
that it conld not contain itself, bt must needs skip, jamp, hop or dance about 
with delight! So good and powerful was the wine. 








‘Nor ox Vanse 4. 

‘This is merely an Ainn idiom and exprewes the ides that this partialar 
‘subjest shall be thoroaghly explained and set forth. 

‘Noms ox Vinsr 5. 

‘The idea contained in thes lines seems to be this:-—Though the Ainm were in 
such straits, ot it was not without the knowledge of the gods; and it war not 
possible thai they should neglest this large cap of delicious wine which was placed 
fn the window for their special deleetation. Tt was made and placed 
thete in erdar to get the gode together that they might talk over this mighty 
amine, to pot them into a good temper snd exuse them to help the Ainn in this 
‘their sad exlamity. No! the gods were not blind. 





‘Nom ox Viens 6. 

‘Though food was so very scarce, yet what little rice or millet the Ainu 
‘bad they gave it up to the gods. They made a litle choice wine as anofering and 
presented i to them. Hace may be soon the devoniness of the ancients. The 
result was as is stated in the 7th verse; sh and venison were caused to abound! 
‘The prayer was heasd and answered. 





Nore ox Vansz 9. 


‘Six appears to be the sacred or perfect member of the Ainu ; hence, alitle of 
‘the wine was put into each of the six Iacguer-mare vessels. 

‘These laeguersware vessels are of Jepanese make andre highly prized by the 
‘Ainu. In fect, they Took upon them as special treasures, and the importance of 
‘man is mearured by the number of these vesesls in his possession, and by the 
‘number of old swords he has. It is ssid that, in ancient times, the Japmeso 
rulers used to sell these vessels to the Ainu, well filled with sake, of course, for fish 
‘and the skine of enimals. Money was never peid for these things. Hence, 
drinking peremony, the very best lacquer-rare vessels are produced ; the wi 
‘poured into them and then ladled oat into winecups and handed round. Strange 
‘to-say, the women-are allowed to come in and sit behiod their husbands and drink, 
‘itanything is handed to them, thoagh they mast never take part in the prayers, 
‘The women, however, get very littl wine indeod ! Wine was made fr gods and men, 
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‘not for women, ‘The mistress in whose house the libetions are offered is allowed 
40 produce a bottle—not a lange one, to be sure, but aill » bottle—which is Aled 
‘and kept for her private use! ‘The Ioeky woman generally hides this bottle, lest 
‘ar loving husband should steal it wud rellove her of the contents (hereof ! 











Nora ox Vener 11, 
phe word ashe auk, which Thave heve translated by “Jed im,” really means 
be ed in by the hand." ‘The Aina havo a very curious eustom of taking 
persons by the hand and leading them into the house tis a sign of great honour 
tobe so led, I is considered to be the height of Aisexpect to enter an Alva lat 
‘without first giving warning of one's presence; but as thero aro no doors to the 
hata, & caller thus being uDable to Knock before entering, ho must wait outside 
fand cough or make a noise with his throat till ome one comes out and either asks 
hrm to walk in or takes him by the hand and leads him to a sent by the fire, ‘Thus, 
‘out of groatrospoo, the gods wore led into the hut by the band, 





‘Nogn on Vansx 18. 
1 Petruush mat is the goddess of xivors from their source to their outlet, and 
‘Ohiwashekot wat prosidos over thelr mouths, 





IL—ANOTHER LEGEND OF A FAMINE. 


‘The following curious lines were sung to me by an aged Ainn to 
whom I had just been explaining tho dangers and ovils of drinking too 
much wine, and to whom I had been endeavouring to show Low much 
‘pottor it is to worship God in spirit and in truth than by offering Him 
‘wing and whittled pieces of willow wood, ‘Tho old man's object in 
singing this tradition to mo was to euforee upon my mind the fact that, 
votwithstanding all Thad said, the gods wore, at tho time of the famine 
indicated bolow, pleased with these offerings, and aro still delighted 
when the devout worshipper indicates his sincerity by setting these 
things before them, 

‘his song, tradition, legend, or whatever it may be ealled, is quite 
typical of the way in which the Aint convey their thoughts on religion 
‘and other serious matters to one auother; and I give it here as an 
coxample thereof. 
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‘Korma xa.* 

1, Hepokitekka Kimta ne, 1, There was something upon the 
Heteshtekka “ seas bowing and raising its 
Atuye tomo-taye. « bead. 

2 Paian aine Kimtana, 2. And when they came to seo 
Shietashbe “ what it was, they foundit tobe 
Mokoro okai “ monstrous seaclion fast 
Aamkokomo “ asleep, which they seized and 
Akoro wa yan an. “ brought ashore, 

8, Ingar’ ike Kimta na. 8. Now, when we look at the 
Ainn kotan “ 

Kem-ush rok okai. “ a famine in Aino-land. 

4. Chinukara wa gusa Kimta na. 4. And we see that a large sea- 
Shishiri-muka “« Tio was cast upon the shores of 
Sanobata “ ‘he mouth of the Saru river. 
Poro etashbe “ 

Chioyange. “ 

6. Tambe gasu Kimta na, 5. Thusthe Ainu were able to eat 
Aion utare * (i.e. obtained food). 
The rawe ne. “ 

6, Tambe gusa Kimta na, 6. For this reason inao and wine 
‘Aina orowa no te ‘were offered to the gods. 
Tato ne yakka “ 

‘Tonoto ne yekka “ 
Byniyattasa rawe me.“ 

7. Aeyai kamai Kimta na, 7. So the gods to whom these 
Nere kane “ offering were made were pleased. 
‘An an rawe ne, “ and are pleased. 


‘The first and second of these verses are a kind of introductory 
statement of the theme. The remote ancestors of the Ainu race are 


represented as baving seen some large and eurioas object floating about 
upon the tops of the waves of the ses, and rising and falling with them. 
‘The men, therefore, Isunch their boats and go to see what the object 








secited. 
Volxvi—-16 





ima na is the name of the tune or tone of voice in which this legend is 
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tay bo. ‘hoy find it is a mighty sen-ion (shietahbe), They then 
izo the animal, and, by some means or other (how is not stated) bring 
it ashore. 

‘The third and fourth verses make Known tho fact that at this 
pavtioular timo there was ¢ famine ia Aina-Jand, avd that the Aina of 
to-day, in looking back upon this snd enlamity, seo in the sleeping 
serlion the band of the gods working to preserve the raco from 
starvation and certain destruction. ‘This mighty sen-monstey is said to 
have beon east upon the shores of the mouth of the Sara river. Sara, 
it should be emombered, is regarded by the Aina of the south of 
‘Yozo as tho chief district sland ; and the Shishirimuka is the 
lnrgest river in Sara, 

‘Vorsea six and soven aro intended to show that libations of wine 
nd the offering of Inao (ie, whittled pisces of willow wood having the 
shavings loft attached) havo alicays bean a woll-pleasing serfice to the 
‘gods, and therefore are 2o now. ‘They pleased the gods at that time, 
nnd that they plenso them mow is seen from the fact that food is still 
extended to tho Aina race, Henco one grent reason why such ancient 
religious customs should not be abolished, Hence too, according to 
‘Ainw reasoning, this raco of men have no cause to chango one form of 
religion and ite necompanying coremovies and rites for another, Thus 
wo seo that tho Aina, though without knowledge, are by no means 
without retson, vor aro they o stupid and ed ns some people 
may have ts suppose. 



































UL—AN AINU LEGEND OF THE LARGE TROUT. 


- Pro-smaat-eru.* 

1. Piacham-pin Shishiti-muka 1, At the source of the Sara river 
pet etokota there is @ large lake. 
{© poro to an rawe no. 

2, Pia-bam-piu Nei a orota 2. In this lake there was a monster 








“Plu ham-pla ia the nome of the tune or tone of voieo in which this legend is 
recited, 
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Pin-ham-pin poro tokushish front which was so big that it 
«to panet ‘used to flap its (pectoral) fins 
«© amokrap shuye ‘at one end and wave its tail at 
# to kes ta the other. 
a atkochi shuye 
«koran rawe 

8, Piu-ham-pin Kamui kowekari ; 8. Then the honourable ancestors 
me akoiki gasa_ ‘met and went to kill this fish, 
© qweknraparawene; but found themselves unable to 
ad koroka araige ‘accomplish their ond, though 
© enikap rawe ne; ‘they atiempted to do #0 for 
 gnokern, many days. 

a ‘koran an, 
— yumma Keno 
«Ki ruwe ne, 

4. Pia-ham-pia Tkornmpoktoye 4, Beennso, then, they very much 

«an-wane yak ne desired to Kill the fib, the gods, 
‘Aina moshiti who had a special rogerd for 

«— goyam gust tho welfare of Ainu-lend, sent 

4 Kando orowa no help from heaven, 

“ ikaobas an. 

Pincham-pin Ran an ine 6, And, the gods doseonding, thoy 

poro tokushish seized the great trout with their 

«© am-kokishima, hands (claws). 

6. Pinchom-pia Poro tokusbish 6, Upon this it plunged mightily 
+ arikiki koro: ‘nd went to tho bottom of the 
—— perawekntta, Jako with great force. 

7. Piwcham-pia Avikiki an koro 7. Then the gods put forth all 
«© poro tékushish thoir power, and, drawing tho 
yg kambekara ka great trout to the surface of the 
a aepusn kara sine water, brought it ashore. 


8, Upon this all the honourable 
ancestors drow their swords 
‘and chopped the fish till they 
quite killed it, 
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It is said that this mighty trout was in the habit, not only of 
swallowing any animals, such as deer and bears, that might come to the 
shores of tho Inke to drink, buf would sometimes swallow up men, 
‘women and children. Nay, not only so, but even whole boats full of 
people! Yes, boats and all! Hence it was that the ancients were #0 
anxious to slay this monster. 

‘The Aina appear to havo a special drend of large lakes, because 
thoy say that every now and again one of these mouster fish suddenly 
puts in au appearance, and commences its destructive work of swallow- 
ing animals nnd human beings. Only a fow hundred years ago, say 
thoy, one of these awful fish was found dead upon the shores of tho 
Shikot* to (Chitoso nko). ‘This monster liad swallowed a large deer, 
hhorns and all, but the horns caused a severe attack of indigestion to 
‘come on, which the fish could not get over; nay, the horus were so long, 
that they protruded from its stomach and caused its death, 

It is to the notions of one of these monstrous fish that all exrth- 
‘quakes, of which thoro are many oconrrences in Yezo, aro to be traced, 
‘The earth, i.e, 60 far a8 Ainu-land is concerned, is supposed to rest 
upon the back of one of those eroatures; and, whenever it moves, tho 
world, as w matter of cours 
carthguake-cnusing fi is called Tokushish, ie., trout” 
18 Moshiri ikkewe chep, i.e. ‘the backbone fish of the 




































1A propos the Shikot or Chitose lnke, it may perhaps be worth recording that 
the Aina any tho sea used to como up to its very borders, so that large jauks from 
pun formerly anchored there; and thatthe presont lako s neither half so large nor 
‘cop as it used to be, Voleanic eruptions have, rcoording to Aina traditions, boen 
the powors at work here. Shikot is really the old name of the river which flown 
{nto this lake, and from which the lake formerly took its name, 
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IV,—AN AINU TRADITION CONCERNING OKIKURUMI AND 








SAMAT. 
‘Tosuvananv.* 

1, Okikorumi? -‘Tasunnbanu, 1, Okikurumi and Samai came to 
Samai un goru* “ harpoon the swordfish. 

Utarn ino “ 
Repa gas ariki “ 

2, Ru etok oroge —‘Tasunabanu, 2 And we waited for them at the 
hi aiwnkto “ fishing place. 
Okai ash awa “ 

8, Ariki ine ‘Tasonabanu, 8, When they enme they offost- 
Aishixikodtke “ ually Lexpooned n largo fil 

4. ‘Top orawa no Tusunabnou, 4. From this point the fish wont 
Atal pane “ from one ond of the sen to the 
Ati gosh ne “ ‘thor, taking the bont with it, 
Chip ekira ash “ 

5, Tano wine ‘Tasunabanu, 6. Now Samai collapsed for want 
Samai un gor “ of strength. 

Kiroro ckot “ 

6. Okikurami ‘Tosunabaua, 6. Upon this Okikurumi put forth 
Ashiti iporo “ all his strongth and wrought 
Tkosange He ‘with the grant of young man. 
Ponre humsei “ 

‘Yaikopani “ 





“Tanmiabanw iv tho tune or Yono of volooin which Ghia Tegend in recited, 

‘OkiAurun is the Ain name of the Japanese hero Kuxshonguwan Minamoto 
‘no Youhiteuno, who was driven to Yeto by his younger brother in the 12th century 
‘of our era, and who is said by the Ainn to have taught their ancostors the arts of 
hunting end fishing. 

‘Samat un guru stands for Benket, who was the gerrant and retainer of Yoshi. 
tune, and who in said to have accompanied him to Yezo. Samat un guru merely 
‘means a Japenese," Samat boing short for Sanoro, which is the Aint name for 
Japan,” eg. Samoro kotan, Japan,” Samoro wnguruot Samat un guru, “w Japan 
‘eco" Hore T may add, the name of the famous voleanic mountain, the Fy Yana of 
‘tho Japanese, is possibly none other than a corruption of the Aina name Hucht 
“Kamut, who is supposed to be the goddess of fie. 
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7, Teno aine Tasunabana, 7. Then there arose upon the 
Okikurami “ palms and back of his inns 
‘Tek tui poki “ tyro blood-stained blisters, 
‘Tok tai Kashi “ 

‘Ta kom poppise 

















Bhopani “ 
8, Tano sine ‘Tasunabann, 8, And with temper depicted upon 

Okikurami “ is connteunuco Okikurnmi 

Koro wen-buri “ said — 

Bnangorn kashi “ 

Epukitarn “ 

Bre itak-hi “ 

9, Tan wen sbivikap ‘Tasunabann. 9, Ob, this bad swordfish, as you 
B iki gosa “ are doing this I will eut the 
Bkotush tayonn harpoon line ; 

10, Kito anak ne ‘Tasunabann, 10, And because upon the harpoon 
Kito not anak “ hhend thero is motal, you shall 
Kano no gusa “ (greatly suffer from tho noiso of 
Boshike un “ striking ronand grinding bones 
Kano kik bum “ fn your stomach ; 


Pono keuro hum 
Ekovramu-sbitue 
11, Hai tush anak —‘Tusanabann, 





‘Hai ne gasa “ hemp, a plai of hemp shall 
Eke wa baisum = ‘grow out of thee ; 
Hopunt “ 

12, Tush anak no Tusunabann, 12, Because the rope is mado of 
Nipesh* ne gusu “ Nipesh, a Nipeah forest shall 
Bk wa nipesh “ grow from thy back; 

‘Tai hopunt “ 

8, Bwon-dkot yak ‘Tusunabenn, 18, And when you die you shall be 

‘Shishiri-muket “ cash into the mouth of the 








Nipesh is the name ot the tree with the ‘bark of which the Aina make their 
fishing ropos. It is called in Japanete hina mo hi 


uA, 


16. 


16. 
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San o bain ‘Tasuuabana, —shiri-muka! river, and crows 
E oyan yak no “ aud many Kinds of dogs shall 
Paskura “ congregate upon thoo and defile 
Usa sota “ thee, 

Anikotoisere f 


E ka un osoma “ 
BH ko un okuima “ 











‘Nangon na “ 

Erman ‘Tasunabanu, 14, Now, though the sword-fish 
Hawe ash koroka = said it understood, and thought 
Aiva itak news it was Ainw that was spoken, 
Ambo yainu an gusu yet it seorotly Innghed and 
Range mina “ ‘went its way. 

Auwoshuyo “ 

Arnpa an awa “ 

Arapa nn tok koro Tusunsbanu, 15, But beforo it had gone any 

A oshike un “ great distance, mighty pains 

Kano kik hom “ seized it, and in ils stomach 

Pone koro hum “ ‘was heard the sound of strik- 
Utnsn tasn “ ing iron and of grinding 

Ackourama “ bones. 

Shitwe kano “ 

‘Tennk kano “ 

j- Tka wa hi sara Tusunabanu, 16, And plains of hemp and 
Botuku “ forests of Nipah and Shiuri 
Niposh tai “ sprouting forth from its body, 
Hetukw “ it was cast ashoro in a dying 
Shiuri® tai “ condition, 

Hotuku “ 
Tki an aine “ 
Rai an aine “ 
Koi-yange an “ 





The 


4 Shishiri-muka is the naw ofthe Sera river, 
*Shiuri, This is the name of the wood out of which harpoon shafteare made, 
Tepanese of Yezo call this wood Nigaki. r 


? 


¥ 
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11. Use sot Tasunabanu, 17. Then the dogs and erows 
Usa paskara “ congregated upon it and 
Lukotoi sere “ defiled it, 

T ka un osoma “ 
kn wo okuima “ 

18. Tane awa Tasuoabana, 18, Upon this Okikurami came 
Okikarami “ own from tho mountains and 
Sap wa atiki “ said: 

Eno itaki “ 

19, Tan wen shirikap Tusunabana, 19. Oh! you bad sword-fish, it is 
E renga gusu “ by your own fault and for 
E kip ne gusa “ your own doings that you aro 
Aepnkashou “ thus punished, 

Shiri no na “ 

20, Apoknn notkewo Tasuonbanu, 20, Your lower jaw shall be used 
Ashinra nokoro in tho out-houso, and your 
Akanna notkewo ‘upper one shall bo sunk with, 
‘Shuma korende “ ‘stone, and-you must dion 
‘a rai won ai “ very hard and painful death, 
Aki rawo no na “ i 

21, Tan ol ikap Tasunabanu, 21, Do not trent this Ainn tale of 
Anu itak « tho sword-fish slightingly. 


Ttoki irara yan “ 


‘The object of this tradition appents to be threefold. 

First to prosorve nnd hand down to posterity tho fact that Yoshi- 
sane and Benkei once reside among the Aina race and taught the 
people how to catch tho larger kinds of fish. ‘That these two persons 
really came to Yezo (aud there cnn be but little doubt as to their having 
gone to Saghalien also) aud dwelt at Sara for a time, seems almost 
indisputable, but what eventually benme of them wo are unable to 
















‘The second object of this tradition is to teach people not to despise 
a new-comer or stranger, but rather to see what he can do and what 
tifeful things may be learned from him, e.g, the tradition says:—Ru 
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tok oroge chiaiwakte okaé ash aiea, ana wo waited for them at tho 
fishing place.” ‘The Ainu interpret this by saying that the ancients 
took their boats and went to the point where the fishing was to com- 
mence, aud waited for the appearance of Yoshitsune aud Benkei, ‘Their 
motive, however, was to soe beforchand where tho best fish might be 
caught and fo rotum more successful than their Japanese friends, They 
id not so much desire to learn from them as to parade their own skill. 
Bat it turned out that the Ainu caught no fsb, whilst Yoshitsano secured 
tho vory king of the swordfish ! 

In tho third placo this tradition teaches the Ainu not to forget the 
‘excooding great powor of Yoshitsune. ‘Though Bonkoi dropped down in 
tho bont through sheer exhaustion, and the harpoon line had to be eut, 
yet Yoshitsune turned out to be the conqueror. He eursod the fish with 
‘mighty curse, Forosts of trees and plains ofhemp were to grow from 
its body, and its interior was to resound again with the noise of iron 
striking together and of grinding bones, It was to die a hard and pai 
fal death, bo enst into the mouth of the Saru river and be horribly dafiled 
by crows and dogs. Such was tho curse, and so indeed, say tho 
Ain, did all surely come to pass. ‘Tho tradition finishes up with a 
cnution not to trout this Ainu tale in a slighting manner, 




















V.—LEGEND OF OKIKURUMI IN LOVE. 


‘The following ridiculous logond of the hero Okiknrami in love 
‘with an Aint maiden was told mo some four years ago by an old man 
who has, I believe, sineo presed away. It is a curious production 
altogether. In heating the commencement of this legend, I had 
cexpocted great things, but in tho end found that it finishod up with 











‘The purpose for which this legend is recited seems to bo to tench 

‘young lovers never to despair even if they cannot obtain the objects of 

their affections, and never to look too much after the softer sex. ‘The 

‘great Okikurumi fell deeply in love ; he became very ill, exceedingly love- 
Votixvit7 
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sick ; he lost bis appetite and bodily streugth, He laid down in bis hut 
in sullen despair and would ent neither good food nor bed ; he was, in 
short, ready to die of love; and, mark you, all this bappened through 
{aking just one glance at a besutifal woman, “Dear, dear,” says the 
legend, “ how badly he felt" ‘Therefore let the young beware. 

Bat Okikurumi gets enred of his dangerous malady. A little bird 
figs to the eanse of this afliction—tho object of his affections. Word 
is brought to her of his deep-seated love and ‘ritical condition. ‘The 
pretty little bird wage its tail and whispers in the lady's ear that, if 
Okikurumi dies, the soul of Ainu-lond will also depart, ‘Therefore the 
bird begs her to have merey upon poor Okikurum for the sake of Ainu- 
land. The intereos fal. An unreal, unsubstantial woman 
is made in the likeness of tho beauty Okikurumi was smitten with, 
Sho is brought to his hut, and forthwith proceeds to arrange the mats, 
forniture and omaments. Okikurami takes a sly glance at her through 
his arm bolo or sleeve ; he is encouraged ; he gets up, rejoices, ents food, 
is revived and fecls strong again, ‘This done, the Indy takes her 
departure: she is not. What then does Okikurumi do? Why, he se 
that he has been deceived in the woman; and, as there was notbing 
to be done, nothing to-be said,” he got well again like a sensible man. 

T will now proceed to give the legend, 











nis succes 

















Amerexnar.* 


1, Abeleuraishetenrai Paso Kamui 1. ‘The goddess felt lonely and 
“ mishmugusn _gazed_upon the inside and 
« auntaraba surveyed the outside of the 
“ Kamui koshi- house. 
Kira 
“ soanturaba 
“ Kamoi koshi- 
kira, 
2, Abetenraiahetonrai Soyemba 2. She went out, and behold, 
“ Xkamui ingar’- 
ike, 





* Ahetenrat is the tane ox tone of voice in which this legend is reited. 


8, Ahotenrai abetenrai Ainu moshiri 8, The clouds were floati 
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‘moshirikara- 
Kashi 
rakrak paye 
fan ramasa, 
anwoshuye ; 
inger'ike 
kkor'an awa, 


4, Abetenrai nhetenrai Hetopo- 


65, Ahetonrai ahotonrai As! 


‘horo-ka 
aun chiset ta 
bop an ain 
akemekarape 
fasan asange. 





inne 
Kem etok 
Anukara, 
kemrn oka 
ashik-kotesa 
an an awa; 


6. Ahetenrai shotenrai Puyara shik 


rap kate 
enumanoysari 
ayo chikappo 
eshish-o un 
harikiso un 
ishitara 

ange 
ishitara 

eb 





7, Ahotenrai ahetonrni Tuitak mawe 


ne 

ro itak mawo 
ne 

iko-ariki 


6. 





and 
waving sbout in beautiful 
terraces upon the horizon over 
Ainwland, Yes, that is what 
sn 





So she returned into the house 
backwards, and took down her 
needle-work. 


Again sho looked to the point 
of het needle, and fixed her 
‘gaze upon the eye end thereof; 


‘Then camo a little bird called 
‘water wagtail,” and sat apon 
‘the window shutter and wagged 
its tail up and down and waved 
it from right to left. 


. Then two chirps and three 


chirps enme to her and touched 
the inside surfaco of her ears, 
‘and what she heard was this; 
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Ahetenrai ahetenrai apai kotoro 





“ ebikurare 
“ ene okni- 
his 
8. Ahetenrai shetoorai Pase kamai 8, ‘The mighty Okikurumi, who 
“ Ainw-kotan is the governor of all Aina- 


“ ‘Aina-moshiri and, went out of doors for a 
“ epungine ka- little while, and, seeing you, 





maui has fallen ill of love on your 
“ Okikurami account, 
“ pon no esoine 
“ e nukara awa 
“ eynikntekarn, 
9, Abetonrai ahetenrai Tambe gust 9. And though two bad fish and 
“ tn wen chi- two good fish were placed 
e-kunip ‘before him for food he refused 
“ ‘tn pirikachi- to eat. 
e-kunip 
“ tohae’ike 
“ not-echia 
“ am rawe ne 
ma. 


10. Aketenraishetenrai Okikurumi 10. Now, if Okikurami should 
“ rai wa ne i, the soul of Ainu-land will 





yakne depart. 
“ Ainu-moshiri 
“ ramachi isam 
an na. 

11, Abotonrai abetenrai Okikurami 11, Then the little bird called 
shikoo «¢wator-wagtail,”” waving its 
ani tail, spake two words to her 

“ kara wa and said: “Have merey upon 

“ inunokeshiki us that Okikurumi may live,” 
wa 

“ kore yan, 


“ enumnoye ati 
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Ahetenrai shetenrai aye chikappo 

















“ ishitara 

mawe 
“ tu itak on ne 
“ ‘iko-ariki, 
12, Ahetenraishotenrai Tambe 12, ‘Thus, then, by simply look- 
gusu fing out upon the world Oki 
“ Ainu-moshiri —-kurmmni fell s0 sick of love 
* cotta ingsr'an that though two bad fish and 
awa ‘two good fish were set beforo 
« Okilkurami ‘him, he could not eat, 
“ iyeynikateka- 
a gus. 
“ tn wen chi- 
o-kunip 
“ tu piriknchi-o 
kunip 
taker'ike 
“ not-echinan, 
18. Ahetenrai shetenrai Yeikarap 18, Dear, dear, how badly he 
“ entum ayai- fell! 
koropare ! 
14, Abetenraishetenrai Tambegusu 14, Therefore the form of a 
“ inenoanehi- woman resembling the god- 
wentep dees was made snd sent 
“ ateke kara down to Okikuru 
“ Okikarami 
orota 
“ arene, 

15, Abetenraishotenrai Ayoikirika- 15, The house was set in order; 
ta; nei a that woman who was sent 
sbiwentep down pat things to rights. 

“ arande 
“ yoikirikars 


an, 
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16, Ahotenrei shetenrai Okikurami 16. Then Okikurumi looked 
“ fuse pui kari through his sleeve and saw 
“ ingore wa the beantiful woman ; 
“ Kamat sh 
wentep an} 
17. Ahetonrai ahetenraiYaikopuntek 17. He got up greatly rejoicing ; 
“ hopuni ine he ate some food; strength 
“ usa ibe-ambe _onme back to his body, and, 
ibe, the woman was gone. 
“ netobake pi- 
ike 
“ orowa no 
“ nei a shiwen- 
tep isam. 
18, Ahetonraiahetenrai Okikurumi 18, Okikarumi saw he had been 
“ skoshunge deceived, but there was n0- 
kato thing to be done and nothing 
“ erom'an, ‘to say, s0 he got well. 
“ eno akeri ke 
sam, 
“ ono ye 
isam, 
orowa no pi- 
ike rowe 
ne. 














“hi ka 





‘NOTES. 


‘Verses one to three are a mere introductory statement as to how it was that 
‘Okikaromt fist eanght sight of this beantifal woman with whom ho fel in Tove. 
‘She bad been sitting in the hut and now felt a little lonesome, restless or tired. 
‘Her eyerhad been wandering about from one cbject to another with weary solitude, 
‘She gots ap, goes outside in an aimless kind of way and scans the horizon, which 
she seos is very beaatifol in its grandeur, the clouds being piled one upon another 
fn terrace-like masses, Sbo feels rovived and returns into her hut. . 

‘Tho fourth veree tells us that this lady retamed into the house 
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Tackwards (Netopooroke). This is sign of great respest. A woman, 
‘when going ont of « hut or from the presence of « man, musi alvays, 
sccording to Ainu oliguetis, valk slowly out backwards, Sho must never 
ftom her back on a man! ‘She must always honour her betters, i ¢. tho 
opposite sex. She mut also smooth back her hair, draw her finger eeross bor 
upper lip and cover her mouth with her hund. This isthe woman's mode of aaln- 
{ation and showing honour to her superiors. In the present ease, howerer, this 
comely woman was paying repects to the brilliant beauties of mutore which sho 
saw depieted upon the heavens, hence she esme into hor hut reverently walking 
nokoard 

Bere I may perhaps notein passing, thet, when men are talking together in 
bouts, the women presnt must endeavour to become monentities. ‘They must 
sit apart and either kep silent or speak iu whispers. ‘They generally atin a ing 
snd go on with what work they bave in hand, such as needle-work, making string 
‘or loth or cleaning eh. ‘They are supposed to be neither seen nor heard, though 
‘hey must of court beat the beck and eal of the men and attend tothe fre. 

‘Alo in passing # man in the forest, sho must always make way for the 
stronger tox, st cover her mouth with her and and not speak unless spoken to. 

‘Tho Ath verse merely describes how intent the dy was wpon her sewing. 
Sho looked at “the point of her needle, and fixed her gazo upon the eye end 
Area” saya the legend. 

‘Vers six. ‘Tho waterowagtalis much estonmed by the Aina, for uy consider 
it to be a bird of good omen. Tt is supposed.to be the ist bid that was created, 
and is thought to be a special favourite and companion of the gods. Henco verso 
soven tells us that this Lrd was chosen and sunt to convey tho intelligence of 
Okikurumt'slore-stricken heart and critical condition to this beatifl and ndus- 
frious damsel, The burden of the binds speech is contained in vers eight to 
eeren. 

‘Verse nine, ‘The words “two bad fish and two good fs” form an expresion 
indicating that whatover food was placed before Okikuromi, whether goed or bad, 
he could not touch it. Ho was eo very loresiok. “Dear, dear,” says the thir- 
Aeonth verso, how badly he felt 
‘Verso ton oxpresses what a sad oslamity it would be it Okikurumi were to 
Hr was tho vary lfe and hope of the Ain. 

Let every one take warning from veres twelve and thirteen. I is nt good to 
Jook upon a woman and Become Jovestrsken and lovesick on her account. Seo 
‘what Okikurumt sutlered. 

‘The rometnder of thes versos merely tell ut how easly tho great Okikoromt 
imuclt was deouied by a shadow. 

‘Tho moral the Ainu draw is:—Do notbe too easly deosived by woman's love, 
for it soon passes away ike mere unsubstantil phantom or shadow; or as the 
swords aro: —" iti not". ih cones tobe. Therefore beware, 
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VL—A LEGEND OF OKIKURUMI AND HIS WIFE TEACHING 
‘THE AINU HOW 10 FELL TREES. 


I suppose there are very few persons now residing in Japan who 
doubt that the Ainu onco inhabited, at all events, the whole of Japan 
proper, north of Sendai, And, indeed, there appears to be ample proof 
showing that they also penetrated farther south even than Tokyo. 

‘The scene of the following legend is laid in the northern part of 
Japan, probably in the province of Nambu or ‘Tsagaru. It is suid that 
Okikurumi and his wife wore very old people when they taught the 
Aina how to eut down trees, and that this is the last act Okikurumi did 
among the Aivu, for both he and his wife ascended to heaven riding 
‘upon the sound of falling treo and enveloped in fire, Tn fact, Tam 
fold that the act here recorded took place after Okikurumi’s death, but 
‘that he was sent down from heaven with the express purpose of assi 
ing the Ainu to fell a“ motal pine tree,” and, having accomplished this 
work, he returned thither. It is » curious legend, and I confees that 
Teanuot quite understand its drift; however, Iwill record it here as 
another spesimen of eurious Ainu foll-lore, 

















Kaon.* 

1, Samoro moshiri Kaori 1, At the head of Japan there 
rmoshiri peketa “ was a metal pine tree. 
ani shunga “ 
ash rawe ne “ 

2, Kamni kouwekarapa Kaori 2, Now, the ancients, both noble 
napora kami “ ‘and iguoble, came together 
nupan kamai “ and broke and bent their 
emosh koreuba “ swords (apon that tree), 
mush kokekke “ 
sbir’an awa, “ 

8, Nowenchikko Knori 8, ‘Then there came a very old 
nowenpalkko “ man and a very old woman 
utara ine ‘upon the scene, 
ariki, “ 





* aor is the tne or tone of voice in which this legend is recited. 
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4. Nowenchikko Kiori 4, The old man had a useless old 
‘wen kamanate “ axe in his girdle, and the old 
shitomushi “ woman a useless old reaping 
nowenpakko = hook. 

‘wen iyokbe “ 
shitpmashi “ 

6, Kamo utara Kaori 5. So they caused the ancients to 
euminare = ough at them. 

6. Kemai katap ne Kaori 6. Even the ancients were unable 
kan’ ninkeshbe to eat down the tree, 60 they 
nowenchilkko “ said: “Oldman andold woman, 
nowenpakko « ‘what have you come hither to 
hemanda - do 2" 
ara gasu “ 
ariki « 

‘kamnj utara “ 
itak awa. “ 

7. Nowenchikko Knot 7. The old man said:—“We 
eno itek bi “ only come thet wo may 
ingara poka . 
ski gusa « 
sriki an awa. . 

8, Ttak-tok koro Kaori 8, As the old man sxid this he 
‘wen kamanata = drew his useless old axe and 
shiko-ctaye « striking the metal pine tree 
kani shunga “ cut a little way into it. 
tangi awa « 
pon no ougara “ 

9. Nowenpakko kori 9, And the old woman, drawing 
‘won iyokbe . her useless old reaping hook, 





iko-etayo s struck the tree and cut it 
tangi awa « through. 


Kaori 10. There was a mighty crash; 
“ the earth trembled with the 
“ fall. 
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121. Nowonchikko sori 11, ‘Then the old man and woman 

Nowenpakio “ passed up upon the sound 
“ thereof, and a fire was seen 
« upon their sword-scabbards, 
Kaori 12, Tho ancionts saw this and 

nokare, " greatly wondered, and then 

oro oynchiki “ they understood thet it was 

Okikurami Okikurami and his wife, 

‘uturesh-koro 

zo rok okai. “ 


NOTES. 


Vorses 1,2. ‘The words Thavo translated by “atthe heed of Japan,” are, 
fn Aina: Samora mushiri, moshri pateta, ond this means “at the noth” 
or “north-eastem” or ‘eastern end of tho island of Nippon.” Sanoro 
‘muir is never use to designate Yezo. 

“Metal pin tee” rather indiates that the pine trees wero very beauifal 
rather than that they were really made of metal. ‘The word Rant, metal” was 
‘often used in ancient times to exp 
“npray hat” hand itl, « magoifent house; kant to, 
ant nitat, 4 dsightot forest” and s0 on. However, verte 2 sows us that 
not Beauty ony ia fnteated here Bat also hardness; for the ancfents bent and 
broke thee“ amonde” (the Afou had no axes) in trying to fell thia **metal pine 
sve" ‘The word T have trauslated by “ancients is in Aino, Kami, which i 
term applied to the gos, bat the words mupuru and mupan "noble and igncble:” 
x “igh and low,” show that mon ar here intended. 

For a aisoussion of the term Ramut seo Transnctions of the Asiatic Socioty 
of Jopan, vol. xv, tj, pgo 17 et ee 

‘Verte 8, ‘Tho words nowenchikio and nowenpaltho are terms applied only to 
“npanese of very spe old age. Chiko and bakko aro aid to be ancient Japanese 
‘worde meaning repectivly, old man” and“ old women 

‘Verses 4-7, The anclents had been working hard to fell thet treo, therefore 
‘hey thought it #icalous that sash en old eouple with such yoortooleshoold ome 
totuy thelr and. Say they:—" Old man and old woman, what have you come 
hitherto do? Merely to lock at you,” says the old man; "wo havo only eome 
‘hat we may ee:” ‘Tho old gontlaman appears to hae been a little sareastc, or 
‘verses eight to cloen sey that he struc tho t2ee with his useless old axeand mado 
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1 little eut in if, and that the old woman gave ita blow with her useless old reap- 
ing hook, and the treo fell with a mighty orash, ¢0 that tho earth trembled with 
the fall thereot; and, with tho sound of the mighty erash, and ia a cloud of fire 
‘they both asoended to heaven, ‘Then, saya verte eleven, the Aina understood that 
‘he old man and woman were no othor thon Yoshitsune and his wife! So ends the 
legend. 

Itmay be asked, who was Okikuroms (Yoshiteane') wife?” This question 
I will dismiss by merely saying thst I do not know. Possibly wo may be able to 
learn in the nesr future. Ihave hoerd, howerer, that he married an Aina woman 
called Taresh Machi,” but this only means" the younger daughter of a hous 
‘We can produce no positive evidence showing who sho may havo been. 

‘The moral the Aina teach from this legend is:—" Let not the younger laugh at 
the elder, for even the very old people can teach their juniors a great deal, even in 
0 simple a matteras felling trees” 











‘VI. POIYAUMBE.* 


Ifany stadent of philology is desirous of seeing what the ancient 
language of the Ainu was really like, he may surely find it in the text 
of this tradition, Many of the words here used are never heard now 
excepting in the like traditions and legends, and most of the younger 
‘Ainu can neither explain nor understand such language unless they are 
first specially taught it by their elders. It really requires much patient 
toil and study to grasp the peculiar meaning of the words, and still more 
fo understand the drift of certain allusions and idiomatic phrases, 
especially as many of them either have already become or aro fast 
becoming obsolete. 

have seen the following tradition listened to by old men fall of 
years with wrapt attention, And indeed, Ihardly wonder at it, for it is 
fan exciting tale, fall of pathos and graphie description, but it loses much 
of its benaty by being translated. 








++ Poiyaumde is the name of the subejot and means “the brave Aina, 
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In order that it may bo tho better understood as it is being read to 
‘you, I would ask you kindly to bear the following fow remarks in mind, 
1, Poiyawnbe may be taken to mean “ancient Ainu warriors.” 

2% ‘The deer which will be brought before your notice are human 
beings, inhabitants of « place called Samatuye. They have come to 
fight the Anu, ‘The speckled buck is their chief aud the speckled doo 
is the chief's wife, ‘The man lends the men, and the woman the women. 
‘Women as well as men used to fight, 

8. These Samatuye people are said to have been a very warlike 
race, They travelled far and wide in search of conquest and fame. 
‘They used to travel and ‘ight in the air, and could assume the forms of 
diferent kind of animals. ‘Thus they eame in the form of deer to wage 
‘war with the Aina, 

4, As soon as the battle is commenced, they assume their proper 
form and carry on the fight in the air. 

5, Bat the Ainu warriors could also mount upon the elonds and 
fight ; hence, the Poiyaunbe here brought before our notice was able to 
travel through the sir to Samatuye and so carry tho war into the very 
camp of the enemy. 

Iwill now give the tradition, reserving all further notes and 
‘comments till the end, 





Porravune, Porvsuenr, 


1. Chisei ta taresh, akoro yupi -1, We three, my younger sister, 
eren a ne wa ramma-kane okan my elder brother and I, were always 
awe ne. together. 

2, Shine anchikera mokoro poka 2, Ono night I was quite unable 
{iki eetoranne en en awa, ingar’an to sleep, but whether what I now 
Ihumi hene ya, wendarap an humi relato was seen in a dream or 
hheno ya, acramushkaro, whether it really took place I do 

not know. . 

8, Akoro petpo, pet turnshi, 8, Now Isaw upon the tops of 
ingur'an ike, pet etokushbe kamai the mountains which lie towards 
nupuri, kamui shikama kata apka’ the source of our river a groat herd 
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topakin shinnai kane ; topa atpake 
oro shiapka ushiush apka, kiran 
ne yakka ushiush ki ruwe ne. 
Mommambe topa atpatn ushiusl: 
momambe topa atpa etercke kane 
suukan’ rawe ne, Tambe gusn, 
shotki kata aki hopuni, uwok kane, 
earasaine no atumamkosaye; kesa 
Kasa-rantupet ayaikoyupa, 
‘tayo hoshi aysipoki-shiri karakara 
Kane, keni shutu keire aureeshin, 
kamui rnngetam .” akutpokiekiu, 
farush ikeyup atek-sayokaro, ka- 
timba unka ku-nom noshike atek- 
sayekare aki, soyoshima, 











4, Pot tnrnshi ra an toi ka wa 
hopuni, rera iyorikikura pani kane 
‘use nisbke ahopuni arapa an awa; 
‘koro yupi chisei tn taresh isotura 
ka ynirarire ki rok okni. 


6, Payo an awa; kami shikuma 
kata, soon no poka apka tope shin- 
nai kane, topa atpata ushiash apka 
Kirau ne yakka ushiushbe ne rowe 
no; momambe topa, topa atpata 
‘ushiush momambe chiterekere ki 





6. Tata orots, push shikorai 





of male deer feeding by themselves, 
At the head of this great herd 
there was a very large speckled 
‘buck; even its horns were speckled. 
At the heed of the hord of female 
deer there was a speckled doe skip- 
ping abont in front of its fellows. 
So Isat up in my bed, buckled 
my belt, winding it once round 
my body, and tied my hat 
strings wider my chin; I then 
fastened my leggings, madeof grass, 
to my legs, slipped on my best 
Doots, stuck my favorite sword 
in my girdle, took my quiver sling 
in my hand, seized my bow, which 
was made of yow and omamented 
with cherry bak, by the mfédle, 
and sallied forth. 

4, The dust upon the rond by 
the river-side was fiying about; I 
‘wasteken up by the wind and really 
seemed to go along upon the clonds- 
Now, my elder brother and youn- 
{ger sister were coming along behind 
me. 

5. And as wo went slong, in 
truth, we saw that the mighty 
‘mountains were covered with great 
herds of backs aud does ; the bucks 
had a speckled male at their head, 
‘even its hors wore speckled; 
there wns also a speckled female 
deer skipping about at the head of 
the does. 

6, On coming near them, I took 
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hhewe an kano, tap orowa no apka 
‘ope, topa ikiti orosama ni-erosbki, 
ne-i korachi shikuma kata apka 
topa ipatoye cbinchiubare, Mo- 
mambe topa akoro yapi orosama 
si-virugo, ned korachi momambe 
topn yaemosbkara sama kane, 
srokai tomla apkatopa aukettektek ; 
momambe topa aukettektek. Rapo- 
Ikoketa, ubunsk yuk ne rok be, sinw 
pito an nangora? airamusbkare, 


17, Arakn itak eashinge ene oksi- 
i: Poiyaumbe eposo gusu kon- 
rametok, tu moshiti ike re moshiri 
ike assuru ash gora ¢ ne wa gust, 
hhokamgin no chishimemokka acka- 
rakara gusu, ek an swan; eutarih 

po chiko-okere iyekarakara ki abe 
gas, e an-rapoki akeri kuni erama 
asa, ¢ konrametok neun henenewa 
no yakka © an-rapoki akari anak 
ne shomo ki nangoro.’ 








8, Palo nekoro, shisak ntsrapa 
tom ka honna sbikeyekaye, yupke 
‘tamkura ikoterckere an no ikippo, 
femondasa ashioume ka atem ke 
Jkonna shikayekaye, yupke tamkara 
koterekere iki an ite, tam ok bumi 
conra isam, Ackotpokba ewen kane, 
‘ashinuma ke a emush, emush kane 





‘an arrow out of my quiver and shot 
{nto the very thickest of the herd, 80 
‘hat the mountains became covered 
swith'the multitude of those whieh 
boad tested poison (j. e. which lund 
‘been bit with poisoned arrows). 
‘And, my elder brother shooting 
into the thickest of the herd of does, 
Killed so many that the grass was 
completely covered with their 
bodies; within a very short time tho 
whole herd, both of bucks and does 
‘was slain. How was it that thet 
which but a short time since was 
deor became » man ? That Teannot 
tell. 











‘With angry words he said to 
mo:— Because you are a bravo 
Poiyaumbe and your fame has 
spread over many Iands, you have 
‘come hither with the purposo of 
picking a quarrel with me, ‘Thus 
then, you see that you have slain 
my friends and you doubtless think 
you can defeat me, but however 
rave you may be, I think you 
will probably find that you sre 
mistaken.” 

8, When he hed spoken so much, 
this lordly person drew his sword 
swith a flash and strack at me with 
powerful strokes ; in xeturn T-also 
flashed outmy sword, butwhen Ihit 
athim with mighty blows there was 
no corresponding ernshing sound. 
Tt was extremely dificult to come 
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ott poken rera ne. Ayaikara ket 
ekotpoka ewen kano ki rok ine, 
pa kata aerampentokbo iki a koro- 
ka, atuman-kashi wen Kempa na 
kohopuni, wen sinu nitne shinuma 
ne yolks tuman-kasbike wen kera- 
pana Kohopuni: 








9. Repokeketa, chisel te turesh 
koro yopi etun ne ino ushiush mo- 
‘mambe uwetunangara; tun keno 
tam sop ukchopani shiri ki. Aine, 
imate kata iki, Koroke iki, ingus’ 
an ike, akoro yupi srasoreke aikne 
taye moshiri shokata tek-kawapo 
Koeohnrarnse shiti ki ita; yupke 
tamkura akoterekere, tup ne rep 
ne ausatuye iki an ita, shichup 
ata shikmu pito ne, Hum erikikura 
puni kane, hontomota kando koto- 
ro orun utase tam sep serekosamba, 
Eara utoro un etuyesere hum sere- 
kosamba ina an gusu, chisel ta 
toresh shichup kate inota oroge 
hopuni ham ko keurototke, 





10. Tala orota won shiwontep 
‘wen xepun mat yayoparaso-chiure 
Kane, moshiri shokata horaochiuw 
‘Tap orowa no shiwentep etan ota- 
‘tam iworo ore-tam iworo iyetercke- 
yo iki an ino, wen shiwoutep tap 
ne rep ne ause-taye, shicbup kate 








‘upon him; it was as though the 
‘wind eanght the point of my sword. 
‘Though this was the case, though 
it was dificult to strike him, and 
thovgh Idid not realize that I was 
struck, yet much blood spurted out 
of my body. ‘That sbominable, bad 
‘man was also bleeding profusely. 





9, Whilst things were going on 
in this way, my elder brother and 
younger sister met with the speckled 
doe, and both attacked it with 
drawn swords. With great foar 
they fought; and, when I looked, 
T saw that my elder brother was out 
in twain ; as he fell, he put out his 
hands and raised himself from the 
earth, I then drew my sword and 
‘cut him twice or thrice, so that he 
became sliving man agaiu, ‘Then 
riding upon sound like thunder, ho 
quickly ascended to the skios and 
again engaged in the fight. I now 
heard a sound as of another person 
being slain elsewhere: it was my 
younger sister who was killed, With 
‘a great sound she rode upon the 
. she died with a groan). 

10. Upon this the bed foreign 
‘woman boasted and said that she 
hed slain my younger sister and 
thrown her to the earth, Then, 
‘the two, the woman and man, fell 
pon me with all their might and 
main, but I struck the bad woman 








son (i 
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hum crikikura tesa kane, shikna twice or thrice so that she rode 
‘Kamoi ne bum erikikura tesu kane, upon the sun : she went to the sun 
ckaketa wen aiau nitne ikoysisans living soul. Then the bad, malig- 
sango kane Kurukashike itek oma- nant man, being left alone, spoke 
re, eno okt ‘th 

‘LL. *Poiyaumbe eposo gusu, 11. “Because you are a Poi- 
ckonrametck tu assuru oroge hopa-  yaumbe and the fame of your bray- 
ni awa; o iki ap gasu, akoro kotan eryhas spread over many countries, 
reibe koro kata Samatuye kotan ne sud because you have done this, 
rrawe ne, Akoro akibi akoro taresh know ye that the place where I live 
fun no ino chashi shikkashima, is called Samatuye, ‘The two, my 
kamai otfa kn konrametok aihunara younger brother and sister, are the 
koro akibi ne ruwe nena. Sekoro defenders of my house, and they 
fan gasa iraige yakka akoro akihi are exteedingly bravo, ‘Thus then, 
ikemnn yak no po ishikuupo ¢ ki if Iam slain by you, my younger 
nangora, eyaikoshunge ¢ ki mangon brother will avenge my death and 
‘you will live nolonger. You must 
be careful.” 

12, Hontqmota wen sina nitne 12, Now Imade a cut at that 
omaretara ataye huni seramu an, bad maliguant man, but he returned 
‘Tasa tamkuri yxinatamnu chon no the blow, and Iewooned. Whether 
no ya eatok no ne ya ayainutumna. the swoon lasted for a long space 
Orosama, akoysisbikerun; ingar'an or a short, I know not, But when 
gasa, sshkai samma amut-emushi I opened my eyes Ifoand my right 
aekuvoknshike tamun-tamun ; ai- hand stretched ont above me and 
ap sama moshiti ka ushbe a wa striking hither and thither with th 
Kina ayaipekap, shinrit keta akoo- sword, and with the left I was 
pentari. seizing tho grass and tearing it up 

by the roots. 

18. Orosama, Koyaishikarun 18, So I eame to myself, And, 
aki rawe ne. Ayaikosbiramshaye I wondered where Samatuye could 
ike; neite an kotan reihe koro kuni be, and why it was so called. I 
Samatuye kotan no wa gust, cbi- thought that namo was given to 
ishitomare ajyekarakara ki bawe the place to frighten me, and I con- 
ne Koro, tukarikehe ahoshipi yak sidered that if I did not pay it a 
anak ne chi-omina ayekarekara ki visit I should be laughed at when 
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humibi, oturai sambe ackotekara, 


14, Tambe gusu, ingar’ an ike, 
tan inno topa ariki rawe, ru kara- 
ashi achopani, inne koten, koten 
upsoro koyaiterckere. ‘Tap an 
tops ru kurukashike chopuni 
arapan aine, tokap rere ko, kuane 
rere ko, chi-ukopishke no iwan 
rere ko, arapa an goro, atni-teksama 
siyosange. Inne kotancbi-shiri anu. 





1g. Tap an ckaye-chish knndo 
kotoro ko-yairikikura pani kane, 
Ikurukeshike kamui kot chashi ebi- 
oushi Kera, cbashi tap ka nishpa 
turembo Imni cbi-shiri ko-noye 
iki, chnshi teksam 
siyorange; chisei sam kata humi 
‘mo. apkash skourepentok noye 
kame ; puyara otbe akakotuti sep- 
ka utura ashikposare, Inger’an 
ike, abe tok ta pon sina pon 
ora abo tek sam koistmbkokke 
eshitehinre, oka noshike koe 
tomum, obsrakiso un pon shiwen- 
top an nangora, aeramushkare, 

16. Tap cashiri, chisei ta taresh 
turn pak nenge yaikoropare hum 
shiwentep okai rowe ne. Tata 
corota pon ainn pon gura ene itak- 
hi" Koingara gusu, akot taresh 
itak sn chiki pirika no ou yan, 
‘Tan anohikatia kamui kuroro yai- 
Kar’bumi aiyamokte ki rawe ne na, 

Vol.xvi—19 

















I returned home, and thus feel 
humiliated. 

14, Therefore I looked up and 
discovered the track by which this 
multitude of persons had come ; I 
ascended to tho path and passed 
very many towns and villages 
And I travelled along this path for 
threo days and three nights, in’ all 
six days, till I came down upon 
the seashore; here I saw many 
towns and villages. 

15, Here thero was a very tall 
‘mountain whose top extended even 
upon its summit 
‘was @ beaatiful house, aud sbove 
this circled a great cloud of fog. I 
descended by the side ofthe house, 
‘and stealthily walking slong with 
noiseless steps, peeped in between 
th cracks of the door and listened. 
T saw something like a very little 
man sitting eross-leggedat the head 
of the firo-place staring into the fire, 
and I saw something like a little 
‘woman sitting on the left-hand side 
of the fire-place, 

16. Here again was a woman 
who in beauty equalled my younger 
sister. Now, tho little man spake 
thas:—“ Ob, my younger sister, 
listen to me, for I have a word to 
soy. The weather is clouding 
over, and Tam filled with antici- 
pation, You know, you have been 
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Koingara gusu ochia tusure kinin a prophet from a child. Just pro- 
‘tusure, pon ram orowa noe ki rok phesy to me, for I desire to hear 
ana, Kekonhetak tusn wa en kore of the future.” 
‘yan, kusa hum ashbe enu gusu ne 
a! 
17. Sekoro kane, pon ainu pon 17, ‘Thus spnko the little man. 
guru itsk rok awa, pon shiwentep ‘Then the little woman gave two 
‘n pase maushok yaierarapa ki rok great yawns snd said :—“« My 
ino, ene itak-i:— Akoro yupi pon elder brother, my little elder bro- 
koro yupi itak an chiki, pitika no ther, listen to me for I have a word 
ma yan. Nep irenga koro akoro to say. Wherefore is my brother 
yapibi ki kntubu ene ani, toime thus in anticipation ? Ihear news 
Kano assura anup; Tomi-sampet from a distant land ; there is news 
shinulop Kashi kosssura ashbe, cotning from above the mountains 
Poiyaunte kami kourametok iki of Tomisan pet!? The brave Poiya- 
tuige, motcho sak no po chi- wmbe have been attacked by my 
sbimomokka akoro yapibi ekara- elder brother without cause, but 
‘kare gusu Poiyawnbe shine okkayo « single man hes annihilated my 
ki yokka skoro yapibi utat’tura brother and bis men. Whilst the 
no wen toi kando akokirukara ki battle proceeds a little Kesorap? 
vuwe ne, Ki rok okai repokeketa, comes lying across the sky from the 
yan gart mosbiri orowa no pon interior; and, though I earnestly 
Kesorap kando Kotoro chikurure; desire to prophesy about it, some- 
Kotusuyapu aki kush ne Koroke, how or other it passes out of my 
makan ne ko ene terekehe auwe- sight. When it erossos tho soa it 
raye. Atni shokata atui chikoikip darts along upon the surface of the 
pon cbikoikip kambekuruka koe- water like a little fish; coming 
chararase, skoro Kotan attom sama straight towards our town is the 
‘yayo ushi pak n0 ne koro xep un clashing of swords, the sword of a 
{goa matiam, ya un garu muttam Ya tin* man anda Rep un‘ man; 





























1 Tomisan peti, the name of a river aaid to be about a day’s journey further 
‘up the West coast of Yezo then Isbkari. 
Kevorap ig stid by some Ainu to be a peacock, and by others » kind of 
eagle. Hore, however, it signifies the vietorious Ainu now on his way to 
Aeatroy Samatuye. 

"Ya un, **Binw.” ‘Rep un, the enemy of the Ains. 
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watnikoro eshishuye, tu Kem blood is spurting forth from two 
shai oro akasipare shiti ki sine, great wounds ; the sword of the 
rep un garu mutiam abun chop Rep we man goes into the setting 
pok akotureyenu, yo wn guru sun and islost; the handle of the 
muttam pinue shikibi shiehup sword of the Ya wn man shines 
Kata tonnatara ki-bi anak ne, syni- upon the sun, Although our 
Komorop akot chasbi iki a yakka, house was in peaco it is now in 
koro chashi uwoma kunjp shomo danger. In speaking thas much 
fap anna. Pak no ne Koro ashik my oyes become darkened. Pay 
toho ushikosamba ki ruwe ne na, attention to what Ihave said.” 
Pirika no nu yan.” 
18. Hawash chiki, tanebo ckbo 18. As she anid this, Iprotended 
ashikopayara chisei samkata nishto that I had but now arrived, and 
* toi oro apat'toi kunue aure poketa knocking the dirt off my boots 
tush kane, apa oratbe Kaisbitapka upon the hard soil just outside the 
terekere, Mindara kuruka konosh- house, I lifted the door-sereen over 
rma aki rok awa, apa tuike un shine my shoulders and stepped insid 
ikinne ikohosari Ki rok awa, nep ‘They both turned round and looked 
Kamui nukan rokbe kat un kuni at me with one acsord ; with fear 
itukarige koshik etumba, harikiso they gazed at mo from under their 
sam niwen chiuike aikoturi eyebrows. Thon I walked slong 
the lefthand side of the fire- 
placo with hasty stride 
19, Pon sinu pon garn eshisho 19. I swept tho little man to 
‘un wa aureiorata abe hetok ne-hi tho right-hand sido of the fre-place 
akoisam kokkee a eshitchiure, with my foot, and, sitting myself 
Kurukashiko aitak omare ene okai- cross-legged at the head thereof, 
hi:—!Koingara gusu, Samatuye spake thus :—“‘ Look here, little 
‘un gurw pon aina pon gura itak an Samatuye man, I have a word to 
chiki, pirika no ou yan, Nep say: attend well tome, Why has 
rametok skoro wa gusu hango rep your elder brother, the Samatuys 
‘un gra tuima rep un guru ehien- mau, attacked us without reason? 
ramtekuk iyekarakera ki rok gusu, ‘Has he not doneso? As you have 
‘Samatuye un guru o koro yupi stirred up this war without reason 
moto sak no po chishimemokka you will be punished by the gods, 
jyekarakara, tap ambe no ya? you will be annihilated, Listen to 
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‘Tap an tumunehi moto sak no po 
shi kip ne gusa, kamui orowa no 
tamanehi seremak akopak gura 
nak chi-anmo-raigo sekarakan 
nangoro; pitika no ma yan, 
Hopakota nikap sina a ne yakka 
iki, ¢ koro Kotan won toi kando 
skokira nangoro; pirika no na 
yan.” 

20, Pak no me koro atemka 
Kouna shikayekaye, yupko tam- 
ura skoterekero iki an awa; 
poken rera ne, chisei kan otoro 
Kohopuni, Tap orowa no chisel 
pan nok chisei pen nok koyaikiraro; 
rapoketa puyara otta apa otta nep 
eapak kunip ina ne manu apatai 
kala ukata toreke, Puyara otfa 
‘Aina no manu Kikiri pasusbko ck 
fan ne yukare; spatoi kala abun 
‘wa ambe kina ofuye ackarakara, 


21, Rapokeketa, pon shiwentep 
eno itak-hi :—* Akoro yapuhi nep 





hi moto sak no po Poiyawnde ne 
ap gusu ki rasuibe, rai ne heki ki 
‘wa gus moto sikno po chi-shime- 
moka ecbi ckarakara gusu, Poiya- 
tambo aramankeso ayaioraye ki 
nangon na, Pirika no nu yan.” 


22, Pon shiwentop itsk keseta 
upshoro Kona serikosamba ; tap 
orowa no apatai kate abun wa 


what Tsay. - Besides, although I 
am a wounded man, I will over: 
throw your town, Listen to what 
Tsay!” 





20, And when I had said so 
much, I drew my sword and 
finshed it sbont. I struck at him 
with such blows that the wind 
whistled, We ascended to the esil- 
ing fighting, and here I chased him 
from one end of the house to the 
other. Whilst this was going on, a 
very grent multitude of men con- 
gregated upon tho threshold. 
They were as thick as swarms of 
fies ; so T out them down like men 
mow grass. 

21. Whilst this was going on, 
the little woman stid:—* Oh my 
brothers, why did ye commit such 
1 fault as to attack the Poiyaunde 
without cause? Was it that ye 
desired to slay those who had no 
desire to dio that ye fell upon 
them ? Henceforth I shall oast in 
my lot with the Poiyaumbe, Listen 
to my words.” 

22, When the little woman bad 
thas spoken, she drew a dagger 
from her bosom nd cut down the 
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ambe, kina otaye ckarakan ruwe 
shine ikinne sbino tem ani aki 
awe ne. 

28, Shiri ki sine, usoinapashte 
aki rawe ne, Ingar’an ike, moyo 
no utara chi-shire mua, utarn 
seremak ta Somatuye un gura 
poneune bike, utara seremak no 
yaikarn kane; irukai nekoro, moyo 
no utara aukettektek. Okake an 
goto, Samatyye un gure niwen 
chinika skoturi kurakashike ako- 
tam etaye, yapke tamkara akotere- 
kere. Samatuye un mat iteksam 
peka koro yupihi yupke tamkura 
kotorokere. 

24, Trukai no koro, tup ne rep 
no ausntuye inotu oroge hopuni 
hum kara keurototke. Okaketa, 
Pon shiwentep ta chish weube 
yaiyekote, kurukashike itak omaro 
ene okeicbi:—“ Ashinama anak 
aoyane nep, ara apaha sak guru 
kurakashike tam rarite ne wa gust: 
Poiyaumbepon yattuiboikokararase 
ne no poka eara maukese ayaiturare 
ki ruwe ne ma, Pirika no nu yan.” 











men at the door like grass; we 
fought side by side. 


28, Fighting 60, we drove them 
out of the house, And, when we 
Tooked at them there were but a 
fow left, but behind them stood the 
little Samatuye man ; yes, he was 
‘there. In a vory short time those 
few persons were all killed. After 
‘this T went after the Samatuye man 
swith hasty strides and drew my 
sword above him. I strack at him 
with heavy blows. ‘The Samatuye 
woman also stood by my side and 
Lit at her brother with her dogger. 

24, Ina short time he received 
two or three cuts and was slain, 
‘Afler this tho little woman wept 
very much and spake, saying, “As 
for me, Iam undone. I did not 
desire to denw my dagger against 
a man without friends, As the little 
Ibawks flock together where there 
is food, so have T an earnest desire 
to be with thes, O Poiyaunbe! 
Listen to what I say. 











NOTES. 


1. Poiyaumde, Thave eome tothe eonclusion that this word is most probably 
meant to designate the ancient Aino, for, ya tun guru is the word by which the 
‘Aina used to distinguish themselves from foreigners, whom they called 
‘Rep un guru. Yawn guru meant, “persons residing om the soll, or “natives.” 


Rep un guru means, “persons of the sca: 





‘or “persons residing beyond 
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or “Islanders.” Thos Polyaumde siguides, “little beings residing 
for the word may be divided in this way: Pot or pon, ‘little; 
ilo; pe “things,” “being,” “persons: 
Pox, however, should not be taken in this instence to really mean “small” or 
bat i ie intended to express endearment or admiration, and may in this 
caso be conveniently translated by “bravo; thus the word comes to mean the 
‘brave Ains.” Persons who especially bore this name were the brave warriors of the 
‘Ainu nee, what we should probably eall the heroes of the people 

2, Beotions one to five need no comment from mo; Iwill therefore pass them 
over, merely saying that such minute and graphic description is common among 
the Ain. 

8, Sostion sie asks 

















Hoow wes it that that which but a short time ago wax 
‘ndocr became e man? That cannot tell” It was now for the frst time that 
‘the Aion discovered the deer to be homan ‘They now assumed their 
‘Proper form and were found to be enemies come to pick a quarrel and Aight. 

4 Section seven contains the challenge to ght, Here wo sco that tho 
speckled buck, now tured into « man, socuses the Aipu of slaying bis comrades. 
‘He seeks some ground of quarrel and sttempts to shift the real cause of the 
war from his own shoulders to those of the Aina, when, in tenth, ho 
‘himself had invaded the land. “You have slain my friends," says be. ‘Then out 
flash the swords and the duel is fought with vigour and warmth. 

5, In this section we have also an intimation that the Ain was of great 
fame; his fame had spread over many lands.” What lands these wore I cannot 
Yesrn. Some tall me that the Ainu sailed in their boats to Manchuria and crossed 
‘tho ice to Siberia, and there waged war and traded. 

6. Section nine tells us of the ight botwoon the foreigne’'s wife and the Ainn’s 
‘brother and sister, both of whom wero slain by her. The brother was cut in 
‘train, but the Foiyaumbe went end struck him twice or thrice with his sword, 
‘which, it is sui, brought him back to life! ‘This is a very curious statement, but 
it is suid that the Ainu onco had the power of bringing persons back to life by 
cntting them with their swords. To this vory day they have a custom of drawing 
their swords over a sick porson and making @ pretence of cutting him or her to 
poses. ‘This is cupposed to have great effcaey in healing and restoring to life! 
‘The Ainu sey that they have lost the power of restoring slain comrades to life by 
the sword, and this isthe reason they havo now given up fighting ! In this setion 
tre havo also an intimstion of how the Ainu used to speak of life and death. The 
‘Ainu’s sister rode upon the sun ; i.e. she died. Death is riding upon the setting 
‘sup, and life is riding upon the rising sun, or a shining like the sun! This is a 
cutious thing, What the underlying thonght may be I will eave you to imagine. 

17, Section ten tells us of the death of the dos, who had become a woman: ber 
body was let, but her living sou! travelled to the sun, ie. she was slain, 
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8 Sections ten end clecen intimate that the antagonist of the Aina was 
beginning to fee, He therefore threatens him with the vengeance of his bother and 
ister; le also tells him thet the name of his country is Somatuye, Where 
Samatuye may be I eaunot find oat. Samatuye mean, ‘tobe cat in trains" but 
18 aid to be tho name of a place or comtry. 

9. Section fourteen. ‘The path hy which the enamy iad come was in the air 
ad the Ainu followed it up til he camo to the country called Sumatwyes Here, 
‘he fteenth ection saya, was an exceedingly high mountain, upon whose summit 
‘vas Dull the cia’ palace j at ite fot was hecopital city. Again the Aina aseends 
to the ais and comer stoultly to the door of the pslace; ho sees tho brother and 
ster of his euewy and listens to their conversation, What bo overheard is 
recorded inthe sixteenth and seventconth section. 

10, Sections ssteen to eighteen, ‘Tho sister was a prophetess, ‘hore are still 
prophets and propheteses amongst the Aina, but their chit daty now is to tell 
the causes of ies, to pretribe medicines, fo charm emay sickness, end to make 
nova the ulimate rnut, ie. to tell whether a person wil dieor get well again. 
‘When a perton prophesies he or she is supposed tosleep or otherwise Toosecon- 
sciousness, the sist of prophecy o Avination is thought to enter into the heart 
fof the prophet, so that the aubjet merely bacomes a ool or mouthpiece of the 
ods, The prop i not eren supposed to know what he himsct says, and often 
the listeners do not understand what his words portend. When inthe aat of 
propliesying the prophet is in afeacfol tremble; be generally breathes very hard 
‘nd drope of perspiration stand pon his brow. ‘Though his eyes should. be open 
they have forthe time being, lost all power of sight. He sees nothing but with 
the mind. ‘Everything he soe, whether relating tothe past, prosent or fare 
spoken of inthe present tense. This spvit of propleoy is quite belived in by the 
people and the prophet or prophetes is often resorted fo, But euriously enough, 
zo person can prophesy just when he or she pleases: ho must wait til the spt 
seizes him, Nor ie a good drivk of wine alvays needed, but contemplation and 
prayer are absolatenoseasites. ‘The burden of prophecy sometimes comes out in 
jerks, but more often in a ind of sing-song monotone. 

11, Thave witnosed a prophat propbesying, and, toly, I thinkit would be 
dimou to nd a ore solemn scene. Absolute silence was observed by the poopla 
twho mere congregated together: no voice was to bo heard but that of he prophet 
‘Od mien with grey beards eat thro with toars in their oys, silent and solemn; 
attentively were they listening to what was being suid. The prophet appeared to be 
quite carried aay with hie aubject, for he was beating himeelf with his bands. 
When he hed finished, he opened his eyes and, for moment, they looked wild 
snd shone like fire; but exhaustion soon camo over him. But to retom. 

12, Bedton srenteen, ‘This sections contain the woman's prophesy. Sho sees 
‘he fight beyond the Isbilart iver. She beholde her brother and his oets alain 
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in battle, She soos the conquering hero, the Ainu, come fitting across the skies 
like Uitte ied. Hedarts along upon the soas like a fish skimming the surface 
of the water, She hears the clashing sound of swords coming straight towards 
tleir own city and palace. ‘They are Aion and Samatuye men that she soes.. The 
Ainu, says she, is wounded. The sword of the Sanatuye man, her brother, 
goes into the setting sum, i 8. ‘The aword of the Aina shines upon the 
he conquers. And, lastly, sho oes that the very houso in which they aro 
ein danger; and, no wonder, for the Aina is at the very door listening. ‘Then, 
‘ay sections ofghteon and ninetoen, in walks the Ainu and challenges the brother 
to fight. 

1B, Sections nineten to end tell us the result of this fight. ‘The woman casts 
in her lot with tho Aina. She assists him in the fight. ‘The Samataye men are 
allslain, and the woman becomes the Ainu’s wife! So onds this tradition. 
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AROUND THE HOKKAIDO. 


By 0, 8. Mem, 0. E. 





[Read 14th March, 1888.) 


In the following paper there will doubtless be found a considerable 
amount of matter familiar to those who have read the paper contributed 
by Capt. Blakiston to the Royal Geographical Socioty in 1872 and the 
letters of the same gentloman to the Japan Mail some few years since, 
At the same time, while Ihave found it unavoidable to repeat some of 
the information supplied by Capt. Blakiston, I trust there will be found 
some fresh matter in this paper which will be of interest and assist in 
arriving at a more correct opinion of the expabilities of the Hokkaids 
than has hithorto been the ease. 

I may say that the object of my tour round the island was with 
the view of advising the Government as to the most suitable sites for 
the construction of harbours for the better development of the trade of 
tho island, 

On my arrival in Japan in June of last year, T was fortunate enough 
to obtain as my colleague Mr. N. Fukushi of the survey department of the 
Hokkaido, a gentleman who is not only intimately acquainted with the 
geography of the country, but who also had the additional advantage of 
having accompanied Capt, Blakiston in some of his travel 

Oar party, consisting of Mr. Fukusbi, an engincoring assistant and 
myself, left Sapporo on the 10th July, and proceeding by way of the 
road from there to Mororan, reached Tomakomai on the south coast on 
the evening of the same day. 

‘This road is one of the very fow in the Hokkaidé suitable for 

Vou xvi—20 
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‘wheeled trafic, and with the exception of one or two short lengths in 
the vicinity of Nemuro, no others of the same description were met 
‘with during our trip. Shortly after leaving Sapporo the rond passes 
through deposits of voleanie ash and pumice, which render the ground 
quite unfit for farming operations, although trees seem to thrive fairly 
‘well upon it, Further on, in the neighbourhood of Chitose (Stoeey), 
‘the ground appears to improve, and small lots near tho road are under 
cultivation principally with root erops. In this neighbourhood some 
fow years since deer were plentiful; now they are hardly ever seev, 
‘and the deer canning factory at Bibi bas been closed for some time, 

From ‘Tomakomai eastward the rond—or rather horse-trask—follows 
the const line, and passing through the villages of Yubutsu, Magawa 
and Sarubetsu, the small town of Shitsunai is renched, which place is 
well situated in a valley close to the month of the Shibiebari river and 
‘possesses good accommodation for travellers. ‘The occupation of the 
inhabitants slong this district is fishing, both for salmon snd sardines, 
the latter being all made into manure and shipped to the south for 
tho ricesfelds. ‘The mouths of the rivers along this const bave » 
striking peculiarity: they all ron parallel to the shore in a westerly 
direction before finding an exit to the sea, ‘This is due to the sand 
drifting along the coast from enst to west, owing to the prevailing 
winds coming from the enst to south-east, and also perhaps to the tidal 
‘current setting to the westward close in shore. This action I will refer 
to further on when describing the north-enst const, where it is even 
more marked. At Sambutsu the first Aino population of any importance 
is met with, but they are apparently being rapidly mixed with the 
‘Jnpanese race, the number of lalf-castes being very noticeable. The 
country round about here appears to be very fertile, the small axens that 
aro cultivated near the villages raising good crops. Horses are bred 
hero in numbers, and as the winters in this district are not 0 sovere as 
lsowhero in the island, they can generally subsist throughout the winter 
on the bamboo grass which grows luxurinntly and which they appenr to 
relish. The quality of theso animals is very inferior, however, chiefly 
owing to the want of proper regulations during the breeding seasons. 
After leaving Shitsunai, Urakawa is the next place of importance reached. 
Here there is a considerable population during the fishing and sea-woed 
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more than one-half its 
mm end of the main 





seasons, but after these are over the town lo 
inhabitants, who return to their homes in the north 
island, The sardine manure harvest is over in tho last week in July, 
being succeeded by that of sea-weed (liombu), which generally lasts two 
‘months, there being a fixed day for beginning and another for stopping 
operations, in order, I presume, to ensure the woed being gathered in 
the best condition. Referring to the sardine manure ;—at Urakawa the 
prico last year was about 160 yen per 100 kok, that is 42 shillings per 
ton with the yen at 4 shillings, although the price has been known to 
rise as high as 400 yen per 100 koku or 106 shillings per ton, ‘The 
smell of these fishes drying in tho sun is anything but pleasant to a 
traveller. As to the sen-weed, enormous quantities are gathered 
along this const during the season and exported to the south of Japan 
and to the Chinese markets. In deep water off this const the weed 
sometimes reaches a length of 90 feet aud a width of six inches. It is 
highly natritious, and not at all unpalatable when eaten with a little 
shoyu, The south const of tho Hokkaid6 appears to be the only one 
in which this woed reaches perfection, although it is met with on the 
‘west const, ‘This is due no doubt to the rocky nature of the const and 
to the cold enrrent setting in along the shore from Cape Noshapu to the 
eastward towards Voleano Bay. 

Horoidzumi is the noxt place of importance after passing Uraknwa, 
and here the population is also to a great extent migratory and the 
trnde much the same as at Urakawa, Tho road between these two 
towns was Inst summer very rongh, no less than six soparate ranges of 
hills 500 feet or so in height having to be crossed. A new rond has, 
however, lately been opened along the shore, one or two tunnels having 
been made through the cliffs overhanging th sea, 60 that travelling on 
horseback is now much easier. ‘The old road, though very rough, 
Lowever, was well worth the extra exertion required, as the senery was 
charming, occasional peeps of the sea being obtained from the hill-tops 
through the trees. ‘The timber in this district is well grown, and in 
description is much the same as in England—ash, onk, elm, bireb, 
chestnut avd numerous others; also Matsu, three kinds—Todo, Yezo 
‘and Shenuku, Wild flowers grow here, and in fact all round the coasts 
in profasion—wild roses, lilies, iris and all the descriptions seen at home, 
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Fiom Horoidzumi tho road cuts across the peninsula, terminating at Cape 
Brimo, and strikes the coast again at Ganora. A new rond as recently 
‘boon made, so that travelling is now comparatively easy, only a couple of 
hills 800 to 900 foot high having tobe crossed. Fogs are very provalent 
along this eoest from Brimo to Noshapa Cxpe during the summer months, 
fand oven in July the traveller fools the cold severely when he gets into 
fone. As soon as the coast Tine is left, however, the heat is somotimes 
oppressive. Within the distance of a milo from the chilling fogs and 
fast wind of the coast, the magnolia tree is found in fall blossom under 
tho shelter of « hill, and the thormometer stands at between 80° and 
90° F. in the shade, 

Pasting through Bird and Birofane, Ohotsanai, at the mouth of the 
‘Tokachi river, is venched, ‘This town is situated on the west branch of 
the river, but owing to the fact that this mouth is frequently blocked up 
by duifting sand, and also because good drinking water is difficult to 
cbiaio, the authorities axe thinking of shifting tho town to tho cnst 
month, where the river is more likely to remain in its present position, 
since itis to a certain extent sheltered by reef of rocks jatting out 
from the shore and where also good water is plentiful. 

‘The Tokachi is ono of the threo large rivers of the Hokkaido, and 
oats aro able to navigate it for 28 rifrom the sea const, ‘The land in this 
valley is of first rate quality, and provided some feclitios were given 
for shipping ator near the river mouth, it would be one of the best 
districts for settlers in the Hokkaids, Kushiro, about 18 ri to tho 
eastward of the mouth of the ‘Tokachi, is a town of considerable impor- 
tance, and from its favourable situation is likely to become one of the chief 
towns of the island. One of the most valuable sulphur deposits in Japan, 
or perhaps in the world, exists inland from Kushiro at a mountain near 
Kushiro lake, tho quantity of sulphur being for all practical purposes 
limited, Up till quite recently the mineral was carried on prck- 
horses to a point on the river 17 ri from Kushiro, whenee it was 
brought down by bouts to the Inter place for shipment. A railway bas 
jast boon opened, however, from the mines to the river, and the river 
ifsolf has been cleared of obstructions to a moderate extent, so that 
when good harbour is constracted at Kushiro the sulphur trade will 
assume prominent place in the exports of the Hokkaido, Conl hes 
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leo been discovered close to the town, and is at present used in the 
small river stemers towing the sulphur boats, and judging from appe 
uees it is of fairly good quality. To the miveral products of this 
district must be added the exports of fish, fish-manare and sea-weed, 
fand the produce that will arise from the cultivation of the land in tho 
neighbouthood, which is of considerable area and of good quality. 
‘Alkkechi Vay, a fow ri to the enst of Kushiro, is ono of the best 
‘anchorages on the south const, the town at the head of the bay being » 
thriving place and having a first rate ten-houso offering good accommoda- 
tion for travellers. ‘The large Ingoon at the head of the bay, called Be- 
Chiripp, eontains a great quantity of large oysters, somo of the shells 
measuring 18 inches long. ‘These oysters are dried, tinned and shipped 
to the Chinese markets. Hamanaka bay, having @ good anchorage 
‘under Kisitap island, is a place of some importance and does a con- 
siderable export trade in fish and sea-weed. From this the road follows 
the const to Hnoasnki on the south side of the Noshapu peninsula, with 
branch seross to the town of Nemuro, the chief town in this part of 
the island. As Tboforo remarked, fogs are very prevalent all slong 
this coast daring tho sammer, but they seem to excel at Hanasaki bay. 
During my visit to that place T only once saw the whole of the bay— 
bout one mile wide—and that for the space of two hours only. Hanasaki 
bay is the port of call for steamers trading to Nemuro daring the months 
‘of January, Febroary and Marob, during which period the harbour af 
YNemuro is blocked up with dift-ioo, Nemuro, situated on the north side 
of the Noshapu peninsula, is a thriving place and bas ineressed in size 
very much during the last fow yenrs, - It possesses a small bay or 
harbour suitable for small coasting oraft, and is eapable of considerable 
improvement, All the trade from the adjoining coast and islands 
‘concentrates at Nomuro, the value amounting to nearly one million yen 
annually, Within n fow miles of the town a militia settlement bes 
lately been established on the same principle as those existing net 
Sapporo, The soil here is of good quality, and fair erops ean be raised 
fof Lemp, potatoes, turnips, daikon, beans and barloy Oats and wheat 
Ihave not been attempted as yet, but there seems no renson why they 
should not succeed. Tn the neighbourhood of Nemuro there is also a large 
farm of over 9,000 acres enclosed in a ring fonco now belonging to private 
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gontleman, part of which is being broken up with the plough and part 
Deing put under pasture for cattle, Cattle aud horse-breeding spears 
to be attended with suecess, but sheep-raising has not been tried as 
yet. This is the only place in the Hokkaido, excepting the government 
farms at Nanne and Sapporo, where farming on a large scale has beon 
‘attempted, and there is no reason to doubt that it will be perfectly 
suocessfal with proper management. ‘The country about here and in 
fact ell slong the peninsula consists of 1 fiat tablo-land from 50 to 100 
feot abovo sea-level, covered with undergrowth and stunted trees, the 
east winds and fogs no doubt preventing the latter from attaining large 
growth. The fogs, however, do not affeet the production of coreals and 
root erops to an appreciable extent, nnd the climate generally appears to 
bo somewhat similar to that of tho east const of Scotland, whore 
‘admirable crops are raised in spite of enst wind or fogs. 

From Nemuto the road follows the shore line to Oueto, where the 
entrance to a large lagoon has to be crossed by a ferry. Passing on 
from there, still following the shore line and crossing another lagoon 
entranco, the Nickibetsu river is reached, where good quarters can 
bo obtained at the small town of Bokkai or Bitsukai. ‘The Nishibeteu 
is tho bost salmon river in Japan, although not by any moans the 
largest one. At Bekkai the government established a salmon eanning 
factory some yonrs since under American direction. It is now, however, 
in private hands and appears to be well managed, although perhaps it 
‘would be an improvement fo Inbel the tins, not only as a gaaranteo of 
the genuineness of the contante, but also as. help for the extension of 
the trade. From information obtained on the spot, it appears that no 
legs than 15,000 foku (2,200 tons) of salmon are annually taken out of 
tho river, together with a considerable quantity from the sea coast in the 
vicinity, As the traveller proceeds northward along this const, horses 
become more dificult. to obtain, the quality of the animal begins to 
dotoriorate, and it is a very rare thing to get a horse that bas not bad 
‘quilities of some kind. Nino out of ton are inveterate stumblers: they 
‘vill not keep their noses off the ground if they can help it, This is no 
doubt dae to their being chiefly used as pack-horses, in which eapacity 
soveral are usually tied together, the head of one animal being tied to 
the tail of the next in front, and so on. 
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From Bekkai to Shibetsa tho road is not of the best description. 
After heavy rain it is usually impassable owing to the swampy 
nature of the ground, and from this eauso we were conducted aloug the 
sea-bench as being the only passable rond. ‘This beach is simply « 
stinking swamp of decayed vegetable matter and sea-weed, owing to the 
lavge amount of fresh water and the absenoe of tidal currents in the sen, 
due no doubt to the sheltered position of the locality umder Cape 
Notske, Unless the traveller has a guide well acquainted with the 
locality, ho is very likely to lose his horse, if not bimeelf, in the bog. 
Under the most favourable circumstances his lot is not a pleasant one in 
hot weather, with the thermometer nt 90° in the shade, innumerable 
Dull flies and mosquitoes, his horses sivking below the knees at every 
stop—all added to the very unhealthy smell avising from the decayed 
vegetable matter, make the road one to be avoided if possible. After 
passing tho base of the Notske promontory, Shibetsn is reached, situated 
at the month of the river of the same name, On this coast the prevalent 
‘winds are from the north-east, and tho tidal currents selting in from the 
same direction equse the sand to drift along the shore to the southward, 
and thus, as on the south eotst, causing the rivers to run parallel to the 
shore for a considerable distance beforo entering the sea. At Sbibetsu 
the inhabitants are continually fighting with the river to induce it to 
fg0 into the sea, to which procoeding it has apparently a decided objec- 
tion. Occasionally, however, after n heavy downpour of rain or a 
sudden thaw in the hills, the river itself does in a couple of hours what 
the natives cannot offeet in a year—it makes a new mouth for itself, 
generally near the point whereitfirst renchesthe const line. ‘This mouth 
does not remain open long, however, the sind drifting in such large 
‘quantities and at such arapid rate, ‘There is practically no Iand under 
cultivation along this coast, the inhabitants subsisting entirely upon 
the produce of the salmon and herring fisheries, the latter of course 
being all made into manure, From Shibetsa a new road bas lately 
boon made across the Shari hills to Shari on the north-east const. ‘This 
rond is shorter by 11 ri than the old rond vid) Walaoi, and the whole 
distance can now bo traversed in one day, although there is a horse- 
station and accommodation for travellers in the heart of the hills at a 
place called Rabetsu. After leaving the coast at Shibetsu the road 
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passes through a forest for the whole distanes (86 miles) until the sen 
coast at Shari is reached. ‘There are first of all miles of birch trees, 
‘used by the inhabitants on the coast for firewood and for the manufac- 
tare of roofing shingles, for which purpose they make use of the bark of 
the treo after the outer covering has been stripped off. Ropos aro also 
mado by tho Ainos from tho bark of the Shina, n kind of ash tree, while 
stoms of the young vine trees are often used for s like purpose. After 
proceeding farther inland larger trees aro met with, such as onk, asb, 
todo and Yezo-matsu, some of tho Inst named being splendid trees, 51 
to 18 fest in cireumference and 160 to 200 feet high. ‘Tho difficulty of 
fteansport to the coast, however, is at prosont so grent that this fine 
timber can not be taken advantage of. In the Shari hills, at about 8 ri 
from Shibetsu, there exist some hot springs and also indications of 
petroleum, the former sending out a considerable volume of water at 
temperature of about 150° Fabr. and having a slight trnce of sulphate of 
fron. The petroleum flows out of the ground iu very small quantities close 
to the stroam issuing from the hot spring, and until « proper well is sank 
it would be impossible to judge whether it could be obtained in paying 
quantities, Neither the hot springs nor the petroleum springs are likely 
to prove of much practical value for some years to come, but the place 
is well worth a visit by the traveller in the vieinity, slthongh th rond 
sfter leaving the main track is rough in the extreme, After leaving 
Raboten the rond crosses the bills by n pass 1600 feet above the sea-level, 
‘and oven in August, with the thermometer at 85°F. in the shade, snow 
is to bo sean in the clefts of the mountains at an elevation of about 8000 
feot or so. ‘This snow melting under the hot August sun makos.the river 
water dolightfolly cool, and a bath in itis very refreshing after a hot 
day's ride, although the bull flies do not suffer the bather to xemain long 
in the free enjoyment of his tub. After passing Shari, which is only a 
small fishing villago, the road follows the coastline to Abashiri, the place 
ofrmost importance in this soction of the const, ‘The shore along here 
is ontirely formed of sand until Abashiri is renched, where a bold rocky 
headland juts into the soa. Before ronching this, however, the entrance 
to a tolerably large lagoon (Tobuisu) is crossed, having in its neighbour- 
hhood a few scattered Aino villages. Abasbiri is a rising place, having 
about 890 inhabitants, all more'or less engaged in the fishing industry, 
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although some small portions of land near the town have been cultivated 
for root crops. A fair anchorage exists under the lee of am island lying 
off the river's mouth, and the bay, which is sheltered both by this island 
and to a small extent by Onpo Notoro, is one of the few locali 
coast capable of being improved into a safe harbour. ‘The siver here 
forms the outlet for a largo lako situated inland about 14 ri. It is well 
wooded all round with all kinds of troos, some of them being onk of 
large dimensions. ‘The depth of this Inko varies from 18 to 28 feet, and 
the water is apparently of a high temperature—higher indeed than 
is due to the hoat of the atmosphere. From tho head of this lake a 
horse-track oxists across the mountains to the south coast at Kushiro. 
From Abashiri the xond passes through Tokoro on to Saruma lagoon, 
bat in order to eave time wo avoided this road and proceeded by sea in 
a fishing boat. ‘This did not turn out a success, however, as the bont 
only progressed at two miles per hour almost the whole distance to 
Saruma, there being no favoursble wind. Fishing boats on this const 
do not differ materially from those in use elsewhere in the north of Japan, 
Dut in any onse the principle on which they are built and the manner 
in which they are propelled aro not to be commended. In sbape they 
‘re not unlike a coffin with a sharp ond, and tho oars ate like orateles 
boat six feet long, the Intter being tied to the thwart of the boat ment 
the bow by short pisces of grass rope, ‘The boat is steered by two long 
swoops at the stem, and theso are also occasionally used in assisting 
the rowers. As to their sailing qualities, the less said the better. 
Owing to the shape of the boat and to the position of the sal they will 
do littlo else than run before the wind : beating to windward is quite out 
of the question. No doubt they have their good qualities, such as being 
easily beached should a storm arise; but for all that I think the 
Hokkaido fisherman bas a good deal to learn from his western brother 
in the matter of boat-building, 

Saruma lagoon is a fine sheet of water about seven ri long by 
threo ri wide at its greatest width, and covering an area of nearly 60 
square miles, Tt is separated from the sen by a continuous row of sand 
hills covered with serub and stuntod oak trees, varying in width from 
250 yards to three-quarters of milo, and at its deepest part measures 
nino fathoms, ‘The outlot into the sons at some distance to the eastward 
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of the lagoon proper, and bas evidently been gradually forced in this 
direction by the sand-drift travelling along the shore from north-west to 
south-east. ‘The entrance at the date of our visit was very natrow and 
shallow, and the rush of water into and out of thelagoon very rapid. The 
outward rush of wateris due to tho tide and to thetresh water discharge 
of the rivers, two of which empty their waters into the lagoon, besides 
some smaller streams, while tho inward rush is due to the tide alone, 
which in the sea rises between three and four feet and in the lagoon rather 
Joss than one foot. ‘This of course always gives a hend of water, except 
at mean fide, either in the Ingoon or in the sea, according to whether 
the tide is ebbing or flowing. ‘This tidal current, added to the effect of 
the frosh water discharge into the lagoon, bas not, however, sufficient 
force to maintain an open mouth to the lagoon, and since my vi 
tho spot the entrance, or rather mouth, has been completely blocked up 
with sand, Whenever this happens the few inhabitants in the neigh- 
Donthood have forthwith to set to work and dig channel to allow the 
water to escape, otherwise the water level in the lagoon rises and 
floods the surrounding country. Last winter the water level rose as 
‘much as seven feet during tho time that one of theso sand obstructions at 
the mouth of the Ingoon was in course of removal. This lagoon would 
form » magnificent natural harbour provided this difficulty with the 
‘entrance to it from the sen wore overcome, 1 thing not by any moans 
impossible, but expensive. All along this portion of the coast of the 
island evidences of the magoitade of this sand drift are mot with, and 
‘wo passed several small rivers that wore completely blocked up, and in 
some ensos, owing to high tides and to a strong breeze causing waves, 
the sea water was flowing into the river over the bar instend of vice 
versa, ‘Tho river wator either finds its way into the sea throngh the 
sand, or else forms Ingoons which inereaso in size until a heavy flood 
comes down the river and broaks through the eaud bar, which is very 
soon re-formed, however. Sarama lagoon is very prolific in oysters, 
some of them attaining a large size, although not, as a rule, so large as 
‘hose of Akkechi bay. ‘They are not utilized in any way, although one 
or two attempts havo been made, but without success, to tin and 
export them to the south. ‘The east end of the Ingoon appears to be 
gradually filling up with these shell-ish. The principal inhabitants 
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in this district are Ainos, the only Japmese being those at the 
horse-station near the mouth of the Ingoon, where there is faixly 
good accommodation for travellers. Seal and mallard are seen in large 
‘quantities on the shores of the lagoon, but ave dificult to approach in 
‘warm weather, In winter, however, wo were informed that they oan 
be shot in considerable numbers by the sportsman who is enthusiastic 
‘onough to spend a month or so in this out-of-the-way place. All trade 
by senis stopped on this coast during the months of January, Febranry 
sma March by the ico drift which sets in from the north snd works 
along the const as far as Cape Nosbapu, near Nemuro. ‘The ioe-feld 
coxtonds seaward for a distance of two or thee miles from the const and 
fills up any indentations in the coast line, such as river mouths, and 
forms one solid mass on the surface of the water, which rises and falls 
with the tide and often does serious damage to the bridges or other 
stroctures below high water mark, Piles are frequently lifted bodily 
out of the ground by the alternate rising and falling of this ieo-fild. 

From the horse-station at Saruma on to Nurubetsu the road follows 
‘the sand hills between the sea and the lagoon to Yubetsu, one 7i past 
the west end of the Ingoon. Here the usual struggle between the river 
and the sand is visible, the latter always getting the best of the fight, 
much to the disndvantage of tho inhabitants, ‘The rivers between 
Saruma and Seya are of no grent size, owing to the water-shed ronning 
parallel to the shoro at about five ri distance therefrom. ‘They are 
liable to sudden floods, however, which frequently open new months 
into the sea, thus often necessitating an alteration in the routo of the 
hhorse-track. Near to Mombetsu several lagoons existed at the timo of 
our visit with apparently no exit into the sea, but as it was, our guide— 
‘an Aino boy—was at fault more than once, doubtless owing to some 
alteration in the size or shape of these lagoons, 

‘Mombetsu is a place of some importance, having a population of 
about 400 inhabitants during the fishing season, and it appears to be 
increasing in size, A fair anchorage for small vessels exists here, except 
swith an easterly wind. From Mombetsa to Porouai and thence on to 
Tsashi the const line presents much the seme appearance, the population 
being very sparse and travelling monotonous, Bamboo grass, which 
grows freely all round the Hokkaidé, is here met with in perfection. It 
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reaches a hoight sufficient to hide from sight both horse and rider, and 
when onco the track is lost the horses are quite unable to force their 
way through it. If this grass wero to be eutirely burned down at the 
end of the warm weather and the ground broken up and cleared, good 
‘agricultural Iand would be obtained. Iseshi is a place about equal in 
size to Mombetsa, theso two plhoes being the chief fishing-stations 
Dotween Abashiri and Soya, ‘Tho lessees of the fishings keep their 
boats, nots and gear at these places, and distribute them slong the 
coast to the various fshing-stations when the season commences. ‘Tho 
‘men employed at this time mostly come from the south, and as soon as 
thoy arrive build a large house or shed for their own accommodation, 
which they again diamantle or pall down at tho close of the season. 
About five ri north of Esnsbi spar of the mountain range forming the 
‘water-shed approaches the coast lino, and the road here ascends the 
side of tho Lill and winds round the end of the projecting bluff at a con- 
siderable elevation above the sea, ‘The yond is very rough, and 
considerable care is required to prevent the horses losing their packs 
‘when rounding this promontory, Just before reaching, this point a 
small bey is passed forming a well sheltered anchorage, except with 
dye northerly winds. It is oalled Higashitomari by the inhabitants, 
‘which is literally “Bast-wind harbour.” ‘This is very appropriate, 
seeing that the anchorage is completely sheltered from that quarter. 

‘At Sarubutsa, rather more than half-way between Esashi and Soya, 
there is a resthouse for travellers, now in rather a dilapidated 
condition, but the trafic in this district being very limited, sufficient 
inducement is not offered for the enterprising ten-ouse keoper to start 
business. The existing house was built by Government for the eon- 
venience of travellers. Close to Snrubutsa is the entrance to a large 
lagoon or lake, into which, however, the salmon passing slong the 
coast will not enter, doubtless owing to the presence of some poisonous 
matter in the water, arising no doubt from the existence of coal and 
pethaps petroleum on the water-shed close by, Passing the small 
fishing village of Chictomai, Cape Soya is reached on the high land, 
above which a light-house has recently been erected for the benefit of 
shipping passing through La Pérouse straits. Saghalien is seen in the 
distance, the breadth of the straits from lend to land being 80 mi 
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‘At one time Soya was the principal town at this end of the island, being 
maintained chiefly by tho travellers passing to and from Saghalion, 
Since the island was given up to the Russians in exchange for the 
Kuriles, Soya lias been on the decline, aud the town of Wakansi, on tho 
opposite side of the bay, las tnken the lend. This is acconnted for 
by the fact that the anchorage off the coast at this point is much superior 
to that opposite Soya, where numerous reefs exist, on one of which 
ELMS. Rattler was wrecked in 1868, ‘The bay of Soya is completely 
blocked up with floating ice in the winter time, in a manner similar to 
tho north-east coast, On the west const, however, except in the 
vicinity of Cape Noshapa, no such thing occurs, the drift iee apparently 
all going down south along the enst const of the island. Its absenco on 
the west coast may be due to a certain extent to the warm eurrent of 
the Kuroshiwo, which sets to the northward along this coast, and also 
to the fact that the prevailing winds blow from the south-west and the 
tidal currents also set in the same direction. This is borne out by the 
tendency of the rivers on this coast to run to the northward before 
entering the sea. Between Esashi and Wakanai horses are not obtain- 
able, with the exception of perhaps ono or two at Soya, and it is there- 
fore necessary to engnge horses at Esashi for the journey on to Soys, 
at which place a sufficient number of fresh horses ean always be 
obtained by sending forward to Wakenai. Sravelling in this district is 
necessarily very slow, the road being very heavy, mostly in loose sand. 
‘The horses too are very inferior in quality aud havo little life left in 
‘them at the end of the third day's riding. After leaving Soya, the 
first day's riding finishes at Bukkai, about ten ri distant. This place 
fakes its name from a peonliarly shaped rock which is supposed to 
resemble a woman carrying an infant on her back,—the word of course 
being of Aino origin. In the hotel or tea-house at Bakkai the furo or 
hhot bath is of rather @ primitive construction, It consists of large 
fish onldron—such as is in uso for extracting oil from herrings—set 
‘upon rough bricks and clay and having a fire of wood immediately 
under it. When the water has reached a high enough temperature, a 
piece of board about 18 inches square is placed on the surface, and the 
bather has to place his foot carefully in the centro thereof and to enrry 
it down through the water to the bottom of the kettle with 
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weight. Ifnot very careful, the inexperienced beginner is likely to capsize 
orbnrn his feet on the bottom of the ealdron. When oneo safely into this 
‘primitive bath, the bather is both washed and smoked at the same time. 

‘A good viow of the islands of Rishiri and Rebunshii is obtained 
from Bakkai, the former being majestic cone-shaped pesk rising out 
of the water to a Leightjof 6,000 fest above the set-level, and the latter a 
flat tnble-island ouly 800 feet or so above the same level and forming 
quite a contrast to ils lofty companion. ‘The road from Bakkai on to 
the Teshiwo mouth is a dreary, monotonous ride of more than thirteon 
i over sandy beach and sandhills, the only thing interesting in the 
slightest degree being the enormous quantity of drift timber lying 
seattered along the beach. ‘Trees of all kinds, sizes and shapes are 
seen here, having evidently been brought down to the coast by the 
rivers discharging to the southward and carried up to this point by the 
tidal ourrent and prevailing winds. ‘The river Teshiwo is a fine, 
broad, deep stream, and is ono ofthe three large rivers of the Hokkaido, 
the others being the Ishikari and Tokeohi. ‘The sand bar at its mouth, 
however, is a complete block to any craft other than boats and small” 
janks obtaining access thereto, ‘The mouth of this river 
puzzling, since the stream rans parallel to the shore in a southerly 
direction for some ‘distance before flowing into the sen, whereas all the 
other rivers on this coast tend in a northerly diveetion, At the present 
time, however, the Teshiwo mouth seems to be following the rule aud is 
again working to the northward, and I think there eannot be the 
ightest doubt but that the sand does all travel northward along this, 
const, After leaving Teshiwo and crossing the Nembetsu river the 
coast changes its form, the sand-hills giving place to cliffs of yellow 
clay rock about 200 fect high, coming close up to the water's cdge. 
‘Those cliffs are gradually being washed away, and the loose material 
forming the beach being very slippery, renders it very dificult and 
sometimes dangerous to pass along the shore, especially when a strong 
sonth-wost wind causes the waves to dash against the cliffs. ‘The proper 
road along this part of the coast is on the top of the clifs, but at the 
present time it isin such n wretched condition, owing to landslips and 
broken bridges, that the more dificult track along the beach is generally 
preferred. 
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Forebotsu, about 8 ri to the south of Teshiwo, is a small village 
containing a fow houses and a tolerably comfortable tea-house, and 
8 ri farther on Tomamai is reached, which place may be said to be 
the nofthern limit of civilization on this const. From this point south- 
ward the fishing industry is actively engoged in and villages ave 
numerous. Approaching Tomemai from the north, the cliffs appear to 
be of bard rock-limestone, and are not disappenting in such a marked 
manner as those near Furebotsu. ‘To the southward of Tomamai there 
exists a uasrow strip between the soa and the high land at the back, 
which is thickly covered with houses. The table-land at the back is 
about 150 feet above ser-lovel, and is cultivated to a small extent for 
root erops principally. Potatoes, turnipe, nnd daikon seem to grow 
very well, and the country struck me as being admirably adapted for 
farming and stock-raising. 

‘From Tomamai to Ramoi and thenee ou to Mashike the traveller 
passes through numerous fishing villages which have a thriving 
appearance, this portion of the Hokkaidé coasts being the most prolific 
inthe fishesof the north—salmon and herrings. Crossing the Kotambetsu 
and Oberaspe rivers, Rumoi is reached, situated on a river of the same 
name. Rumoi is the Japanese namo for the town ; the Ainos call it 
“Rurumoppe.” It possesses w tolerably good anchorage in its bay, 
having deep water close in shore, and as a harbour it is enpable of 
considernble improvement. ‘The trade here at present is all due to the 
fishing business, but there is every probability of Rumoi becoming a 
placo of importance hereafter, both from its position on the coast line 
and from the fact that good conl has been discovered on the upper 
reaches of the river. Masbike, about four ri from Rumoi and close 
under Cape Kamuieto, is at present the chief town on the west and 
cast coasts between Otara and Nemuro. It bes a population of 
between 2,500 and 8,000, a portion of this of course being migratory, 
although not to so great an extent as is the ease on the south or east 
consts. ‘The town is well built, with wide streets and good water 
supply, aud altogether it has a very prosperous appenrauce, ‘Tho 
principal merchants and ishing lessoes in this district Lave their head- 
quarters hore, and the greater portion of the fish aud fish-manure 
produco of the adjoining villages is concentrated at Mashike and from 
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‘there shipped to the southem markets, ‘The harbour, or ather bay, 
at Masbike is exposed to the north, aud having bad holding ground it 
is dangerous for ships to romain at auchor therein with the wind in a 
northerly or north-westerly direstion. 

‘From Masbike going southward the road crosses the mountains to 
Hammamashike, rencbing an elevation of 2,000 foot above ses-level, 
‘and thence follows the coast lino to the Ishikei. As the road in 
quostion is avything but an easy one to pass over, however, travellers 
usually profer to go by sen round Cape Kamuieto, and 0 avoid the 
mountain climb. As we bndno farther const line to inspect before 
etching the Isbikaxi, we embarked in one of the stall steamers that 
run twice a-week during the summer from Mashike to Oteru. ‘This 
steamer was little better than a lannch and very light in the water, 
and as a strong glo was blowing from the eastward wo experienced a 
‘very rough passage, the bont being more than onco nenrly on her beam 
ends, An easterly gale is very severely felt in tho bay of Otaru, and it 
js sometimes aificalt if not impossible to land or embark on a stenmer 
with the wind in this direction, ‘Taking the train at. Otara we arrived in 
Sapporo after anabsenee of 68 days, having tavelleda distance of 640 milos. 

“Having thus briefly referred to the ground travelled over, I will 
now give in as few words as possible the impressions I gained as to the 
present condition of the country and its iubabitants, and my opinion 
as to its fatare prosperity. 

‘To begin with the climate. It is not unlike that of the Britis 
Isles, only having a winter rather more severe and lengthened, aud with 
‘amore humid atmosphere daring the warm season. I will not infiot 
‘upon you any figures relating to temperature, rain-fill, ote. ‘These ean 
always be obtained from the printed reports of the meteorological ofice. 
‘The productions of the soil aro very similar in the two conntries, ouly 
the growth of vegetation in tho Hokkaid6 is the more rapid of the two, 
ae no doabt to tho greater humidity of the atmosphere, This to a 
certain extent compensates for tho extra length of the winter, which 
does not terminate until the beginning of April, when the snow begins 
to molt. Tt entirely disappears early in May. 

‘Avery small portion of tho island is as yet cultivated, and that 
only in a soperficial manner, excepting in the neighbouthoods of 
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7 owing to government help and direction, 
f fairly good system has been adopted. ‘The agricultural population, 
‘mostly coming from the south, have not as yet gained suficient 
experience to cultivate the Innd in the most economical manner, Tho 
system in force in the southern portion of Japau, where two and some- 
times three crops are taken from the land in one season, will not prove 
‘at all romuuerative in the Hokkaido, where only one erop is obtainable, 
Horses being low in first cost and cheap to feed, ploughing should be 
more extensively resorted to, and the market gardening system of 
farming-ifT may eal it so—should be sbandosed. Hithorto all kinds 
fof root crops and cereals grown in the northern portion of the main 
{sland have been tried with perfect success, oxcepting rice and wheat. 
The former will never be grown as a paying crop, owing to the long 
‘winters, and the latter has not as yet arrived at that state of perfection 
hich is desirsblo for the manufacture of good white flonr. I ste no 
reason, however, why, with an ficient systom of subsoil drainage, 
‘wheat of good quality should not be grown and in paying crops. 
Potatoes of both kinds flourish, and the same may be said of turnips, 
Qaikon and beans, while Indian corn, millet, buckwheat snd hemp 
produce average tops. The climate of tho isand is well edepted for 
the cultivation of hardy fruit trees, and in the neighbourhood of 
Sapporo large quantities of apples, pears, plums, cherries, ete, are now 
gaihorod annually and prove & very remunerative crop to the grower 
‘As rogards stock raising, cattlo thrive well, and the beef produced is 
‘not inferior to that grown in the Kobe district, ‘The chief obstacle to 
the more extensive reating of cattle seems to bo the want of capital 
fon the part of the small farmer to obtain stock in the fire instance, 
Shep have not as yet been raised with snecess, owing no doubt to the 
vant of suitable grass land, most of the grass—if such it can bo called — 
being too rank for feeding sheop, and the dampness of the subsoil 
onerelly results in the animal being attacked with foot-ot, In the 
neighbombood of Sapporo, however, I have been informed by Mr. Dun, 
‘who bad charge of the Government farm there for some yenrs, thet 
there should be no difficulty experienced in the raising of sheep. 
‘There is therefore some hope that shesp-farming may yot bea success 
in the Hokkaido. 
Vol.xvi-23 
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‘Horses aro at present bred in large numbers, especially along the 
south coast, where, as I have already said, their winter keop is 
not an important item of expenditure, Practically no supervision is 
ever exercised over the herd during the breeding sonson, and the result 
naturally is the production of an animal inferior in every respect. 
‘The price of a horse being very low—five or six yen on the south coast— 
‘heir owners do not set much vale on them, and consequently their 
‘reatment is not such as would bo tolerated in England, Pack-horses 
fre often used with their backs one mass of sores, caused by the 
chafing of the peck-saddles, while it is no uncommon sight to see foals 
‘of amonth or two old trotting after their mothers for miles while the 
latter aro carrying packs or travellers. These remarks do not apply 
to horse farms under government supervision, where the animals are 
‘yell treated and where the breed is being considerably improved by the 
introduction of foreign blood. 

‘Coming now to the popalation—that is the resident population— 
including Ainos, the number is roughly 220,000 (57,000 houses) and 
ig gradually increasing. ‘Tho condition of the inhabitants of the 
‘Hokiaido on the whole is better than that of the individaal of the 
siime class in tho south of Japan. Ho'fares better, and when working 
‘as alabouter earns considerably better wages—generally one hundred 
jer’ cent more than his brothers in the south. This is perbeps 
nesessnry, as he has to live better, the climate being colder, and also 
Decause for some time during the winter Le may not be able to earn 
anytbing at all. His food consists of rice or maize, fish, daikon, and 
potatoes, for the first of which he has to pay a higher price than in the 
south. ‘The otfer entables, however, ate plentiful and cheap, fish 
especially so, Firewood is plentiful, and can in all districts be bad for 
fhe trouble of cutting. Conl is moderate in price, and would be 
considerably cheaper if the demand wore greater. The houses in which 
the lower classes in the Hokkaido livo are not, however, adapted for 
the cold winters experienced, theso being almost of the same con- 
struction as those used in tho southern districts of Japan, where the 
winters are infinitely milder, What is wanted of the inhabitant of the 
Hokkaido is that ho should build himself « good warm house ; give up 
‘eating rice and take to more heat-giving food, and such as can be 
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produced in the island, and adopt the plough as the means for 
ultivating the ground, ‘That these ends will ultimately be obtained 
Jmako no doubt; in fact maize is now to » moderate extent taking 
tie place of rice, especially among the children, and the plough is 
ocasionally seen in the neighbourhood of Sapporo. But the sooner they 
fare attained the sooner will the inhabitants improve in their physioal 
fand moral condition, and the Hokkaid® rise in prosperity. ‘The 
principal want on tho part of the immigrant from the south is 
ndoubtedly that of eapital. A good house exnnot be built nor farming 
implements procared without money or credit, and as the former is 
onrce among the small Japanese farmers, it would, I think, be 
esirable to provide some means whereby he could avail himself of the 
latter to a moderate extent when making a slart in the Hokkaido, No 
doubt the government havo to a certain extent recognised this in 
ilitary settlements or ‘Tonden,” but in this ease o 
‘certain term of service as a soldier is necessary on the part of at least 
fone member of the farmer's household, Some system similar to that of 
‘oar Building Societies in England would, I think, meet the enso as far 
‘as houses are concerned, and would also prove remunerative to the 
shareholders. 

‘have slrendy made reference moro than once to the very fine 
timber met with in the various districts passed through. Largo as the 
quaniity is that is seen near the coasts, I believe it is only a fixation 
fof what the whole island contains. ‘The Hokkaido is yet, for all 
practical purposes, one large forest of splendid trees, mostly of the same 
Kinds as those met with in the British Isles. Owing to the humidity of 
the atmosphere, the softer woods shrink and warp to a considerable 
degree after being used for constructive purposes, Nexrly all the 
‘woods of the north require considerably more seasoning than those of 
tho south of Japan, and as soon as the suitable kinds of wood receive 
propor treatment at the bands of the builder or manufscturer, the 
jmportance and value of the timber trade of the Hokkaido will be 
recognised. Of the softer woods—Yeeso Matsu and Senin, both 
species of pino, are the best. The latter is the best of the two for 
‘ont-door work and where exposed to water, as it contains a consider 
fablo quantity of resinous matter, being inthis respect not unlike the piteh 
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of North Amoriea, only rather harder. Yesso Matew is extensively 
‘used at presont for house-building and also bost-building. If not 
thoroughly seasoned, however, it is apt to shrink if exposed to the hot 
‘sun of the summer, and for this reason the fishermen are very careful 
to house their boats or cover thom with grass matting during the hot 
months of the year. Of the harder woods—ash, onk, efe.—not much 
ruse is mado as yet, excopt for furniture and small fittings about 
welling houses, and what is to be seen in a manufactured state does 
not as a rale appear to have been in a seasoned condition when used. 

“When on tho question of building materials, I may as well refer to 
stone and brick. ‘The former is scaree—that is good soft building 
stone. Hard stone, such as granite, trachyte, eto., is plentiful, but 
‘of course expensive to work. Good clay suitable for brick manufacture 
{is met with in several localities, and in the immediate neighboorhood of 
Sapporo first-rate bricks are made at a moderato price, Were the 
demand greater tho price of these bricks could be reduced by a larger 
ont-turn. 

‘As to animals and birds,—bets ‘ind deer, once so plentiful, arenow 
‘yery scarce and only to. be met with ‘on the mountains towards the 
‘centro of the island, I never once sew either bears or deer during my 
‘tip, excepting one sickly looking “beat ub in's cago which an Aino 
‘oman vras carefully earing® so as’ to be in good condition for am Aino 
festive gathering at the beginning of the year. ‘The smaller animals:are 
tnch the ste as with us at home, Iwas very much strack with the 
sbsenco of small birds around tho coasts, This may be partly due to 
the sovero winter and partly to the depredations of the erows during 
tho breoding season. These crows—most of them carrion-eaters—exist 
in hundreds of thousands, and while they are of uso as scavengers in 
clearing off all kinds of offal and refuse of fish, they are almost as bad 
as hawks in preying upon the young of the smaller birds and also in 
‘ating their eggs. ‘This scarcity of small birds is greatly to be 
regretted, as the insect tribe—more especially flies snd mosquitoes— 
are a great post in the warm weather. Bull-fies, sand-Aies, mosquitoes, 
te,, soem to flourish in the uncultivated lands, but diminish rapidly 
hon the Iand is cleared and cultivated. ‘The larger kind of bull-fy is a 
great plague to the horses. Hl fastens himself on to the back and neck 
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of the unfortunate packhorse, and only falls off when be is gorged 
‘with blood. A dozen or so of these large flies will drew enough blood 
from an ordinary horse to render him useless for some time to come. 
If there were moro stall birds, especially swallows and swifts, travelling 
‘would be much pleasauter during the months of August and September. 

Before conclading this paper I should like’ to draw attention to the 
fides on tho consts. ‘The peculiar thing about these tides is their 
‘diurnal inequality, which amonnts to about three feot at spring tides 
along the soutiveast const, the maximum riso of a spring tide being six 
feet, while the range of an ordinary spring tide is about four and a half 
feot, ‘The lowest tido at new and fall moon occurs about 10 4.x, and 
the second daily tide reaches a minimum about three and a half days 
before new and fall moons, or at the change of the tides. On the soath- 
east const this minimam afteroon tide oecurs about 6 par. and only 
registers a few inches; while on the west const, at Abasbiri, thero is 
practically only one tide in the 24 hours for four days before and one day 
After now and fall moons, and daring this period the tide takes 16 hours 
to rise and eight hours to fall, Tho range of the tides gradually decreases 
‘as the coast line is followed east and north aud thence south down the 
‘west const, At Abasbiri the maximum is three and a half feet and at 
Masbike only 2.20 fect. ‘The tide registers on the west coast, I'am 
sorry to say, were vory imperfectly kept, and it is therefore very diffenlt 
to arrive at any conclusions as to the times and extent of any inequalities 
‘that may exist in the tides there. 

‘This diurnal inoquality of tides exists I believe on most of tho 
shores bordering on the Pacific ocenn, but not having any information 
‘on the matter, I cannot say to what extent it affots the southern shores 
of Japan, Tides similar to those doseribed oeear on the sonthern coast of 
‘Australia and also at Singapore, and are accounted for by the interference 
of tidal waves having different heights and generated in different parts 
fof the ocean, end which are modified by the configuration of the land 
and depths of water. ‘Tho tidal wave proper in mid-ocean bas a height 
of neatly two foot at Spring tides. 

In this paper it will be noticed that have not made any reference to 
the Aino question, ‘That you have T believe had often put before you 
by gentlemen who have given the matter more attention then Tin my 
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comparatively short trip have been able to do. The Aino men struck 
so in some esses as being handsome and in all cases very dirty. ‘The 
‘younger women are sometimes good locking, in spite of the wretched 
‘ornament with which they adorn their lips and of which they appear 
ashamed, 

In conelasion, I think the prosperity of the Hokkaid6 has a very 
favourable outlook. ‘The country has considerable mineral wealth, 
enormous qaantities of timber, very fair agricultural land, and a healthy 
climate, I have alresdy expressed an opinion on the agricultural 
problem, and all that is wanted to develop the minerals and timber is 
the extension of private enterprise by the introduction of amore eapital 
nd the employment of suitable and energetic men to direct the labour— 
easly obtainable—so as to ensuro the capital being laid out to advantage, 
‘The government of the country have given the island a good start in 
the right direction, It remains with the people themselves to carry out 
‘the development of the Hokkaidé with energy and determination, 
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INO CHUKEI, THE JAPANESE SURVEYOR AND 
CARTOGRAPHER. 





By Canon G. Knorr, D. 80, F. R. 8. B. 





[Read April 18, 1868.) 


Tt may be matter of surprise to many, and surely of interest to all, 
to know that Japan has not been without her scientific giants in the 
days of ol@. My workin connection with the resent Magnetic Survey of 
Tupan has brought very particularly to my notice the labours of one 
‘who might be named the Japanese Picard. A short account of his life 
ray well find a place in the pages of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan. 

Tod (originally Jimb3) Kageyu* was born in 1744 in » small 
village called Sagaramura in the province of Shimost, Japen, Ind wa 
the name he acquired by marrying into a family, in accordance with the 
yory usual Japanese custom. ‘The position of such a son-inlaw 
(miuko-yoahi) is by no moans an enviable one, and itis said that Tnd's 
Tot was not particularly bappy. His wife, it seemed, was somewhat 
of a shrew and roled her husband with a bigh hand. She did not 
permit him even to ent with the family, banishing him instend to the 
servants’ mess. Notwithstanding this treatment Ind proved ultimately 





Tino has sometimes eon called the Japanese Newton; but Soki Shinsuko 
‘a fomous mathematician, who invented s kind of differential and integral 
fxloulos, bas pezhaps a greater claim to such a high tile. Picard was the French 
(atronomer who made the first really good determination of the size of the earth, 
tnd thas guve Newton the only saro foundation on which to build his grand 
theory of universal gravitation. 

This is his common name or t0h0 G4). His jlimmel oo monet 
(908, Bas, by which he is usually known nowadays, is Ind Obsket (fH #8 > 
How ho and is associates pronounced " Ohiket ” itis impossible to say. 
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‘ho repairer of the family's fortunes. His fat .w was a sake 
rower, conducting a business which had descended from father to son 
for many generations. On his death, affairs were found to be in a very 
bad state, Ind therenpon applied himself diligently to the business, 
and through his untiring efforts, combined with strict economy, he 
gradually amassed considerable wealth. In his fiftieth year, that is 
about 1794, he transferred the whole business to his son and began 
his scientific career. 

Astronomy was the study to which he devoted the « declining 
‘years of his life. ‘The books at his disposal were all in Chinese and 
contained many obscure passages which he in vain tried to understand. 
‘Nothing daunted, however, he made his way to Yedo, and sat at the 
feet of the Takahashis, father and son, astronomers to the Shogun. 

Takahashi Sekvzacmon Tokd, the father, bad been called from 
Osaka to Yedo to superintend the construction of the calendar. Tn all 
this work he was gréntly aided by Asada,'a practical astronomer resident 
in Osaka, who was probably the better man of the two, ‘The elder 
‘Takahashi died in 1604, and it was with the younger Takahashi that 
Jn6 had most to do. Certain letters written to him by In6 still exist, 
‘and their style is such as would naturally be used by one addressing a 
former tencher. ‘Takebashi Sakaznemon Kageynsu, the son, is however 
himself famous in coonection with an episode of Western significance. 
‘Towards the close of Von Siebold’s first visit to Japan, Takabashi 
{gave to the great scientific traveller two maps, ove of the Main Island of 
Japan and one of Yezo, in exchange for some books and papers of 
‘Wester Science. Von Siebold also obtained temporarily on loan 
Mamiya’! Travels to Eastern Tartary and Sagholien nd a map of 
Kyfishi. In 1880 Von Sicbold sot sail from Desbima, ‘The story is 
‘that he suffered shipwreck, and that amongst his baggage cast on shore 
‘the two precious maps were found. An investigation followed, and 
‘Takahasbi-was east into prison and tried for high treason. Before the 
trie’ was ended he died, but the jndgo in giving sontence said that, 
had the ‘ilprit lived, he would certainly have suffered capital panish= 























ST was Mamiya who discovered the strait between Saghalion and tho 
continent of Asis. 
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ment, Probably, in accordance with old Japanese custom in such 
ciroumstances, the body of Takahashi was preserved in salt until tho 
trial was ended and the sentence pronounced. 

To roturn, however, to In6, wo find him in 1800 setting out, by 
‘permission of the Government, to survey the Island of Yez0 at his own 
fexpenso. In the following year he was instructed to survey all the 
consts and islands of Japan. ‘The survey of the north-eastern const was 
finished in 1804, and by 1818 his Inbours in the ficld were completed. 
In the work ho was assisted by thitteen others, four of whom were 
pupils stndying wader him, Tt should be mentioned, perhaps, that 
cortain parts of the const wero surveyed very imporfeetly—such as the 
astern and the north-western coasts. Exactly when he died is not 
Known certainly, but for some time after the completion of tho survey 
lhe seams to have been engaged in the construction of his maps. 

‘The instruments which In0 employed in the survoy wore destroyed 
by fire; but in 1828 two instrmments,* snid to be “exact copios of the 
original ones, were made by Ono Yasnbaro, the fither of the lato 
engineor who constructed tho Mint at Osaka, A compass-needle, made 
aud used by Tub, has howover been preserved by his family. 

Guo's instruments are two, one for measuring azimuths and the 
other for measuring altitudes. ‘The former is simply a horizontal 
ciroular dise of coppor 19 iuches in diameter, graduated by radial lines 
jnto degrees. Seven concontrio circles aro tracod near the extremity of 
tho disk at such distances apart that, when a straight line is engraved 
joining tho point where the inmost eile cuts a given radial lino to the 
‘point where the outmost circle cuts the next radial line, this so-called 
diagonal gives by its interseotions with the intermediate circles angular 
intervals corresponding to 10’ or one-fifth of degree, ‘The graduated 
cireular dise rests on three legs provided with levelling serews. From 
its centre rises an upright wooden pillar which is surmounted by a tube 
(or perhaps a telescope) for sighting distant objects. ‘Tho lovellivg of 
the civele is secomplished by means of « brass “ plummet” banging 
down one side of the upright pillar, ‘The pillar rotates frodly, 














“Through the kindness of Mr. Arai, of the Meteorological Office, theso instra- 
‘monte were exhibited before the meeting at whish the peper was road, 
Vol. xvi-28, 
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and carrios with it a horizontal rod restig on the graduated 
circle, ‘The position of this rod indicates nt once the angle to be 
road. 

‘Tho instrament for measuring altitndes is n brass quadrant, 19 
fuiches in rndius, with a telescope fixed to one of tho straight limbs. 
‘The whole is mounted on an upright wooden pillar resting on three 
legs. The telescope and quadrant, which move together in a vertical plane 
about a pivot passing approximately throngh the contre of gravity, ean 
be clamped in any required position. From the angle of the quadrant 
1 plammet-line,” in the form of a brass rod, liangs. ‘The position of 
this rod, ns it bangs just free of the quadrant aro, indientes the augle 
tobe read. The quadrant is graduated in a manner very similar to the 
azimuth circle, only to a finer degree of division, ‘Tho radial lines 
measure to thirds of a degree; and by means of the  diagonal-scalo”” 
anrangoment, angles ean be rend to half-minutes, On the azimuth circle 
again it would be dificult if not impossible to read to minutes even. 

‘With such instruments, which wore about a century and a half 
Tehind the Western age, did Ind carry out his survey. About 1185 
diroct measurements of Jatitades wore taken by means of the quadrant. 
‘The distances between successive statious were measured by three 
distinet methods. Ropes were used ns our land surveyors uso chains j 
also n kind of wheel or roller, the number of revolutions of which 
rmensured the distance travelled. ‘Then with the azimuth instrament a 
‘riangolation by means of prominent hills and land-marks was carried 
oat. From the distanees so obtained, the longitudes seem to have boen 
calculated. 

‘The results of Ind's Inbours are given in the “Dai Nippon En-Kai- 
jis-sok-tokn,” of, the Record of the True Survoy of the Coasts of 
Japan (1821, 14 volumes), ‘This troatiso existed simply in manuscript 
{ill 1870 (Meiji, 8), when it was published in proper book form by the 
‘Tokyé University (Hitotsu-bashi)—at that time known as the Daigaku 
Yanks, Three kinds of maps wore constructed, the largest consisting 
of 80 different sheets, the medium sized of two, and the smallest of one. 
‘These maps have been the basis of all subsequent ones ; and for many 
places in Japan Ind's measuroments of latitude (and longitude) aro the 
ouly ones which have as yet been made. 
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On completion of the survey, Takabashi published an epitome of 
the results in a book having the title, In6's Table of Latitudes and 
‘Longitudes.” In the preface to this work aro some interesting remarks 
‘bout Ino's modes of operation, For the following translation of these 
Tam indebted to Mr. H, Nagaoka, post-ginduato student in the Imperial 
University. “The Buropeans,” it is said, “aro of opinion that the 
rmaguetic needle generally dovites towards the west, never pointing true 
north, and that there exit local varitions. ‘Theso statements are to bo 
found in Dutch books. In the coast survey made by Ind Chiikei, the 
‘compass needle formed an essential part of his stock of instruments, 
‘Tho best needles aro made in Europe, but Chiikei was under no obliga- 
tion to Western ‘With needles of bi 
determined the configuration of the const line ns well as the positions 
of mountains and islands. . . . - » He found that the needle 
flways pointed true north and south, and had no westward deviation. 
sg ea + Obiiket aguin says that in using the needle one must 
ave no steel (hammered ixon”) near. For under the influence of the 
spirit (or atmosphero) of iron, the needle points sometimes enst, 
sometimes west, and cannot then be said to have no deviation. Henoo 
tho sword! oight not to be worn daring survey work, nor should there 
be any pieco of iron allowed nent the body. Dav attention to these 
_partioalans destroys all rsk of causing a deviation in the neo.” 

Tt would appear that Ind rather doubled the trath of the magnetic 
variation, and was inclined to refer its appearinee in Europe to 
fearelessness either in the construction or handling of the compass: 
fheedle, ‘There ean be little doubt, however, as to the accuracy of Ind's 
‘own observation that in Japan at that time the direction of magnetic 
north coincided with the divestion of geographical north. At present 
the magadlic variation las a menn value of nently 6° W. for the whole 
of Japan, 

“According to Ino the mean Iength of one degree of Ititude is 28.2 
ric From a copy of the standard salu used by Iad—the original 
teams to have been lose by fire—this distance hes been estimated as 
equivalent to 110.7 kilometres, ‘Tho true value is 111 Kilometres, 








own construction, he 

















Tie fo sald that, as Ind wat compelled Ly national etiquette to wear the 
ppearance, af lens, of  avord, he subtitntel for the rel sword wooden one- 
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‘The lengths of a dogreo of longitnde in latitudes 85°, 40°, 44° are given 
ag 28.1 ri, 21.6 ri and 20.285 ri respectively. Reduced to kilometres, 
theso are 90.7, 84.8 and 79.66. The true values are 91.08, 85.18, 
79.99, differing in no case from Tnd’s values by as much as one-half 
per cont, 

‘When we consider the age at which In6 began his scientific eareer— 
fn age at which most men are thinking of retiring from the busy 
field of life—and when farther wo enll to mind the rude instraments 
with which ho did his work, we cannot but feel that we have here a 
man worthy of n high place amongst the sciontific leaders of the Inst 
generation, In theso days of candid criticism, his work has stood the 
soverest tests and remains n grand monument of his perseverance, 
pationco and accuracy. His groatnoss is now fully appreciated, and 
some six or seven years ago received Imperial recognition, ‘The rank 
of Sho-sbi-i (EF 12), or Senior 4th elass, was at that time conferred on 
Ind. Excepting nobles, very fow held that ramk in the days when 
Joo. flourished, although it is common enough nowadays... Such 
posthumous houours are, besides, very xure. His. countrymen anay 
indeed well be proud of Ind Chiikei, almost»: unique figure in the 
history of soienee in Japan, 

In preparing this short biography. of In6, I have been fortunate 
in the hearty assistance of Mr. Arai, Superintendent of the Moteorologi- 
cal Office, and of Professor Yamagewn and Mt. Nagaoka of the Imperial 
University. Without the aid of these gentlemen, indeed, I could havo 
done little or nothing ; and in hero recording my indebtedness to them, 
T would also express my warmest thanks, 
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CHINESE AND ANNAMESE. 


By E, H. Panes, 


[Mead 16th Bay, 1888.) 


It has now been fairly well domoustrated by the combined efforts 
of a number of students that the Chinese Inmguages or dialests form one 
indivisible and homogeneous whole. Of the 40,000 characters given by 
Kéanghi, perhaps 10,000 will sufico to cover the whole field of general 
literature, the remaining 90,000 serving the same special objects ns 
100,000 of the 120,000 words to be found in the completest English 
dictionary. ‘The 10,000 characters committed to memory by natives 
of all provinees alike are the true basis of the language; and, making 
‘a ronsonable allowance for exceptions, variants, and inexplicable 
ecidents, we may state of these 10,000 words that they are relatively 
‘the same in all Chinese dialects, each dinlect having diverged more or 
Jess from a presumed original form, which original form “bas been 
‘maintained unmutilated.through the whole history of Chinese lexico- 
graphy, from the Shwoh-wén down to Kang-hi. So far, it has boon 
impossible to define what this original form was in a positive sense ; 
Decause, Chinese being destitute of letters, itis only possible to express. 
‘th original sounds by presenting the initials and finals of characters 
still having a modern sound in each dialect. ‘Though tho general 
average of dialects may, by process of elimination or comparison, point 
to an old form, which old form might have been reduced to certainty by 
committing it to alpbabetieal shape, there is no modern dialect which 
hhas go little diverged from the presumed ancient form, mother of all, 
‘hat it ean be pointed to with prosent certainty as being the uncorrupted 
reprosentative of the original ; but the internal evidence of Chinese 
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Aialeots themselves, together with the external evidence of the eorrupted 
forms jutrodueed into Corean and Japanese, prove beyond doubt that 
‘modern Cantouese, if not actually tho same as ancient Chinese, is, at 
least, the dialeet which, word for word, ling least deflected from the 
‘undefinablo origiual ; and that Hakka, which on the wholo is more 
corrupted than Cautoneso, still preserves a fow sncient finals which 
Lave been lost to the superior dialect of Canton. ‘Thins, though it is 
impossible to say that 2 ME aud A were actually pronounced fap, pit, 
‘and tet in ancient times, the evidence is universal that the two first 
reproseut what the sounds were as far back as we ean go in the direction 
of the original; whilst, in the caso of the third, the balance of evidence 
is in favour of the supposition that Hakka has improperly evolved 
‘a final t, or else that Hakka preserves fiuals anterior in date to the 
introduction of Chinese words into Corean and Japanese. Regarding 
‘the remaining 80,000 words, none of these being known to colloquial, 
and thus none of them forming the living origiual from which 
dictionaries must necessarily havo been and be constructed, they have no 
‘etymological value ; for the spenkers of each dinlect must of necessity 
unt up the sounds, and fix them by the light of the 10,000 well- 
mown sounds which are used to define the sounds of the remaining 
80,000 rare charactors. It might be more reasonable, judging by the 
average knowledge possessed by a Chinese literate, to take 5,000 as the 
sum of the living key, and 85,000 ns the sum of the rae characters to 
‘which the key must be applied; but that does not affect the principle 
of the theory. In addition to the 5,000 or 20,000 words in common 
‘use, charactors for which are recoguized by the dietionaies, there are a 
few hundred vulgar words in ench Chinese dialeet, which either possess 
no characters at all, or no characters recognized by the dictionaries. 
‘The reason probably is either that words have a low, ignoble, or Ioeal 
ignification, or that they have never been used by any of the lights of 
literature, just as with us a number of well-known slang, obscene, local, 
ot ignoble words ‘exist which aro never admitted into dictionaries, 
Bat, even with regard to these condemned words, there 
able homogeneity in Chinese, and it is not ensy to find a valgar word 
the uso of which is totally confined to one single dialect, which is not 
represented by some accidentally forgotten character, or which ennnot 
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bo explained. In other words, when allowanee is made for the fow 
foreign words which oven such a conservative raco as the Chinese must 
hhave introduced into its Innguage, it has been proved that, from a 
literary point of view, the Chinose dintects are one homogeneous wholo, 
and that even from a valgar aud loenl point of view, there is nothing in 
any of them to point to an extensive non-Chinese influence. If the 
vulgar words mentioned find no analogues in Corean or Japanese, it is 
naturally beeanse, being unwritten and thus undefined, they enn never 
hhave beon deliberately introduced into Japanese or Corenn. 

Now, Annamese is enother link in the chain which proves the 
soundness of the theory above propounded, and the wrilings of those 
gentlemen who Lave made Annamese their special study deserve to be 
‘carefully considered. First and foremost is M. Laudes, whose Notes 
sur la langue Annamite, in vol. vii, No. 19, of the admirable series of 
‘Bacursions et Reconnaissances, merit the most respectful attention. It 
is simply marvellous if M, Landes has arrived at such just conclusions 
from data famished by study of Anpamite aloue ; his paper, however, 
shows sigus of extended reading, and it is more probable that he bas 
not disdained to avail himself of the light afforded by those who have 
studied the sume subject in Chinn, M. Landes tells us that «+ Annan 
‘counts six toues, inclusive of tho even toue; these tones are uot 
identical in all the provinces, and these variations aro also found in 
Chinese.” Te as already been elsewhere explained that the wholo of 
the oight Chinose tones are represeuted in Auuamese-Chinese, but that 
the intonations of the two Annamite entering tones are the samo as the 
jntouations of the two Auuamite departing tones. In my papers on the 
Canton, Hakka, Foochow and Wénchow dialects, I have shown how the 
Chinese entering tones (that is how words ending in t, p, or k) have 
the same intonation (differing in each dialect) as some other non- 
centering tone (that is as words ending in n,m, ng, o & vowel) 5 and 
thus in some dinleets it may be pardouable to count two tones haviog 
the same intonation as one tone; this, however, is an error, for, where 
‘the entering tones dxop the final consonant, and where they do not 
happen to have the same intonation as auothor non-ontering tone, 
they form separate tones. ‘Thus it is absolutely nocossary to keop 
theory and practice apart, just as, in Freuoh, the fact that final 
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consonants are not sounded, or are confused, is no justification for 
snying that they do not soparately exist. They are often Drought into 
existence again for shyming purposes, and in combinations of words, 
just ns, in Chinose, tones must be recognized in poetry even if thoy 
jst in the imagination alone. ‘Tho * variations ” to which M, Landes 
exist, but they do not affect the rule, and even so 
fax as thoy may appear to nffoct the rule, the eauses for such variations 
aay bo either explained or reasonably surmised. ‘There is one very 
important point, however, which ealls for examination. How comes it 
that pure Annamese, which is a tonie and monosyllnbie language like 
Chinese, but with only 10 per cont of Chinese words in its colloquial 
form, las in living speech exnctly the snine sounding tones as 
Annamese-Chinese ? ‘Tho peculiar construction of Annamese, and the 
fact that the Annameso have invented mongrel Chinese charneters for 
* pare Annamese words, seem to prove (what is easily provable on other 
gwounds) that Annamese lias or had an independent existence of its 
own, ‘The answer must bo either (1) that the Annamese had no tones, 
or no well-defined tones whon they began to introduce Chinese words ; 
or (2) that finding Chinose tones absolutely necessary for literary 
parposes, they have gradually modified their own tones (originally six) 
and the Chinese-Cantonese tones (six in fact, but eight in theory) 
so as toform one sct. In Chinese, the tones, accordingly as they are an 
upper or lower series, constitute the dis sard 
and an initinl sonant (in some dialects an aspirate), and, accordingly 
ts they are entering or nou-entering, constitute the distinetion between 
a surd and a uasil final, It is most important that competent 
Annamese scholars should elucidate two points: (1) Is it an absolute 
fact that there are really only six tones for pure Anuamite words, and 
‘that these tones are and were really exactly the same in sound as in 
‘the: Annamite-Chinese words: (2) have or bad the said tones, in the 
caso of pure Annamite words, the stme or any effect upon the initials 
and finals of different dialects, as in Chinese? From the fact, stated 
by M. Landos, that vi (=Chinese “F #E) means “to xeach from afar,” 
and tdi (=Chineso 2 #) meas “the trank of an elephant,” whilst 

i (=Chinese 2 #2) means “an clophant,” is very important, if it ean 
be shewn that the three words are etymologically connected: but, 
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‘unless the same bastard character is used for all three, how can it be 
assumed that there is ay etymological counection ; and, oven if the 
same bastard charactor bo used, what literary weight have such bastard 
charactors at all? ‘This query opens n correlative Chinese question. 
‘Whon we are told that #¥ means ‘a swallow,” or “ Poking,” accord 
ingly as itis zead yen’ or yen, why should we admit the right of the 
‘Chinoso to eall two words one, just beonnse the stme character is used? 
Or, in othor words, when the Chinese use a character for two or more 
different sounds and meanings, have they always boon earefal to 
preserve proof of their etymological connection ? 

‘Who Annauites, says M. Landes, possessed, “ dit-on,” a phonetic 
writing previous to the second century of our ora, but ils use was 
abolished by Si Vuong in favour of Chinese. This statement is made 
by most writers on Aunamese subjects, but there is no ground what- 
over given for the statement, which seams to have been copied from 
writer to writer: the error, if error it be, may probably be traced 
‘back to some vague Chinese statement about the 3 FF who enme with 
tho cntliest missions from Yiiehshang. Tn an Annamite book, printed 
in Chinese ebnracter with the word-for-word vulgar Anuamess or chu 
‘nom forms side by side, called the PY % ME, it is stated that “ During 
‘tho Wu or three Empize period, Si Tuong [3%] was pro-eonsul : bo 
taught tho Odes and History, and civilized the Annamese.” Nothing 
whatover is said of an ancient alpbabet, though true, the example of 
tho Coreans avd Manchus shows that alphabets have failed to compete 
swith charactor elsewhere. I havo enquired of all the Europeans I havo 
mot who ate likely to have heard any traditions there may be, but not 
ono has shown to mo tho slightest ground for believiig that the 
‘Annamese ever know any writing but Chinese. Tho two words 
clits nom meaning “ borrowed characters” or “vulgar characters” havo 
no soparate meaning, but as the first word is valgarly written with two 
characters %, and the secon with the phonetic character * it is 
surmised that tho first word is a corruption of the Chinese word 
(pronounced tr or fi in Annnmite), and the second « corruption of tho 
Chinese word # (pronounced nam in Anuamite), the whole meaning 
charactors of the south” in accordance with the primary rule of 


Annamite that the adjective follows the noun. 
Vole xvi 2h 
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MM. Landes thinks that, as the Annamites (like the Coreans and 
Japanese) have borrowed from the Chinese all their administrative, 
legal, scientific, and religious knowledge, and have not during 2,000 
yeurs lind any other linguistic influences to contend with, their 
Tanguage may well have been so impregnated that, even admitting tho 
postulate that the Anvamite and Chinese racos originally came from two 
stocks, it must be admitted that Annamito has now been so affected Hat 
itisas much n dialect of Chinese as Spanish and Portuguese are of 
Latin, M. Landes refers toa book by M. Abel des Michels ou Ler 
origines de la langue annamite, but be says that he has not reed that 
Book, He qnotes, however, a sentence of M. Michel's with which we 
ontirely agree: “La grande majorité des racines annamites ne peut 
Seapliquer par le chinois, ot la syntaze des deur langues est complétement 
digérente.” I do not know Annamite, but after n tolerbly wide 
experience of Chinese dialects, and with the assistance of  dictioumy 
(kivdly faruished to me by M. Landes some years ago) giving the 
Annamite sounds of Chinese words, it is not diffoult for me, having, 
now reed through the whole of M, Petrusky's, Annamite, grammar, to; 
positively assert two things: (1) Anvamile-Chinese, with no more 
‘exeaptions than are found in Chinese. dialects, strictly follows the 
“Jaws” of change, and the Annamite promunciation of every Chinose 
word can be predicated, with the samo certainty, tone included, as the 
Cantonese pronuneiation of overy Chinese word: (2) colloquial 
Annamite, as exhibited in Petrusky's grammar, does not contain more 
‘than about ten per cent of leading Obinese words, whilst Japanese and 
Corean colloquial contain perhaps twenty or thirty por cout. As this 
second point is one upon which my own judgment wonld ran unusual 
risks of erring, I have enguired of M. Dumontier (Hanoi) and 
1M, Navelle (Saigon), both of whom fully share the second opinion, and 
also the first as far ns their studies have enabled them to understand 
that particular point. As M. Landes points out, and as I have pointed 
‘out with reference to Corean and Japanese, “il ne sera pas sans interét 
de determiner @abord quels sont les élements chinois gui font anjourd hut 
partis de (a langue Annamnite ct quelle altérations ils ont subies. ‘Thero 
is no difficulty whatever in both determining and proving, this, but tho 
‘aluo of such a proof goes further ; it enables us to say: given proofs 
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of Low Chinese words have changed, Jet us assume that the same 

changes havo affected pure Annamite or other foreign words, and then 

‘we ean decide two things :— 

(1) Whether these assumed pure Annamite words belong to s more 
‘ancient stock of Chiueso (as I think is the ease with pare Jnpnnose) 
‘or not (as T think is the onse with pare Corean) ; 

(2) Whether, as is very probable, side by side with regularly adopted 
Chinese words, there are not also n number of irregular Chinese 
swords irregularly adopted into colloquial from varions Chinese 
disleats : jast as, for instance, the French have tho word choguer 
fas we have tho word shock, but, in addition, adopt for irregular 
purposes the English word shocking in Bnglish dress, I havo 
noticod a number of words which seem to fall under this entegor} 
for instaneo the two words chi nom (for 1% nam), lanl, “cold” 
(for tanh), ete. 
1M. Landes vory justly points ont that the Aunamite pronunciation of 

Chinese is avehaic,and makes the excellent remark that Le chinois n’étant 

ick que la langue de quelques lttrés qui le vecevaient par tradition dans let 

deoles, ine derait pas se corrompre aussi facilement qu'en Chine ot il formait 
1a langue commune, ‘Tho Cantonese, however, is hardly corrupted at 
all, whilst the Pekingese is the most corrapted: it appears then to be 
rather the nflaenee of strnngers—such as the Tartars—whieh corrupts the 
colloquial, whieh colloquial, as has been sliown in my papers on various 
Chinese dinlocts, varies considerably in China, In Canton the colloquial 
ig practically pare: in Ningpo a system of double sounds is preserved, 
and to a certain extent also in Foochow : north of the Yangtsze it has 
ecome almost impossible to preserve with the colloquial a record of the 
more ancient sounds. In Corea and Japan, Chinese words, however 
travestied, may be snid to follow the rules except as to tone more strictly 
than in China, M, Landes’ comparison with the pure Latin, which was 
preserved almost as a spoken languago daring tho middle ages, in all 

Dut Latin countries, by a small class of clerks, is very much to the 

point and illustrates in a measure the state of Chinese as adopted 

into Corean, Japanese, and Aunamite, M, Landes accordingly divides 
into three entogories the Chinese words which have passed inte 

‘Annamese. 
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1, Direct importations from modern dialects, recognizable, but 
subject to no regular etymological Jaws; few in number, and 
chiefly Canton, Fuh Kien, or Swatow [Trion Chan] slang or 
trade jargon. 

2. Authentic importations into the valger through the “Mandarin * 
Annamese, and seldom varying much from the tone and sound 
which the Chinose dictionaries wonld assign to the words as 
affected by the genius of the Annamese tongue. 

8, Words distantly resembling, or differing from, Chinese words of 
the same meaning, but subject to laws of change which prove 
‘them to be of ono source with Chinese; some appearing in 
categories 1 and 2. 

Regarding the first two entegorios, thore is no difficulty and no 
question. Regarding the second M. Landes asks: Were these words 
imported at a date anterior to historical importations, or were they 
imported in historical times, and owe their grent change to the fact of 
their having beon adopted into colloquial Annamito, and thus freed from 
‘he check imposed by literary tradition 2 M, Landes (iting in 1884), 
says that monographs of the Chinese dialeets and of the Indo-Chit 
‘ialoets will be necessnry for the solution of this problem, and that, up 
fo that date, no siich preparatory work hnd'been done for Annameso, 
Pending the appearance of the required monographs, M. Landes thinks 
Mat, despite a number of irreducible clements, Aunamite may well be n 
Chinese dialect in the largest seuse ; or, if not so, then a toneless 
monosyllabic lauguage, gradually impreguated with Chinese elements, 
snd thus become a mixed, and tonal, besides being a monosyllabic 
Innguage. 

It would bermsh to pronounce absolutely upon this subject; but as 
have now examined natives in Hanoi and other places in the delta, 
‘nd in Cochin China ; spoken with different missionaries who have spent 
many yours of their lives in Tonguin, and Central Anam ; consulted 
such of the Freneh gentlemen in Annam as have given their attention to 
‘the scientific examination of Annameso; and, lastly, compared notes 
‘with the eminent Doe-phu-su Hwang Tsing [¥f ff], and the well-known 
Annamite scholar M, Petrusky [FK A ¥], I think I may venture to 
point out how far the evidence thus far available will take us. 
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M. Kergarndeo, who is in a peculiarly favorable position for 
pronouncing a sound opinion, states that the construction of Siamese is 
absolutely identical with that of Annamese, Siamoso is at bottom a 
‘monosyllabie and tonal Innguage like Cbineso and Annamite, and has & 
number of words which are manifestly either derived from these 
JInnguages or come from the same original source, But besides the fact 
that the body of individual Siamese words is totally different from the 
Dody of Annamese words (a fact which, as we see in the case of Corean 
nd Japanese, is by no means incompatible with identity of grammatical 
construction), Siamese has slways been subject to Indian, Burmese, 
Peguan, and Cambodgian influences, and has borrowed largely from 
‘those polysyllabic tongues, whilst Annameso has been subjected to 
Chinese influences alono, Hence we find that Siamose hns found it 
quite convenient to adopt an alphabet, and to mark the tones by a series 
of new letters and dincritiesl marks,—in other words to combine the 
gonias of monosyllability and tones with that of polyspllability and recto 
tono; whilst Annameso, remaining purely monosyllabic, has found pure 
Chinese characters for pure Chinese words nnd bastard Chinese cburneters 
for pure Annamese words amply sudiicient for its literary purposes. 
‘According to M. Landes there are 1,600 syllables in Anuamite, 
not counting the tones. This is double the numbér of syllables in the 
present Chinese dialects, not counting the tones; and it may safely be 
assumed that, of the 1,600, only 800 are pure Annamite, It is a very 
marvellous fact, however, that, as above stated, the intonations given 
to Chinese words correspond with those given to Annamite words. I 
have very, carefully examined M, Petrasky with a view to-arsiving at 
‘an oxplanation of this very singular fact. It appenrs that, before the 
tnissionaries invented the quoc ngu or romanized Annameso script, the 
‘Annamese considered that they ad three classs of tones, the % tho ¥ 
and the 2. ‘Thus the upper and lower even tones (marked by the 
missionaries ma, mé) were #8 ond “FF. The upper and lower rising 
tones (marked by the missionaries mA, mi) were W and F + (ie. 
“midway” between even (linh) and uneven (trac). ‘The upper and 
lower departing tones (marked by the missionaries ) md, ma were 
and ‘F , The intonations of the upper and lower entering tones (also 
marked by the missionaries mac, mgc) were never distinguished by the 
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Annamese from the last two; and, although they followed the Chinese 
rules, and Kept the distinction for pootieal purposes, they never seem to 
ave understood what was meant by the A 8; and tho fact that they 
nover seem to have understood it seems to prove that they must have 
adopted their Chinese from Canton, where alone the intonatious of the 
two & and the two A are identical, and are ouly differentiated by the 
fact that the # end in m, n, ng, or a vowel, aud the A in p, t, or ke 
If the Anpamites had had any knowledgo of other Chinese dinlects, where 
the intonation or intonations given to the A corresponds or correspond 
with other tones, sometimes #, sometimes +, sometimes the two % in 
reversed order, or where the intonation of the A has an independent 
tence ofits own, the Annamites would not have failed to distinguit 

(t instead of six tones; nor, if the first missionaries bad known 
would they have placed the quoc ngu tonal marks upon s0 
unscientific a b 

Annamite throws light upon a peculintity in Cantonese which has 
never been explained, namely the division of the upper entering tone 
into A (mak), and ¥ A (mak,). This famous distinction is treated 
of at length in Bitel’s Dictionary and Ball's Vooabulary. Now, the 
intonation of the“F # and “F A is the same in both Cantonese and 
Annamite, whilst thé intovation of the # and  X is also the same 
in both thoso languages if we consider the Ato be the standard and the 
E Ato bea bastard offshoot from it. Tnstend, therefore, of saying that 
the upper entering tone in Cantonese is divided into and ¥, it would 
De moro correct to say that the upper entering tone in Cantonese 
divided into 2 (properly corresponding with the % which is also a IK) 
and the =. (improperly corresponding with the 2), and this without 
prejudice to the fact that both have in addition a &€ ¥ or “ vulgar sub- 
division.” This point is well worth the careful attention of sound 
Cantonese scholars. 

‘Thus, just as the length of the modern Corean vowels has thrown 
unexpected light upon the meaning of Foochow tonal inflection, so we 
find that Annamito throws light upon the meaning of Canton tonal 
ib-division. In other words, we have advanced one more step in the 
direction of finding out what the purest encient Chinese standard 
was. 
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‘With regard to the meaning of the two Aunamite words ch nom 
(pronounced almost like iyé nom) or ‘bastard Annamite characters,” it 
appears that the word chu is the native Annamite word having the same 
meaning as the Chinese Annamite word tu (# pronounced like ti or t4). 
‘The two bastard characters aro written #7, and the second is a 
corruption of the word mam “South.” This fact illustrates a namber 
of things. 1. The invariable Annamite (and Siamese) rule that the 
adjective do follow the now,—thus 1 nam, instead of nan ts, 
‘“gharacters of the southern (realm).” 2% The fact that many 
Annamite words (like many Japanese words) shew sigus of having 
cither come from the same ancient stock as Chinese, or of having been 
adopted into colloquial and modified to a degree more cousiderable than is 
the case with recognized Chinese adopted words. 8. The prineiple on 
which the ch nom are invented,—pattly ideographic, partly phonotic. 
Jn short, like the early Japanese, the Annamese at first found it dificult 
to make up their minds how far the Chinese characters should be used 
strictly as such ; how far as synonyms; how far as mere syllables; and 
hhow far as a mixture of all three. ‘The Si Vuong who is supposed to 
have forced upon the Annamese the study of Chinese is the tL or 
th of the Annameso F744, ‘The Annamite rhyming history 
i GK, which has a Chinese running commentary, says that 
the person in question was surnamed - with eoguomen 2, and that be 
was a native of BE iS in 2% ; that in his youth he went to study at tho 
capital of the Chinese Haus (Lob-yang), aud was appointed to be 
prefect of % iii (in Tonquin). When the Chinese Go or Wa dynasty 
succeeded (Nanking and Wa-chang), Sbi Sieh sent his son to Court as a 
hostage, paid annual tribute, and received a marsbal’s béton. He ruled 
at the city of & BR, the present 289M. M, Petrusky, in his excellent 
grammar, says: “Tout porte & eroire que les Annamites avaient uno 
« ospico d'éoritute phonétique, remplacée par celle qui fut imposéo de 
“foreo par les ordonnauees du roi lettré (Si Vuoug).” He informs 
me, however, that he is not aware of the existence of any evidence in 
support of what he ouly intended to bo a suggestion ; nor ean he rocol- 
lect tho date of the introduction of the chu nom, or the uame of the 
introducer, [though he says that ono of the history books gives the date and 
‘the namo of the introducer] of the 184%. M. Hwang Tsing (Paulus Cus), 
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is also unable clear up this doubt. A litile Annameso book called the 
i WIE says that under tho Hastern Han, one 2% did teach the 
people (Chinese) letters # FE 4. ‘The corresponding vulgar Annamite 
words are % & #3, And tho Anritmese book called the AE 8# 
says that at Ch’so-lei city, the abovementioned capital of Si 
‘Vuong, there is still a tomple, with a tablot beating the ancient 
inseription MHF 42, and that “our taste for literature began with 
Dim,” 8 AFT MZ WH se, 

M. Landes very truly obsorves that, if the Annamite sovereigns 
hind given an impulse to the study of their national idiom, there would 
Ihave been an Anpamite as well as a Chinese orthography, and suggests 
‘that in ancient times there was probably the same want of certainty with 
Obinese,—a suggestion supported by tho state in which we find the 
cldest classics. I am disposed to agroo with the opinion ably expressed 
upon page 125 of the paper under notico that the earliest missionaries 
might bave done better if they had, by the light of alphabetical 
Knowledge which they possessed, 60 improved the clit nom that the 
Annamite language would have preserved the advantages of ideographic 
script whilst aequiving, by a judicious arrangement of radicals and 
Phonetics, the advantages of syllabic script, instead of inflicting upon the 
Annamese people the quoc ngu, or chu quoc ngu [EY]. As to tho 
question which has arisen between M. Landes and M. Aymonin, 
whether, seeing that the quoe nga with all its “bars,” “beards,” and 
other hideous diseritieal and tonal marks, has a widespread existence, 
itis worth while to substitute a clearer alphabetical seript, it docs not 
appear to me to be of any but philological importauee. For philological 
‘purposes it is highly desirable to know the relative values of a aystem of 
lotters which produces such an eyesore as Tru'o'ng Vitb-kf, especially 
‘when it turns out that, in practico and actual result, the above strange 
‘combination is positively pronounced, in Tonquin at Iéast, exactly like 
‘the corresponding Cantonese words which ia Williams’ system, we write 
Chéang "Wing-ki. Some time or other it may be worth while to go 
into this question, and reduce the whole quoe ngu system to ® common 
denominator such as most of the Chinese dialects are now supplied 
with, Meanwhile, as the Ssigon Imprimerie has been good enough 
to furnish mo with a fow quoc ngu types, T give a list of a few sounds as 
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they really ate, when compared with Corean (Grammaire Frangaise) 
or Chineso (Williams' Canton, Baldwin's Foochow) sounds : but I have 
not sufficient typo to mark properly all the Annamese words used above 
‘The bearded wz, namely vis pronounced like the Coreah eu 








Wo ol. i 8 igre hae abt seat 
ey te) a WY Oates CF Ocha 6 
“ Pe is o o« «a 
« a “ «4 “« 

af ‘0. is pronounced like Foochow @ (almost like a) 

“ 6 «© Canton 4 (Wade's ou) 

“ ‘ wg (Wade's ee) 

“ é & the ¢ in English send. 


 paured d, namely € is pronounced like an English a 

« anbasred d is pronounced variously y, % j, 7 or a mixtare of all. 
'§ and 2 are much confused; neither is a pure s, but both aro soft 
sibilants, the second being rather aspirated. sounds asam initial like 9. 
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TIUIJUTSU (% th). 





‘THE OLD SAMURAI ART OF FIGHTING WITHOUT 
WEAPONS. 





By Rev, T. Lavosay axp J, Kaxo. 
[Read Aprit 18th, 1888.) 

In fondal timos in Japan, thore were various military arts and 
exercises by which the Samurai classes were trained’ and fitted for their 
special form of warfare, 

Amongst theso was tho art of Jiyjutsu, from which the present 
indo (KM) has sprang up. 

The word Jigjutsa may be translated frecly as tho art of gaining 
victory by yislding or plianey. Originally, tho name seems to have 
been applied to what may best be described as the art of fighting 
without weapons, although in some cases short weapons were used 
against opponents fighting with long weapous. Although it seems 
to rosemble wrestling, yet it differs materially from wrestling as 
practised in England, its main principle being uot to mateh strength 
with strength, but to gain vietory by yielding to strength. 

Since the abolition of the Feudal Systom the art has for some time 
been out of use, but at tho presout time it has become very popular in 
Japan, though with some important modifications, as a system of 
athletics, and its value as a method for physical training has been 
rocoguised by tho establishment of several schools of Jinjutsu and Jiudo 
in tho eapital. 

‘We shall frst give an historical sketch of Jinjutsa, giving au aecount 
of the various schools to which t has given riso, and revert briefly in the 
sequel to the form into which it has been developed at the present time, 
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Jinjotsa has beon known from foudal times under vations names, 
such as Yawara, Taijutsu, Kogusoku, Kempo and Hakuda. The names 
Tinjutsa and Yawarn were most widely known and used, 

In tracing tho history of the art, we aro met at the outset with 
difioulties which aro not uncommon in similar researches;—the 
unreliableness of much of the literature of the art, 

Printed books on the subject aro scarce, and whilst there aro 
innumerable manuscripts belonging to various schools of the art, many 
‘of them aro contradictory and unsatisfactory. ‘The originators of new 
schools soem oftentimes to have made history to suit their own 
purposes, and thus the materials for a cousistent and clear account of 
the origin and iso of Jinjntsu aro very seamty, In carly time 
Knowledge of the history and tho art was in the possession of the 
teachers of the various schools, who handed down information to theit 
pupils as a seoret in order to give it a snoxed appearance, 

Moreover, tho scslusion of one province from another, as a 
consequence of the Feudal System of Japan, prevented much nequaintance 
Detween tenchers and pupils of tho various schools, and thus contrary 
and often contradictory accounts of its history were handed down and 
believed, Further, it is to bo notod that the interest of its students 
in the practice of tho art than to a know- 

ledge ofits riso and progress in the country. 

‘Tarning to the origin of Jijutw, as is to bo expected various 
‘accounts are given. 

In the Bugei: Shd-den (sR ¥ "lv fH), which is a collection of brief 
biographies of eminent masters of the different arts of fighting practised 
in feudal times,—accounts are given of Kogusolu (RR) and Ken 
(#), which is equivalent to Kemps (# &) ; these two being distinguished 
from each ‘other, the former as the art of seizing and the latter as the 
art of gaining victory ty pliancy. ‘The art of Kogusokw is ascribed to 
‘Takenouchi, a native of Sakushia, It is ssid that in the first yoar of 
‘Tonbun, 1582, a sorcerer enme unexpectedly to the house of Takenonchi 

and taught bim jive methods of seizing a man ; he then went off and he 
‘could not tell whither he went. 

‘The origin of the art of Ken is stated thus :—There came to Japan 

from China a man named Chingempin, who left that country 
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after ‘the fall of the Min dynasty, and lived in Kokushoji (a 
Buddhist tomple) in Azabu in Yedo, as Toky6 was then called. ‘There 
also in the same temple lived threo ronins, Fukuno, Isogai and Miu 
One day Chingempin told them that in China there was an att of seizing 
man, which be lad seen himself practised but had not learned its 
principles. On heating this, these three men made investigations and 
afterwards became very skilfal* 

‘The origin of Jéu, which is equivalent to Jinjutsu, is traced to 
these three men, from whom it spread throughout the country. In 
the same account the principles of the art are stated, and the following 
aro their free translations : 

(1) Not toresist an opponent, bat to gain vietory by pliancy. 

(2) Not to aim at frequent vietory. 

(8) Not to be led into scolding (bickering) by keeping the mind (empty) 
composed and ealm, 

(4) Not to be disturbed by things. 

(6), Not to be agitated under any emergency but to be tranquil. 

‘And for all these, rules for respiration are ¢onsidered important: 

In the Bujutsu riu soroku (9X Af 9:28:48)y w book of' biographies of 
the originators of different schools of-the arts of Japanese warfare, 
exactly the same secount is. given. of the origin of Kogasoku, and a 
similar account of Jinjutan; and it is also stated that tho time in 
‘whieh Miura lived was about 1560. 

In the Chinomaki, a certfiente given by teachers of the Kits school 
to their pupils, we find a brief history of the art and its main principles 
as taught by that school, 

In it, roforenco is mado to n writing dated the 11th year of Kuanbun 
(as71). 

According to it there was once a man named Fukuno who studied 
he art of fighting without weapons and so excelled in the art that be 
defeated poople very much stronger than himself. ‘The art at first did 
rot sproad to nny great extent: but two of his pupils beeame especially 
noted, ‘who were founders of separate schools, named Miura and Terada, 

















Althougly the statement refers to an art of ceising aman, what is really 
‘there meant, we believe isan art of kicking and striking an opponent. 
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‘The art taught by Miura was named Wa (which is equivalent to 
Yawara), and the art taught by Terada was named Jiu (which is 
equivalent to Jiujutsu). 

‘The dateof the period in which Fukuno flourished is not mentioned 
in the certificate quoted above, but it is seen from the date in another 
manuscript that it must have boon before te eleventh year of Kuambun 
(1671). 

‘The Owari meisho dw (1 + Hi HH) gives an scoount of 
Chingempin, According to it Chingompin was a native of Korinken in 
China, who fled to Japan in order to escape from the troubles at the 
eloso of the Min Dynasty. He was cordially reecived by the prince 
of Owari, and there died at tho ege of 85 in 1071, which is 
stated tobe the dato on his tombstone in Kenchiji in Nagoys. 
Tm the samo book a passage is quoted from KenpGhisho (#4 #) 
which relates that when Chingempin lived in Kokushéji in Azabu, the 
threo roning Fakuno, Isogei and Miura also lived there, and Chingempin 
fold them that in Obina there was an art of seizing aman and thathe hod 
seen it; that it was of such and such a nature, Finally these three men, 
after hearing this, investigated the art and as a result, the school of the 
art ealled Kitdriu was founded, 

In a book called the Sen tetsu so dan (ib % 3 Bk), which may be 
considered one of the authorities on this subject, it is stated that 
Chingompin was born probably in the 15th year of Banreki according 
to Chinese ehionology, that is in 1687; that he met at Nagoya, a priest 
‘named Gensei in the 2nd year of Manji, thet is in 1659, with whom he 
became very intimate, ‘They published some poems under tho’ title Gen 
Gon Sho Washa (7 7298 4°38). 

Im another book named Kéyu sho ran (W289 9) it is related that 
‘Ohingompin enme to Japan in the 2nd year of Manji (1659). 

‘Again it is generally understood that Shunsui (7X), a famons 
Chinese scholar, came to Japan on the fall of the Min dynasty in the 
4, 2nd year of Manji (1659). 

: “From these various aesounts it seems evident that Chingempin 
flourished in Japan some time after the second. year of Manji, 
in. 1659. So that the statement of the Bujutsu rivsoroku that Miura 

in the time of Eiroku must be diseredited. It is evident 
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from the sccounis already given that Chingempin flourished at 
later period, and that Miurn was his contemporary. 

‘There are other accounts of the origin of Jinjutsu given by various 
schools of the art, to which we mast now turn, 

‘The ncconnt given by the school named Yo shinrin 

‘This school was begun by Miura Yoskin, a physician of Nagasaki 
in Hizen. He flourished in the early times of the Tokugawa Shogans. 
Believing that many diseases aroso from not using mind and body 
together, be invented some methods of Jinjutsu. ‘Together with his 
‘two medical pupils he:found out. 21 ways of seizing an opponent and 
afterwards found out 51 others. After his death bis pupils founded 
two separate schools of the art, one of them naming his sehool 
‘Yoshinriu, from Yoshin his toncher’s name : the other named his school 
‘Miuraria, also from his teacher's name. 

‘Tho next sccomnt is that of a manuscript named Tenjin Shinyariu 
‘Taiisoku. In it thero ocours a conversation betweeu Iso Mataemon, the 
founder of the Tenjin Skinydriv, and Terasaki, one of his pupils, The 
origin. of Jinjutsn is related thus: There .onee Jived sin Nagasski a 
physician named Akiyama, who went over to China to.study medicine. 
Ho there learned an art called Hakuda, which consisted of hicking nnd 
striking, differing, -wo may note, from Jinjutsa, which is mainly 
seizing and throwing, 

Akiyama Jearned three methods of this Hakuda and 28 ways of 
recovering a man from apparent death. When he returned to Japan, 
ho bogan to teach this art, but as he had fow methods, his pupils got 
sired of it, ond Jeft hima, 

Akiyama, feeling much grieved on this account, went to the Tenjin 
shrine in Tsukushi and there worshipped for 100 days. 

In this placo he discovered 808 different methods of the art. 
What led.to this is equally curious. One day during a snow storm he 
abserved a willow tree whose branches were covered with snow. 
Unlike the pine tree which stood erect and broke before the storm, the 
willow yislded to the weight of snow on its branches, but did not 
break nnder it, In this way, he reflected Jiyjutsw must be 
practised. So be named his sehool Yoshin-tia, the spirit of the willow- 
tree-school, 


18 follows -— 
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In the Taiirokw it is denied that Chingempin introduced Jinjutsu: 
into Jopan—but whilst afirming’ that Akiyama introduced. some 
features of the art from China, it adds, it.is.wshiame to our country” 
to ascribe the origin of Jivjatsu to China. In.this opinion we ourselves 
concur, Tt seems to. us that the art is: Japanese in origin and 
development for the following reneous. 

(1) Amart of defence without wenpons is common in all countries in'e 
more or léss developed stato, and.in Japan the: fondat state 
‘would necessarily develop Jinjutsa, 

(2) ‘The Chinese Kempo anid'Japanese Jinjuten ditfer materially in their 
methods. 

tence of: a. similar art is xeforred to, before the: time of 
Chingempin. 

(4), The unsatisfactoriness of the accounts given of its origin. 

(6) ‘he existence of Japaneso wrestling from very early. times, which 
in some respects resembles Jinjutsu. 

(6) As Chinese arts and Chinese civilization were highly: esteomed by 
‘the Japanese, in order to give prestige to the art, Jinjatsx may 
ave been ascribed to a Chinese origin. 

(@ In ancient times teachers of the different branches of military'attsy 
‘such as fencing, using the spear, ete., seem to linve practised 
this art to some extent. 

In support of this position, wo remark first that Jinjatsu, as practised 
in Japan, is not known in China, In that country there is the art 
Doforo referred to called Kempd, and from the account of it in a book 
named “KikGshinsho” (4 8 #), it, seems to-be a method of 
kicking-and striking. 

Bat Jiujuts involved much moro, as has been already made 
clear, Bosides; a student in Chine, according to the.books of instruction, 
is oxpectod to learn and practise. tho art by himself, whilst in Jinjutea 
it is essential that two mon shall practise together. 

ven although we admit that Chingompin may have introdaced 
Kemps to Japan, it is extremely dificult to look upon Jinjutsu as in 
any.senso a development of Kempd. Besides, if Chingempin had been 
skilled in the art, it is almost certain that he would have reforred to it 
im:bis.book of poems. which, slong with Geusei the priest with whom 








(8) The 
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hho bocame intimate at the castle of Nagoya, ho published undor their 

int naines as the GengenshOwashiu, Yet there is no referenco in 

any of bis writings to the art. 

‘Apart from Chingempin, the Japanese could learn something of tho 
att of Kempo as practised in China from books named Bubishé 
(ii), Kikzshinsho, ote, Wo boliovo then that Jinjatsu is Japanese 
att, which could have been developed to its present perfection without 
any nid from Ching, although we admit that Chingempin, or some Chinese 
book in Kempo may have given a stimulus to its developments Having 
thus discussed in a briof way the origin of Jinjutsu, and whet Jinjutsn is 
in a goneral way, wo shall now tum tothe different schools 
and tho differences which aro said to exist between the several names 
of the art mentioned above. It is impossible to enumerate all 
the schools of Jinjatsu; we might count by hundreds, because almost all 
‘the toachers who have attained some eminenes in the art have originated 
their own schools, But it is not possible, and also not in our way to 
dosoribo them all or even to enumerate them, We shall: be éatistied 
hero: by referring to some of tho most important on necount of the 
principles taught, and the large number of papils they have attracted. 
1, \Ritdrite (38 11%) o Kita School, This ehool is said to have been 

originated by ‘Terada Kan-emon, ‘The timo when he 
flourished is not given in any authoritative book or manuscript, 
but we may sty he flourished not very long after Fukuno, 
boeanse it is stated both in the Chinomaki of the Kitd school, 
and in the Bojutsu riusoroku that he learnt the art from 
another Terads, who was a pupil of Fukuno, although thero 
are opinions contradictory to this statement. Among tho 
celebrated men of this sehiool may be mentioned Yoshimura, 
Hotta, Takino, Gamé, Imabori; and of late Takenaka, Noda, 
Tikubo, Yoshida and Motoyama, of whom the two last aro still 
living. 

2, -Kiushinriu was originated by Inugemi Nagakatsu, His grandson 
Tougemi Nagayasn, botter known as Inugemi Gunbei, attained 
seat eminence in the art and so developed it that he has been 
called in Inter times the originator of Kiusbinriu. ‘There is 
great similarity in the principles of the Kitdriu and Kiushinria, 
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‘The resemblance is so ‘close, that we sapposo the latter has 
been derived from the former, It is also suid that in the 
second year of Kidh6 (1717) Inugumi studied Kitdria under 
‘Takino. This must of course bo one of the xeasons why they 
fre so similar. Among those who were famous in this school 
may bo mentioned Ishino Tsukamato and Equel 

8. Sekiguchi Jaskin was an originator of another school. His sehool 
‘was called Sekiguchi riu, after him. He had three sons, all 
of whom became famous in the art. Shibukawa Bangoro, who 
studied the art from his first son Sekiguchi Hachirozaemon, 
poeame the founder of another great school of Jivjutsa known 
after him as the Shibukawariu. Sekiguchi Jashin of the 
present time is a descondant of the originator (being of the 
ninth generation from him). 

Shibukawa Bangoro, the 8th descendant of the originator 
of Shibukawarin is now teaching his art at Motomachi in 
‘Hongo in Tokyo. 

‘Another School wo should mention is the Ydshinrin, As has been 
stated above, thore aro two different aeconnts of the origin of 
this school. But on examining the manuseripts and the methods 
‘of those two schools, one of which traces the originator to 
Miura Yéshin and the other to Akiyama Sbirobei, the close 
resemblances of the accounts lead to the belief that both bad 
1a common origin. 

‘The representative of Yosbinsia of Miura Yosbin 
a present is Totsuka Eibi, who is now tesching 
‘at Chiba, a placo near ‘Tokyd. “His father was Totsuka 
Hikosnke, who diod but two yeats ago. ‘This man was ove 
of the most celebrated masters of the art of late years, His 
father Hikoyemon was also very famous in the time be 
flourished. He stadied bis art under Bgami Kuanrin, who 
ado a profound investigation of tho subject and was called 
the originator of Yoshinxin in Inter times, This man is mid 
to havo diod in 1795. Anothor famous master of this school 
cvas Hitotsuynnagi Oribe, ‘The Yosbinrin art whieh this man 
studied ig the ono which is said to have come from Akiyama, 

Vol xvi—26 
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5. Next comes Tenjin shinyori, School was originated by Iso 
Matnomon, who died but twenty-six yoars ago, He first 
studied Yéshinrin undet Hitotsuyanagi Oriye and then Shia 
no Shinté ria (ove of the schools of Jinjuten which Las 
Aoveloped out of Yoshin riu) from Homma Joyemon. He then 
wont to difforont parts of the country to try his art with other 
masters, and finally formed a sehool of his own aud named it 
‘Tonjin Shinybrin. His school was at Otamagaike in ‘Tokyo, 
His name spread throughout the country and he was con 
sidered tho grontost master of tho timo. His son was named 
so Malaichird, Ho became tho toncher of Jinjatsu in a school 
founded by one of the Tokugawa Shoguns for difforent arts of 
watfare, Among the famous pupils of Mataomoit may be 
mentioned Nishimora, Okada, Yanwmoto, Matsunaga and 
Tohikewa, 

‘Wo have mentioned difforout names, suoh as Jigjuteu, Yowara, Tai- 
Jutsu, Kempo, Hakuda, Kogasoku. ‘They aro somotimes divtinguished 
from ouo avothor, but very often applied to the art gonorally. For tho 
pewont, without entering into detailed ‘oxplantions/of thiose names, wo 
shill Oxplait in’ gonciso way whnt is tho thing itself which these namos 
conte tespootively to stand for, 

Tinjatsn is an arb of fighting without weapons nud somotimos with 
sinall weapons shch practisod by the Samuraf, and loss gonorally the 
common pooplo in the times of tho ‘Tokugawas 

‘Thore are various ways of gaining viotory, auch as throwing heavily 
con tho ground; choking up the throat; holdiug down on tho ground or 
phsbing to a wall in such a way that an opponent ennnot riso up or move 
realy; twisting or bending arms, logs or fingers in such a way that an 
‘opponent cannot bear the pain, ote, 

Thete ato various schools, and somo schools yractiso all these 
anetvods td somo only a fow of thom, Besides these, in some of tho 
schools epocinl oxtreies, oallod Atomi and Kuatsu, are taught. Atomi 
is the art of striking or kicking some of tho parts of the body in order 
to kill or injure tho oppouonts. Kuateu, which moans to resuscitate, is 
‘ay art of rosuscitating those who havo apparently died throngh violence. 

‘Tho most important principle of throwing as practised was to 
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disturb the centro of gravity of the opponent, and then poll or push 
in a way that the opponent cannot sland, exerling skill rather than 
strongth, so that he might loso his equilibrium and fall henvily to the 
ground, A series of rales was taught rospecting the different mi 
feet, logs, arms, hinds, the thigh nnd back, in order to accomplish this 
objeot, Choking up tho shroat was done by the hands, fore-arms, or 
by twisting the collar of the opponent's cont round the throat, |For 
tiolding down and pushing, any part of the body was used. For twisting 
ind bending, tho parts employed were generally the arms, lends and 
fingors, and somotimes tho lo 

‘The Kuatou or att of resuscitating is considered n secret; generally 
only the pupils and those who have mado some progress in tho art receiv 
inatrnetion, Tt has boen eustomary with those schools where Kuatsu 
is taught for tetchers to rooeive n cortnin sum of money for tenching, 
‘And the pupils were to be instructed in tho art after taking an onth 
that they novor reveal tho art to any one, even to parents and brothers, 

‘Tho mothods of Kuatsu aro numerous and differ greatly in the different 
schools, ‘Tho simplost is that for resuseitating those who have boon 
temporarily suffoested by choking up tho thront, ‘There aro various 
‘othods for doing this, ono of which is to embrace the petiont from the 
pack and placing thoso edges of the palms of both hands whieh are 
opposite the thumb to tho lower part of the abdomen to pusb it up 
towards the operator's own body with those edges. ‘Tho other kinds 
of Kuatsa are euch ns recovering those who havo fallon down from gr 
hoighta and thoes who havo been strangled, those who had boon 
Arownod, thoso who had received sevese blows, ee, For these moro 
‘complicated methods aro eroployed. 














Srontes oF Fawous Jrosorsy Tracrens, 


‘About 200 years ago there was n famous tonsher of Jiyjaten named 
Sekiguchi who was a retainer of the lord of Kishin, Ono 
any while they were crossing n bridge in the princs's courtyard, bis 
ond, in order to test his sill, gradually pushed im noaror ant 
noarer to the edge of the bridge until, jusk ashe atteraptod fooverbalance 
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‘him, Sekiguchi, slipping round, turned to tho other side nnd eanght 
his lord who, losing his balance in tho attempt, was about to fall 
nto, the water, and taking hold of the prince, said, ‘you must take 
‘ate.’ Upon which the prinee felt vory much ashamed, 

Some time afterward, another of the lord’s retainers blamed 
Sekignohi for taking hold of the prince, for, said he, if he had been an 
‘enemy, he could have had time to kill you, ‘Then Sokignehi told him 
‘that the same thought had also crossed his own mind, and that when ho 
‘caught hold of his lord, although it wns a very rade thing, le bad stuck 
1his hoswha (small knife) through his sloove and loft it there to show that, 
tho could have had time to stab him had he beon his enemy, instond of his 
master, ' 














During tho year Kwan-yei there was a festival of Hachimangu 
‘a Fokoi in ehizon, Skilfal tonchors of vations military arte hed 
gathered there from different parts of the country, and Yagia ajimano- 
kamjy.0 foanous rnastery was appointed umpire of tho sports. As Yagin 
Was/® very fomous man, many visitors eame'to,s00 him, and. anongnt 
thom there was ono friend with whom he began to. play at goon tho 
Aay:bofore tnt appointed for the sports. "They continued their play all 
sy and all-night, nnd when. the nppointed time eame for beginning 
tho sports, Yagin did snot: appear, boing atill intent on his gamo 
of go. 

Tho Princo of Echizen became very angry and threatened to 
punish Yagiu, and hearing this, ono of his rotainors sot off on horscback 
to porsuade Yagia to be present in tho place Whon ho reached the 
placo ho saw the players still engaged, and artfully proposed to join in 
the game, After a time, as if by ncsident, ho mixed up the pieces on 
the board, and then reminded Yagia of his appointmont as umpire. 
Yagia thereupon mounted the horse which had brought the retainer 
‘and galloped off to tho field. 

‘While engaged ns umpire, another famous Jinjutsu tencher eamo 
up aud offered to fight him, Ho declined on the ground that he 
was there as umpire. Still the man continued to urge him and 
suddenly tried to pull him down, Yagiu in a moment. seized him, 
tamed him over and threw him with grent force on the ground, and so 
ended the attempt to overthrow Yagin, 
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‘Toradn Goemon was another noted man. He lived in Toky6 some 
40 years ngo, and one day while passing the Suidobashi nen Hongo, 
ho fell in with the procession of the Princo of Mito,’ The Sakilarai 
(attendants) of the Prince, whilo making way for the procession ordered 
‘Tornda to kneel down, which he refused to do, saying that a Samurai 
of his rnik did not roquire to kneel unless the Prince's Kago would 
come neater, ‘The Sakibarai, howover, persisted in their endeavours to 
foreo him to kneel, and five or six attempted to throw him down, but 
ho froed himself and throw them all to tho ground. Many other retainers 
then eame about him erying, “kill him, kill him,” bute threw them 
all down and seized their itt (short iron rods) and ran over to the 
inco's Yashiki saying, Im n samurai of such and such rank, and it 
is against the dignity of my prince that I should kneel down ; 1 am 
vory sorry that I had to throw your mon down, but Lad to do it to 
prosorve my dignity, and hore aro the jitted which I retum to you. 
‘Tho Princo’ wns so much pleased that he asked Torada to enter into his 
sorvico, but he proforred to romain with his own prince nnd so refused 
\ offar. 

Tougami Gunbei was a famous teacher of the Kin Shin 
school. ’ 

‘One day ho mot Onogawa Kisaburo, tho most famous wrestler of 
‘tho timo, in a tea-house, ‘They began to drink sake togethor and 
Onognwa boasted of his powers to Inugami 

Tungami said, that even a. gront wrestler wi 
stontorinn voico might not be able to defeat th 
to himself, 

‘Then tho wrestlor bocame angry snd. proposed they. should go ot 
to the courtyard for a trial, 

Onogawa then took hold of Inugami saying, oan you escape ? Of 
course, he replied, if you do not hold me mote tightly. ‘Then Onogawa 
embraced him more firmly—and repeated his question, recoiving the 
samo answer. He did this threo times and when Inugamé said, enn you 
do no more, Onogewa, relaxing his grip but a little to take a firmer 
Iuold, was in a moment pitehed over by Inugemi on to the ground. 
‘This he did twice. Onogawa was so much surprised that he became 
Tongemi’s pupil, 
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Reoust Davetonscexr ov Jrusens 

‘There are now over HO schools in Toky® representing tho various 
schools of feudal times, but of these two are specially worthy of notice 
‘on nccount of tho methods employed and the large attendance of 








‘and then stu 
teacher named Iikubo, " 

‘After having acquired tho art in this way, Mr. Kano mando inves 
‘igntions into tho history of tho art, collecting manuscripts from all 
‘ouscos within his rench, compariog the various principles taught, until 
‘flor much research and labour ho elaborated an eclectio system of the 
art which now bears the name of Jindo, 

In foudal times the old form of Jinjuten was mainly learned for 
fighting purposes, In this recent scbool it is developed into.n system 
of athloties and mental and moral training. = 

In this school daily instruction és carried on by moans of lectures 
‘on tho theory of Jindo, by discussion among the pupils and by netual 
practise, 

In Jinjaten as formerly taught, tho 
called, tho practice of the art was of most importance: in Judo, which 
js an investigation of the laws by which one may gain by yielding, 
‘practice is made subservient to the theory, although when studied as a 
system of athletics, practice plays x more important part. 

Saigo, Yamada, Yamashita and Yokoyama are the most eolebrated 
of the pupils of this school, 

In tho Police Department of ‘Tokyo all the police aro obliged 
to study this art, 

‘Tho method of instruction was quite of the old style until a fow 
years ego, when at a mecting of texchers and pupils of the various 
‘sehools in Toky6, the pupils of Mr. Kano so distinguished themselves 
that tho Department resolved to adopt the methods of the art of Mr. 
Kano's school, and in 1879 appoint Jiudo teachers from among his 
pupils, nemed Yokoyama and Matsuno, In addition to these teachers 
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thoro aro also Hisatomi Suzuki, Nekamura, Uyebara and Kanaya, all 
of whom may bo considered as the prosent roprosontatives of mavy of the 
important schools of Jinjutsu now existing in Japan. 

Tn addition to tho work of Jindo as 1 system of athletics, itis also to 
bo considered, as has been noted, a means of mental and moral training, 
‘and to this reference will be mado in a future paper. 
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CHRISTIAN VALLEY. 





By J. M. Dixoy, Esq, ML A. BR. 8. Bs 


[Mead Juno 6th, 1888.) 


At the northern end of Toky5, in tho district known as Koi- 
shikawa, lis tho valloy of Myogndani—Gingor Valley,—whoso southern 
‘ond opens out on tho banks of tho Yodogawa, It is a narrow 
valloy with procipitious sides, and for the most of its length runs 
‘almost duo north and south, ‘Hero for many yours, from 1709-1715, 
‘was imprisoned an Italinn priost, th solo representative of his raco and 
roligion in tho islands of Japan. An account of his arrest ou tho shores 
of tho provines of Osami, aud of his cruol journey to tho cnpital 
Journey which cost him the uso of his limbs from close eoufinemont in 
tho ni ill bo found in an onelior nomber of tho ‘Transactions of 
this Society, vol. iv, pngo 166, Foran abridged account, giving in 
addition the sequel of his own and his jeilors’ oaths, renders may, 
consult the Chrysanthenem magazino for September, 1882. I wish hore 
to give a fow amplifications of thestory, being specially intorosted in tho 
spot aud its associations. My rosidenco happens to bo within a stone's 
throw of the enclosure whore Péro Baptiste Sidotti lived and died, aud 
‘Thave to pass daily by a headstone which marks the grave either of the 
priest or of ono of tho Obristian residents of the valley. 

In th yenr* 1702 n Sicilian priest, a man of good family, loft tho 
shores of Italy in tho snito of the papal logato Maillard de Touxnoo, 
whom Popo Clement XI was sonding on a mission to China, ‘Tho party 
arrived in a French man-of-war at Pondiebéry in the year 1704, Laving 
embarked on bonrd this vessel in tho Canary Islands, Hore Father 
Sidotti, whose destination from tho beginning had been Japan, parted 
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company with the logate and sot out for Manis, « port which he 
reached in the year 1707. ‘Tho two succeeding yours ho spont in stud 

ing the Japanese Innguage, and iu preparing for wission work, Hi 
intontion of proceeding to Japan becoming known, many of tho 
residents of Manila encouraged and aided him, ani the Governor of the 
Philippines govo him the fall mensuxe of his support, Throngh privato 
‘munificonce a vossel was fitted out, and a captain of some reputation, 
Dom Miguol do Bloriaga, volnnteored to command it, and promised 
to land tho Father on Japanese soil. ‘Tho offer wns accepted, and in the 
‘month of August, 1709, all proparation complete, tho vossol loft 
tho hnrbour of Manila, ‘Tho voyngo seoms to havo beon protrneted, for 
tho shores of Japan ware not sighted until tho 9th of October. ‘The 
‘row wero inaking proparatious to Inna their passongor, when thoy 
obsorved n vessel, manned by fishermen, close to tho shore. ‘They desided 
to appronch this veseel in tho small boat aud ontor iuto parloy with tho 
fishormon, exwploying for their purpose n Japanese who was in the sorvieo 
fof tho Governor of tho Philippines and liad undovtakon to enter Japan 
‘with Pather Siodotti and soo him safely sottled, ‘Tho Japanoso put off to 
tho vossel and ontored into conversation with tho fishermen, but aftor 
short timo signalled to tho ship not to approach. — Whon ho rotnrned 
fon borrd ho roported that it would bo ominontly dangerons to 
Innd, t for tho priost was cortnin to bo arrosted and prt to doath 
with horrible tortures by tho reigning prince, a cruel ruler. Fathor 
Sidotti, aftr n sliort timo spent in prayer, doelared his fixed intention 
of landing, notwithstanding all tho terrors that might avait him. ‘ho 
captain ged the fet upon him that his object was to anako convorts, not 
to dionsa martyr, aud that he hind bottor seek somo more favourable «pot 5 
pattonopuxpose. Towardemidnight, under eover of darkness, he propared 
to quit tho vessol. ‘Tho parting seone was very touching. Aftor writing 
‘tomo letters, ho addrossod the assomblod crew, onrnestly aud tenderly 
‘exhorting them, He asked them to pardon his lack of diligence and 
care for their gpiritonl welfare, and ended by kissing the foet of all 
prosent, not only ofthe oficrs and seamen, bat also of tho slaves, The 
small bont then eonvoyed him ashoro through s enim sea. On leaving it 
hho kissed tho earth and thanked God for having happily conducted him 
{nto a country which had for go long a time boon the goal of his earthly 
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wishes, Ho then started inland, accompanied by some Spaniards, who 
carried a package for him. ‘hey lind the curiosity to open this, and 
found that it contained a rosary, snared oils, a breviary, the Imitation of 
Christ, some devotional works, two Japanese grammars, a cxueiix, an imnage 
of tho Virgin Mary and some stamps. Shortly afterwards they parted from. 
thin, having foreed him to necept somo gold piecos. ‘Their return to the 
ship was not made withont some difioulty from the rocks aud sand- 
banks which Iny in thoir way. Gotting on board at eight in the 
‘morning, thoy sot sail with a fair wind and entered Manila harbour on 
tho 18th of October. 

Such was tho Inst that was soon of Father Sidolti by men of 
own aco and faith. ‘Ton Japnneso nnthor, Arni Haknsoki, wo owe n fell 
ecount of his subsequent lifo in this country, The frst porsou whom 
hho foll in with was a charconl bumnor named Tobei, who ran to the 
nonrost villngo to munoanco, tho atvival of strange foreigu-looking 
man. ‘Two villagers returned with ‘Tobei and found the foreigner where 
hho lind first beon seou, apparently vory wenry. ‘They took hin to 
obei's house, ani gavo him something to oat, for which ho offered 
gold, but this was refusod, His Inngnago they could not understand ; 
Dut his dross wos that of a Jnpanoso, the material a light bluo cotton 
cloth with tho fou voetnngles of the badge of Yotsume. His hair was 
‘algo dono up in Japanose stylo aud ho carried a long sword of Japanose 
anako md ommamentation. ‘ 

‘Tho oficinls of tho lord of Satsuma took him first to Nagasaki, 
where ho was examinod. Ho expressed great dislike of tho Dutsh, who 
accordingly wero not brought into his presence ; but it was through the 
‘modium of a Dutch trader who knew a litle Latin aud spoko to him 
while hidden by n sereou, that tho Japanese learned bis country 
‘nd profession, A long journey to Yodo in « norimono, which ho was not 
suffered to quit, crippled him, and ho never afterwards regained the use 
of his limbs. He was imprisoned in Kirishitan Yashiki, Koisbikawa, 

‘The namo * Christinn Valley” lind been applied to this place many 
ryeurs Doforo the arrival of Father Sidotti, Mr. Satow, in a most 
jntoresting nd valuable note appended to Mr. Gubbins’ paper on the 
Introduction of Christiauity into China and Japan (see vo. vi, pt 1,p. 61), 
informs us that several Christina priests, who had abjared Obristianity, 
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lived here undér surveillance. One of these, an Italian named 
Ginseppo Chiara, became a proselyto of the head priest of Muryd-In 
‘Templo in Koishikawa, and lived to the advanced age of eighty-four. 
Ho bad adopted the name and recoived the swords of Okamoto 
Sanyemon, a sanurai who had been condemued to death, and ho 
‘married the widow, soit is said, of nother criminal, China lies buried 
in tho interesting old graveyard of the ‘Temple, sbout half a milo 
distant from Obristiau Valley. 

‘A visit to the Muryo-In graveyard will nmply repay the eurious 
visitor, ‘The Temple, of insiguificnut proportions and dwarfed by the 
great Denzain Temple topping the bluff to the south, lies among the rice- 
fiolds on the left of the rond lending to tho University Botanio Garden, 
‘Tho graveyard, however, is extensive aud imposing, and the stones ave 
sn excellent prosorvation ; indeed the condition of the grounds reflects 
‘eredit on the staff of the ‘Lemple, who must bestow great pains in 
‘keoping them in their prosont condition, ‘They form a striking contrast 
to tho dilapidated prooinets of the Denzain temple close by, where 
Tyoyasn's mother is buried, 

Tn a square enclosare, rubbing shoulders with other headston« 
stands the tomb of Ginseppo Chinen, ‘Che podestal ensures 8 feet in 
height aud is square in soction; on the top reste a foreign ht enrvod in 
solid stone, measuring 6£t.7 in, round the brim, aud 8 ft. 1 in. round the 
bbaso of the erown. ‘Tho height of the lint from the lowest portion of tho 
rim to the apex is 10 iv., and tho vim itself is raised 7 iu, abovo the top of 
the pedestal, which gives a total hoight of 4 ft. 6 iu, ‘The impression 
conveyed to n porsou when appronching, is as if a human being stood 
‘hore, whose legs wore sunk in the ground and whose hat had been 
pressed down on his shoulders. My companion in my first visit, who 
Lund fall menus of knowing, declared it to be a priest's hat, tho opinion 
entertained by Mr. Satow, who noticed the resemblance to the hats of 
‘Tesuits as depicted in Montanns. In any case it is s uniquo piece of 
carving, pronouncedly foreign in its origin. As a countryman remarked 
‘who was passing as we photographed it, «‘That’s a foreign boshi.” 

‘The insoription Thave now to show you. ‘The character at the 
4t0p, of which I have taken a separate tracing, is a snered Sanserit sign, 
‘having the reading Kiriku; its signification is unknown to the resident 
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priest, but is said to signify death. Tho rest of tho insoription is 
intelligible enough, “This man certainly entered into Paradise on the 
‘6th day of the 2nd year of Jokyo (1686).” ‘The priests have a tradition 
that another foreigner is buried in their graveyard, but thoy do not know 
exnetly where. For farther information on this point Me. Satow's note 
may be again consulted. So much for this interesting tomb. 

‘To returu to Obxistin Valley where the dond priest spent tho closing 











during tho winter by ono of my students rosulted in tho gathoring 
together of the following facts and traditions 

““Myogedani, the ordiuaty namo, literally meaus ¢ Valley of Givger.’ 
Tho valley, they say, was 0 eallod because it was fall of this plant a 
long time ago, But it is strange enough that the hill opposite Obris- 
‘inn Slope ns also the uamo Myogadani. Why tho namo was given 
‘also to n hill is almost inoxplieablo, nnd we eanuot but think that tbe 
people applied the name quite unconsciously. 

“In tho valloy of BMyogadani lies» corlain Lot of ground called 
‘ Kivishitan Yoshiki,’ whieh siguifios ‘tho Christian Tuslosure.’ ‘The 
name itself tolls us that there wero once some Christians living thére, 
But whence they cnme, what they wore doing there, or whither they 
‘went, remains a matter of coujocture. I was exceedingly desirous of 
knowing more minutely about the place. Ono morning I went to Fuji 
dora (Demmyeji), w Buddhist tomple in tho valley, nnd told the master. 
priest all that I wished to know. “Ho was an old and kind-henttod 
man, who, by his own account, had eon liviug in the temple for above 
forty years, aud therefore T thought his words were trustworthy enough. 
T received, however, but little satisfactory information from him. ‘This 
must bo due to the fact that fow Buddhist priosts care mach about 
Chuistianity. I dare say, however, that all he told mo differed little 
from the truth. 

“Tho old priost related that the Tokugawa Shoguns persecuted 
Christians as eruelly as Nobunaga and Hideyoshi did before them. But 
tho third Shogun, Iyemitsu, was wise enongh to think it unjust to 
punish a mau merely for bolioving in a religion which the Japanese nd 
never known before, Ho was filled with the notion that Christianity 
might be better than other old religions, and desired to lonn clearly the 
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nature of Obristianity before criticising it, But fear of the people 
prevented him from openly declaring his opiuion, 0 he secretly picked 
out four or five fuitufal Chuistians among the people, and gave them « 
pavt of Myogndani for their residence, Iyemiten mado thom * Doshin,’ a 
class of coustablos under the ‘Tokugawa dynasty. Thus they were ap- 
peontly low officers, but really representatives of Christianity, who 
eugaged tho enruest attoution of the then ruler of Japan, — Wo must not 
forget, however, that Christianity was as strictly prohibited as over all 
thronghout Japan, 
tig quito trao that nothing ean bo kopt secret for over, Tt was 
‘not long before they wore noticed by people not to bo mere officers ; aud 
they wore soon discovered to bo onthusinstic believers in the prohibited 
religion, Since then, their placo of abode lis beon enllod * Kinishitan- 
Yashiki.! A dosoont which londs to their houses from the main road of 
‘Dakech® (the present Takehayacho) received the namo ‘ Kirishitan- 
Zaks.’ A part of tho main stroot near thoir x 
* Doshin-eho," from their offical title. 

It is very uncortain how they all ended their liv 


























by a samurai, Ono dusky 
down on the ground to say his prayors, n murderer, with a draven sword 
{in his hand, approachod the Christinn from behind, and in a minute tho 
Iattor Iny doad, No one knew who tho sanurai was. ‘Tho passenger 
‘vill ind a pyramidal stono, about threo feet high, standing by the side 
of ‘Kivishiton-Yashiki.' ‘his is tho tomb of the murdered Chistian, 
which marks tho plueo where he gavo np the ghost. Vory close to the 
tomb thore is a small wooden bridge, ‘Koshimbashi’ by name. Koshin 
is one of tho gods whom eortain superstitions Japanoso worship. ‘Tho 
common pooplo of that time believod that the Christian was not a man, 
ut KOshin, who clothed himself with flesh and appeared among men 5 
wwheneo tho name ‘Koshimbashi.’ ‘There are two bamboo tubes 
ingortod in sockets in front of the tomb, which I have never found 
‘empty, but always fall of flowers in bloom. No oue knows 
who offer the flowers, but thoy mast bo either descendants of the 
Doshin Christinus, or believers in Christiauity, or worshippers of 
Koshin. 
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“In tho valloy of Myogndani there axe four or five Buddhist 
tomplos, noue of which nro very old. Demmyoji is tho one nearest to 
« Ririshitan-Yashiki,’ and is said to havo boon built two hundred and ten 
yours ago. It is commonly known as Fajidera, because tho Wisteria 
chinensis, which the Jnpaneso enll fuji, grows abundantly in its 
prosinets. ‘Tho sosond oldest tomplo, called ‘Toku-un-ji, is the largost of 
all, About the others ther is nothing worthy of mention, 

A fow additions may bo mado to tho above. Mr. Sntow states that 
tho stone is commonly reported to mark the rosting-place of « Jnpaneso 
convert named Hnchibei, and tho Mikad's Hmpire of Mr. Guifis 
(cap. xxv, pago 262) eontnins tho following interesting paragraph :— 

‘dition says thnt the abbé was buried in tho opposite slope of 
tho valloy corresponding to that on which ho lived, nndor an old pine- 
troo nont a spring, Pushing my way through sorab bamboo slong a 
narrow path, seatcaly poreopliblo for the undergrowth, T saw a nnmoloss 
stono nonr a hollow, evidently left by 1 troo that had long sinco fallou 
and votted away. A litle run of water issnod from a spring lined by. 
At tho foot wns a rade block of stone, with n hollow for water, 
Both woro ronghly hown, and senrocly dvossed with tho chisol. Suck 
stonos in Japnn mark tho graves of thoso who aio in disgrace, ot 
unknown or uncared for. ‘This was all that was visiblo to romind tho 
visitor of ono whoso horoie lif desorvod n nobler monument.” 

Tho valloy has changed somewhat sinoo Mr. Grifis published bi 
invaluablo work. No stronm issues from beside the stone, the water of 
tho spring having probably boon dofloctod in order to fill the fish-ponds 
in tho hollow bonoath. Vaguo traditions are afloat in the neighbourhood 
vogarding tho miraculous natnro and powers of this spring, which was 
credited with honling virtues in enses of blindness. It is now contained 
‘within the grounds of Mr. Tsaknbara,a prominontoficial of the Agricultural 
Dopartment, who purehased tho land soveral yonts ago and now resi 
‘upon it, ‘Tho whole neighbourhood is ehanging and bocoming rapidly 
tm integral part of tho city. Within tho past year more than a dozen 
houses have beon built north of tho well-kept Ino which Mr. Grifis 
found a mero foot-path a dozen yours ago. ‘The topography of a spot 
interesting to Enropoans dosorves somo uotice at a time when rapid 
changes aro transforming tho old enpital of the Shoguns futo the likeness 
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ofa foroiga city. ‘Tho area of the city widens remarkably every year, 
‘and houses displace the bamboo thickets and rico-felds which formerly 
‘made the valloys gteon in the spring time and early summer. Con- 
sequently itis often difficult to identify places in the environs of Tokyd 
from descriptions made only a few yeurs back which wore perfectly 
accurate at the time, ‘The rosidenco of these unfortunate exiles, isolated 
among a strange people, whoso religion some of them embraced, but 
only after the sternost and crucllest compulsion, must ovor retain a 
peculiar attraction for us, Europeans like them, Again, after the lapse 
‘of nonrly two coutaries, we become familiar with the samo landscape 
1nd tread the some foil, but under conditions how diffarent ! 
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A LITERARY LADY OF OLD JAPAN. 


By our Late Da, 'T, A. Porous, ax W. G, Asto. 





[Mead June 20th, 1888.) 


‘Tho uciont classical literature of Japan ns hardly even yot 
received tho attontion which it doserves. Indeed doubts ave sometim 
‘oxprossed whother the term * classical "is fairly applicable to it. But 
those who havo netually made themselves acquainted with tho works 
producod by Japanoso authors from the 9th to the 12th century of our 
cra will not havo much hesitation in admitting their title to this epithot. 
‘Tho dogroe of purity and porfection which the language attained in the 
hands of witora of this poriod, and tho elegnuce of their style, lave 
eon the admiration and despair of all suoceoding native authors, who 
are continually Inmonting the dobasod idiom of their own dogenorato time 

‘The original impulse which nwaked to life tho genius of Japan 
‘ame of course from China, and for several centuries tho intellectual 
‘energies of the Japaneso nation scom to have been engrossed in 
appropriating aud assimilating the treasures of thought which had beon 
amassed there for eontarios. For most subjeots Chinese was the 
literary language of the country, as Latin was for Europe daring the 
middle ages, but thero was one exception—belles-lettres, For tho 
lighter literature the native language continued to bo employed, and as 
the men occupied themselves chiefly with Chineso studies, the honoux- 
able task of maintaining the credit of tho native literature devolved 
mainly on the women of Japan. How they respouded to tho call has 
oon shown in another paper eoutributed to this society by one of the 
present writers? 























This was written fourteen for iftean years ago.—W. G. A. 
An Anciont Japanese Classic, Read 80th June, 1875. 
Vol.xvi—28, 
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‘Partly for this reason, and partly owing to the comparatively quiet 
‘and peaceful times of which it was the product, this old Japanes 
literature has an essentially feminine character. Gentleness and grace 
and a vein of playful humour aro its chief charaoteristios, We look in 
vain for the bold, imegular flights of imagination, or for that rude, 
untutored vigour which we are accustomed to associate with tho first 
literary efforts of a nation just emerging from barbarism, Instead of 
war and rapino, of deeds of daring and revenge, the geutler muse of 
Tapan at this timo loved to dwell on nature in her varied nepects, to 
watch the moon rising over the mountains, or to listen to the bum of 
ingeots in the dusk of summer evenings. Noxt to nature, the domestic 
aflotions hold n promiuent placo, and here, as elsewhere, love is chief. 
‘Tho writings of this poriod aro n perfoot mino of sontimental lore, aud 
tho Indios who wrote it as woll as their fair renders must have beon 
‘thorough adopts in what Cowley lias called— 

ho politi arte 
‘To tako and keep men's earls; 
‘Tho letters, embassios, and spies, 

los, and ators, 
‘Tho quarrels, toars, and perjarios, 
‘Nomberlas, nameless ynterie.” 

















Those who ato nequaintod with tho popular literature of Japan in 
modern times may bo surprised to learn that in these old books there is 
a micked absonco of anything coarse or indelieate, ‘Tho domestic lifo 
|" of the day is vividly reflected in somo of them, but it is cbiefly tho 

Court and enpital whioh ave brought before ts.) Of the people at large 
wo hear but little, ‘The truth is thnt this literatore was not the 
literataro of the nation, but of a very narrow section of it which 
comprised the Conrt and a small enltivated circle closely connected with 
it, ‘Tho rest of the nation was sunk in ignorance, though it enjoyed 
the blessings of ponco under the paternal rule of the Mikados. 

Tho usurpations of the ‘aikuns, the accession to power of the 
nilitary class, and the continual civil wars which accompanied these 
changes, disturbed this fair scene of ponceful rale and literary. culture, 
‘Tho capital was repeatedly destroyed, the courtiers were dispersed into 

lo in distant provinces, or lost their lives iu the incessant eonficts 
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which took place, and their wealth and power fell into the hands of 
men who valued more a keon sword forged by Masamune, or a retainer 
who could wield it worthily, than the most perfect compositions of 
Hitomaro or Akahito. ‘The literary class once dispersed, the absence 
of genoral culture in tho nation prevented its place from being supplied, 
ud to this day Japan las never sgain produced anything worthy of 
her ancient literary fame, ‘Tho effects of the government by the 
nilitary class aro plainly visible in the orade and coarsely drawn 
soonos of war and revenge, of murder aud suicide, of Iust nnd violeneo 
which disfiguro so much of the Inter literature, and may be easily 
tenced by English readers in such works as Dickins’ translation of tho 
“Tales of Old Japan.” 

Te in plensnt to turn back from these degenerate modern days to 
what were emphatienlly the good old times of Japan, Our author, 
honagon, bad the fortune to live while they were still in their 
prime. She belonged to a distinguished family, being diseotly descended 
from Mikado, and her lonming and talents obtained for her tho 
honour of boing appointed Chief-Lndy-in-Waiting to the Empress. 
Her atay at Conrt was not n long,one, It ended with the denth of her 
mistross in A.D. 1000, She then retired to a convent, where 
spont the remainder of her days in pencofual seolusion, receiving to the 
Inst frequent marks of hor former master’s esteem. She amused hor 
solitude by noting down reminiscences of her life at Court, to which 
sho hins added her obsorvations and ideas on things in general, the 
‘whole forming a curious medley, to which its ttle, the Makura no Savki, 
or “Pillow Miscellany,’ is not inappropriat 

‘The following extracts will give some iden of the contents of this 
ing work, ‘The four seasons form tho subject of the opening 






































“In spring,” the anthor says, “I love to wateh the dawn 
grow gradually whiter nnd whiter till a faint rosy tinge erowns thé 
mountain's orest, while slender streaks of purple elond extend themselves 
above.” 

“Tn summer, I love the night, when the moon is shining, and the 
dark too, when the fireflies eross ench other's paths in their fight, or 
when the rnin is falling.” 
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“In autumn, it is the beauty of the evening which most deeply 
moves me, as I watch the crows seeking their roosting-place in twos 
‘nd threes and fours, while tho setting sun sends forth bis beams 
gorgeously as ho draws near the mountain's rim, Still more is it 
delightful to s00 the lines of wild goose pass, looking exceeding small in 
the disianee. And when the san has quite gone down, how pleasant to 
listen to the chirraping of inscets, or to the wind sighing in the trees 1" 

“In winter, how unsponkably beautiful is the snow! But I also 
love the dazzling whiteness of the hone-frost, and the intenso cold even 
at other times, ‘Then it is moet quickly to feteh ebareoal and kindle 
fires, And let not the gentlo warmth of noon persuade ns to allow the 
embers of the hearth or of the brnsier to become a white heap of 
ashes!" 














Pasrrvans. 


‘Tho Indios of tho Court at this time lod by no means the lives of 
trict soclusion which wo are accustomed to picture to ourselves, At 
fostival times in particular, thoy had mavy a glimpse of the outer world. 
Bat let our author eponk for hersel 

“What delightfal annivorsntios fstivals nro! Bach one brings its 
-spocial pleasures, but none to my mind is 60 enjoyable as Now Year's 
Day. It is early spring time then, when the weather is sottled, and the 
morning breaks serenely. A quist hazo is sprond over hill and daloy 
‘which tho sun disperses when ho risos, and shows the dew-drops spark. 
ling in his rosy boams. ‘Tho world seoms glad and happy, nud in the 
shining {aces of the neighbours, glowing from the frosty ait of morning, 
contont and poneo is plainly written. ‘How plonsant it is to wateh them 
as they pass, in holiday attire, intent ou making thoir congratulations 
‘to their master, and ignorant tho while that their very lightnoss of heart 
fs an unconscious compliment to themselves. 

“Tbs the 7th day of the month when people, tempted by the fine- 
ness of tho weather, go out in company to pick the Wakana (wild 
pot-herbs). ‘The snow is off the ground, and great is the excitement 
amongst the Indies of the Court, who have so seldom the opportunity of 
‘country trip. What fon to watch the farmer's wives and daughters 
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surayed in all their boarded finery snd riding in their wagons (made 

lean for the oecnsion) as they come to seo the races in tho Courtyard 
of the Palace, It is most diverting to observe their faces from our 
grated windows. How prim and proper they appear, all unconscious of 
tho shock their dignity will got when the waggon jolts across the huge 
enm at the bottom of the gate, and knocks their pretty heads together, 
disarvanging their hair aud worso still, mayhap, breaking their combs. 
Bat that is after all a trifle when compared to their alarm if a horse 80 
much as neighs. On this account the gallants of the Court amuse 
themselves by slyly gonding the horses with spear and arrow point to 
make them rear aud plungo and frighten the weneies homo in fear and 
trembling. How silly, too, the men-at-arms look, their foolish faces 
painted with dabs of white here aud thore upon their swarthy checks, 
like patches of snow loft on a hillside from w thaw. 

“Thou thero is tho 16th of the Ist month, when appointments for 
the noxt four yenrs aro made, How engerly candidates for office rush 
hero and there through filling snow and sloot, with their memorials in 
‘their hands, Some havo tho jaunty air and confidence of youth, but 
others—moro experienced, aro weary and dejooted-looking. How the old 
white-hoaded suitors ernve an audienco of the Indies of the palace and 
Dabble to them of their fituess for tho placos they sock, Al! little do 
they suspect wheu they have turned their backs, what mirth they ha 
occasioned ! How the Indios mimic them—whining and drawling 1” 

















Diusenres ov ax Exorcist. 





‘Tho exorcist soems to have been object of our author's 
sympathy, She makes frequent reference to him, and always in terms 
of pity: 

“How I pity au oxoreist! It is bad enough Iam sure to be an 
ordinary priest, but to bo a holy man who professes to drive ont evil 
spirits, one must indeod lead a miserable life. His ordinary food is the 
fasting diet of othors. Ho dare not look upon a pretty face, however 
‘much he may loug to do s0, not even ifhe comes by chance upon a 
erowd of benuties—though perhaps ho does so surreptitiously. He 
meets with all sorts of hardships amongst tho mountains where he 
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is, bound to pass his solitary life; and even when his reputation 
comes to be established his lot is bordly better, For no matter how 
exhausted he may be, if he only nods from want of sleep when he is 
cnlled in to a man who is possessed, he is scolded for a lazy rogue, No 
matter what Lis inward troubles may be, when he comes into a room he 
rust assame n consequential air and purse his mouth aud try to look as 
if ho doubted not his power to set everything right at onco, He hands 
Dells aud maces to all the household, and grinds out his chaunt in tones 
like the moto of the semi (siend), 

“But suppose his spells axe n failure, and tho benign influence of 
no avail, What mortfiention is in store for him! Ho sees the people 
who assist begin to doubt his power aud sauctity, Yot Le must not 
stop. Hour after hour he chants and prays in desperation, until be 
finds it hopeloss to continuo. At Inst he has to tell them to get up from 
their knees, Ho must tako his bolls and maces back, and with downcast 
look admit that ho cannot brenk the spell. How sad his ruofal face as 
hho vafles up his hnir, and his forchend ! How wentily he yawns and 
sighs and flings himself upon tho mats to sleop !” 














‘Visrr ov rx Extrness ro a Mousten or Stare, 


“To-day the Empress went to visit the Daijin Narimasa, As the 
main gute of his resideneo is vory largo, hier enrringo entered easily. 
‘Would that wo bad entered with hor! Preforring, howovor, for many 
rrensons to avoid all observation, wo went round and tried to drive in by 
tho northern gale, which was unganrdod and seemed deserted. Wo 
particularly desired to enter unobserved, bocnuse most of ns, having 
been summoned hastily to attond ou mistress, hind not had time to dre 
oar hair or to chango our garments, ‘his will be delightful,’ said we ; 
«we'll make tho enrriago draw up at th ip in quietly." 
‘When, to oar horror aud consternation, with a foarfal bump the unlucky 
vehicle stuck fast in the gato, What a predicament! Hero were we 
caught in a trap, and unable cither to advance or to retreat. Tt was 
raining heavily, and to make matters as bad as possible wo were but 
lightly clad, ‘Mats wore, however, Inid down for us from the earringo 
to the door, along which, whether wo liked it or not, we had to walk. 
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What added most to our mortifention and anuoyance were the winks 
and nudges which wo plainly saw exchanged botwoen the courtiers, 
tho gauntlot of whose mirth wo ad to run in our semi-clad condition, 
‘When we met the Empress and told her of our troubles, wo got little 
satisfaction, Hor Majesty only Inughed at us and rebuked us for our 
untidiness, ‘‘Thoro aro people staring at you now,' snid she,‘ Yes,” 
‘wo returned, * but they aro our own people and wo nre accustomed to 
them. Just to think off Ministor of Stnto hnving » boggatly gute 
‘through which a Indy’s earinge cannot pass! Won't ho catch it when 
‘wo seo him!" And indeod, I had my revenge, for hardly had we dono 
speaking, whon in he camo carrying the Empross's inkstouo nnd writing 
materials, “This is too bad of you,’ said I. *Why do you live in 
house with such a wretched gate?’ ‘To which he replied that he was 
sutisfed to beliovo that his honso and his gato suited his requirements, 
‘“Tndeod,’ said T—dotermined to oxtingsish him with a quotation— 
“how little, then, yor rosomble that Chiueso philosophor who, thinking 
more of tho comfort of posterity than his own, hnd n gate constructed 
mitch too large for his necossities.' ‘This histovien! allusion quito took 
Dis breath away, ‘Donr mo!” said the gront man, * you allude of course 
to the country of Utei, Who would havo thought that anybody but w 
venorablo pundit know aught of that ? I myself havo occasionally 
stenyed into tho loarned paths and folly understand you,’ ‘Indeod, then,” 
rolurnod I, ‘I must sny I don’t admiro your paths at all. Wo wore all 
‘very mich put out by being obliged to walk slong your matted paths 
Indeed, T am truly sorry,’ be repliod ; ‘and it was raining too. But I 
must attond the Empress ;’ saying which ho mado his escape. 

“What has put the Daijin out?” said tho Empress, somewhat 
later in tho evening. ‘T cannot tell, Tam sure,’ said I; ‘I only told 
him of on misfortano nt bis gate.” 

Hero is a protty bit of colour, dolicnto in the original as the sketch 
of a master upon a fon, but sadly blurred and smudged, it must bo 
admitted, in the transfor to our eanvas 

“On the northern side of tho Emperor's pavilion, where he is 
‘won't to take his exercise, the sliding doors have foarful pictures painted 
on them. ‘These hideous monsters, all nrms and logs, may be seen from 
the upper windows of the ladies’ quarters, when the pavilion doors are 
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‘open, It chanced one day, that whilst sitting on the verandah and 
talking of these dreaafal figares, the Dainagon—the brother of the 
Empross—eome towards our room, Ho had on a cherry-coloured outer 
garment just old enough to ave lost its stiffness and to fit him easily. 
Loose trowsors of thickest parplo silk, nnd white silk underelothing, 
showing at tho ueck, completed his attire. As the Empress was 
congaged with the Emporor at tho tim, ho sat himself upon the narrow 
vornndah outside their door and talked with the Mikado, We saw thom 
plainly through tho somi-trangparont curtains which were hung all 
round the room. What a pretty picture it was, and how lively! ho 
‘ry drossos of tho waiting women adorned with TWistaria, the yellow 
Kerria, snd flowers of other kinds—tho sound of the attendants bringing 
in the Emperor's mid-day meal, and tho oficinls calling to them to make 
Joss noiso, and last of all the Chamberlain himself coming to announce 
innor served, and then retiring to his own apartment, ‘The Dainagon 
‘accompanied the Emperor to his diving room, and then returning to our 
quarters, stood beneath a hugo blue porcelain vase in which wero placed 
‘of tho flowering cherry full five foot long and londed 
‘The Empress perceiving him, emerged from behind the 
curtain and gave him geeoting, to which he courteously replied ‘by 
oscanting on the beauty of tho place, the fiuenoss of the day, and tho 
good deportment of tho sorvants, alluding, in conclusion, to tho vorse of 
oolry which says, 
‘Phe days and months roll on, 
Bat the mount of Mimoro roma 
‘This wholo seone impressed mo deoply, and I wished in my hoart 
that it might continue forever.” 

















‘Tus Memonante Artack or mmm Doo Oxtvaxano upon mun Oar 
‘Mrvdpu-xo-Or0r0. 





attendance upon the Tmporial footsteps. Asa reward for her fidelity, 
she had received a cap of honour and had been raised to the 8rd rank of 
nobility, with the title of Miyobu-no-Ototo, or chief of the female 
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attendants, Ske was indeed a cat of many graces and good quali 
Now.one day she happened to be basking in tho sun on the verandah, 
after the manner of cats, when her nurso—a Indy specially appointed 
to that honorable office—disapproving of her attitude in repose, besought 
her to come indoors, Had she but listened to this reasonable counsel, 
how much trouble might have been avoided! Being, however, in 
wilfal and disobedient mood, she turned a deaf ear to the nurs 
entronties, and, maintaining her position, continued to slumber un- 
concernedly, This was provoking, What was to be done? It was 
pinin that as the eat was not to bo managed by love, somo othor method 
must be resorted to. In an ovil moment tho ola Indy resolved to try 
‘what fear would do, So protending to sock assistanco from the dog, 
sho called out “Okinamaro, Okinamaro, come and bite Miydbu-no- 
Ototo."” ‘The foolish dog, mistuking jest for-enrnest, ou being thus 
appoaled to, lost no time in flying at tho eat, who, rudely wakened from 
hor nap, jumpod up and in her fright dashed headlong behind tho very 
sereen where His Imporial Majesty was at that momont ongaged at 
Drenkfast, aud sought protection in his arms. His Majosty, much 
shocked and agitated, sont immodiately for his Lord High Chamberlain, 
‘Tadetakn, and gavo orders that Okinnmaro should bo thrashed forthwith 
and exiled to Dog Island, ‘Such is our Royal will,’ suid ho; ‘soo 
that you lose no timo in executing it.’ All tho Court attendants 
hhoreupon gavo chaso to Okinamaro who, being eaught and besten, was 
forthwith banished, Was it not sad? Ho had hitherto been such a 
happy dog, and was much esteomed. ‘Zo think that he it was who on 
tho third day of the third month had beon carried in procession in a 
«willow litter with ponch blossoms and hollyhocks upon his hend. Ab ! 
little dreamt he that in a few short days ho would become an outcast. 
‘Tho narso was also punished and reprimanded for her carelessness and 
finally distissed. Sho received hor fate with humility, and appeared 
xno more before the Emperor.” 

‘Tho above oxtracts (which there has beon no attompt to translate 
literally) give but an inadequate idea of the very varied contents of this 
entertaining miscellany. A curious feature of it is a number of ent- 
merations of things which struck the author as being “dismal,” 
abominable,” “incongruous” (as bad writing on pink-tinted paper, 
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‘parple trousers on a serving man”) “unsightly,” ete,, ete. In the 
Jast-named category, the author very appropriately reckons “the wrong, 
do of a bit of embroidery,” the ‘inside of a cat's oar,” and “a litter 
‘of young rate which havo been tumbled out of their nost before their 
hhnie has grown." ‘Then she has lists of flowers, telling which are her 
favourites, Other parts read like a lesson in geography, but the nam: 
of rivers, Inkes, mountains, and waterfalls have the appearance of being 
selected for pootieal purposes rather than by way of general information, 

But this grave and learned society has doubtless had enough of 
‘these frivolitis, which read tame aud pointless when divested of that 
charm of atylo which has preserved the original fom oblivion during 
nino centuries, Indeed, this paper was condemned by its authors as 
‘oon as written, and if it had not fallen under the eyes of more lenient 
{judgos would probably novor havo soon the light at all, It may sorvo 
‘a usoful purposo, however, if it directs tho attention of students to ono 
of the pleasantest by-paths of tho ancient clessical literature of Japan. 
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A VOCABULARY OF THE MOST ANCIENT WORDS OF 
THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE. 


By B, H, Cuasmancam, assisrep ny M, Uzpa, 





[Read 16th May, 1868.) 

If wo aro ever to find out anything positive concerning the origin 

‘and afinitios of tho Japanoso language, surely the first thing to do is to 
stady that languago in tho onrliost form of it that has come down 10 ue, 
Indeod it is almost truism to say so, Who would take Italian as 
his standard, whon Latin is thero ready for the monsuring-tapo and 
tho weighing-machino ? Novertholoss, and although Europeans havo 
boon studying Japanese for well-nigh threo hundred years, and uve 
boon disputing about ite origin for the greater portion of that period, no 
ono sooms to havo thought of taking tho ossontial proliminary stop of 
ascortaining exaotly what the oldest and simplest words of the language 




















‘Tho quostion of grammar ig a less difficult one in tho present ease, 
Gront practical dissimilarity between tho earliest and latest forms of 
Topaneso does not obscure the fuet of a theoretical identity, In the 
Innguages of Western Europe wo seo a gradual change of grammatical 
system, ending in some cases,—that of English for instaneo,—in 80 
completo an alteration of physiognomy, that it would be hard to believe 
that the ancient and the modern belong to the samo family of speech, 
‘woro it not that the intermediate forms have been preserved. Japenese, 
‘on the contrary, lias gone on repeating itself. ‘The spirit of its gram- 
matical system is the same now agit was twelve hundred years ego, 
‘although tho material clemonts of the conjugation are much changed. 
For comparative purposes, therefore, a study of any good grammar of 
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‘the Colloquia! will do nearly as well as a perusal of a treatise specially 
Aevoted to the Classical or Archaic dialect. Tt will be seen at « glance 
that Japanese is an agglatinative tongue, that it is the grammatical 
alter ego of Koremn, and extremely like Mongol and Manchu, which 
latter aro ineladed in the Altale group. 

But if the history of Japanese grammar bears no resemblance to 
that of English grammar, tho history of the Japanese vocabulary doos 
our a marked resemblance to that of tho English voobulary, Later 
Tupanese, like Inter English, has been interpenetrated by foreign elements; 
and no investigation of tho language ean be fruitful whieh do 
coguizanco of this fact, But hore a question suggests itself 
nso of English, tho native Saxon and tho imported French or Latin 
can bo proved to derive ultimately from one common Aryan source, 
Now may not tho same phenomenon exist in Japanese? May not the 
geuninely native vocabulary turn out after all to be related to tho 
apparently, foreign Chinese element imported into it during historic 
Amos 2” 

‘Tis precisely this question which has recently, boon answered in 
tho, affirmative by two Chinese scholars of such repute as Dr. J. 
Baking and Mr. B, H, Parker, in papers contributed by them to the 
ast volume of these “Transactions.” Dr. Edkine's paper is, indeed, 
‘short and somewhat enigmation). Perhaps the learned doctor had not 
fall leisure to givo himself up to his subject, Mr. Parker's thesis, on the 
contrary, is worked out with all the thoroughness, as well as with all the 
daring, by which he is ¢0 eminently distinguished. Ho supports hi 
viows by means of an annotated voeabulary, where 1 undreds 
of Japanese words aro compared with Chinese words of more or le 
similar sound and meaning ; aud the particular conclusion be arrives at 
{stated by him in thoso terms: “Before Chinese was imported into 
“ Japanese (1) directly, and (2) indirectly, through Korea,—say before 
“A.D, 1—the Japanoso spoke n language, the grent majority of words 
“in which came from the same Innguege-stock as Chi In other 
passages of his writings, Mr. Parker seems to have in viow, loss a com- 
‘mon derivation of Chinese and Japanese from a single stock, than the 
wholesale derivation of Japanese from Obinose, Be this as it may, and 
though I myself was, I think, the first European to point out the 
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probability thut some words hitherto regarded ag pure Japanese aro 
probably Chinese importations after all,—for instance tna, “n horse,” 
from Chinese J (ma) ; wne, ‘a plum-tree,” from Chinese HE (mei), both 
names of things which were almost certainly introduced into Japan from 
Chinn or Korea ;—notwithstanding this, I eoufess that I am not yet 
‘converted to a belief either in the theory of a common origin for the two 
Ianguages, or in that of wholessle borrowing by one from the oth 

‘Tho ngglutinative grammatical system of Japanese, whether 
‘anciont or modern, diffors moro from the isolating. grammatical system 
‘of Chinoso, whether ancient or modern, than Aryan grammar does from 
Semitic. ‘The constrnction of sentences, the whole syntax, shows a 
divergence no less xadiol. In very point of grammar, even down to 
‘the smallest, Japanese agrees with Korean ; in almost all it agrees with 
‘Mongol and Manchu, while none of the four agree with Chinese, Nothing 
fs moro remarkable than the tenacity with which Chinese and Japanoso 
have clung ench to its own principles during tho whole time that the 
Ianguages is known to us, tht is to soy at least twelve 





























thousand years in tho oaso of Chinese, If there is no traco of « gram. 
mationl rapprochement even twelve hundred years ago, at what period of 
thousands or tons of thousands of years ago are wo expected to postulate 
al unity? Aud if, oven in tho onso of historically cartain 
dorrowings, wo find such dissimilarity as there is, for instance, between 
‘Japanese J and Chineso ying M, “to correspond,” what clue ean thero be 
to guide us in our gropinge through the darkness of scores of bygone ages? 
1 discovers a similarity between Japanese iro, “colour,” 
(st or shik), But if iro is like set, what word is not like 
every other? It is truo that related words in European languages 
sometimes sound very difforently. English “head” is etymologically 
tho same as Fronch “clef.” But the clue which enables the eon 
tion between such words to be discovered, the basis on which reporo 
cortain definite and well recognised laws of letter-change, is comma- 
nity of grammar, Now community of grammar is precisely whet 
Chineso and Japanese Inck 

On the other hand, if it is claimed that the Japanese vocabulary 
has been Sorrowed from that of China, all sovts of difficulties seem to me 
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to stand in the way. Japanose—and it is important to insist on this 
ppoint,—is of all languages the most given to repeating itself. Tt vari 
in outward datails, it approprintes new materials on masse, but it novor 
arikes out new methods so far as our twelve centuries’ experience of it 
reaches, Now thero is a striking peculiarity in the manner of Japanese 
borrowing from Chineso during the poriod open to our inspection, Tt 
is this ;—nouns only are so borrowed ; or, if other words aro borrowed, 
they are forthwith converted into nouns. Words of Chinese origin aro 
never used as verbs, I should say hardly ever; but tho exeoptions are 
reilly 20 fow, as practically not to invalidate tho trath of tho assertion, 
‘Hero aro tho exceptions, In modern Japaneso wo have tho vorb rikimu, 
to swagger,” apparently derived from the Chinese word 7 (riki), 
‘strongth,” and tho verb ry@rd, “to cook,” derived from tho Chineso 
words # 82 (ry0 ri), “cooking.” In Mediaval Jupnneso I have mot in 
‘ono passage with the word mondaieazu, a conjagational form barbarously 
dorived from tho Chineso oxpression mon do, W %. ‘The Chineso term 
8 (sho zou), garb,” “dross,” was also formerly conjugated as. 
‘verb with the gerund shdzokite, “ having dressed.” But both théwe Inttor 
‘words havo fallon into disaso, And this is tho wholo-tale-of such enses ! 
Bo far, therofore, as experionce goes, Jupnnose has not derived any of 
‘its conjugated words from Chinoso during tho Inst twelve centuries, 
‘But tho bypothosis of wholesale borrowing assumes that conjugated words 
develop from Chinese originale ns easily as nouns do, 

‘Whatever may bo thought of this reasoning, grammatical arguments 
fro by no means the only ones which provent us from accepting the 
borrowing hypothesis. History stops in, and asks how tho borrowing 
could have taken place, Nations ean only borrow words from the 
foreigners whom they meet, and under primitive conditions they never 
moot any but their nearest neighbours. But the Chineso and Japanoso 
‘were not near neighbours in early days, ‘The Chinese territory has not 
always extended to tho sea; and even had it done so, primitive people 
do not cross wide sens. Korea, with Tsushima as a stepping-stone, 
‘was the only likely road from the continent of Asin to Japan, ‘Thatit 
actually was the toad is shown by all sorts of references in the 
mythology, the traditions and early history of these islands. Now 
‘there is no evidence of any language of the Chineso typo having ever 
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boon spoken in Korea, Koren was not even conquered by the Chinese 
fill the second century before Christ, Accordingly we find that it is 
not until after that time,—not until considerably after that time (about 
200 A. D,),—that the first accounts of Japan which testify to real inter- 
course and knowledge begin to mako their appearance in the Chinese 
annals. ‘The Japanese namos which theso accounts quote—though 
unfortunately all too seanty,—support the opinion that the Japanese 
Janguago then was substantially identical with the language as we know 
it from the native documents of five undred yours Inter. And to say 
five hundzed yours is really to overstate the interval, For though ‘the 
documents themselves,—the Kojiki, Nikongi, and Man-yishi—date 
from the cighth century, they aro simply compilations containing 
‘material of a much earlier petiod,—pootry which oan well stand the went 
‘and tonr of time and of oral tradition, especially when invested, ns some 
of this pootry was, with » partially sored character. 

‘Wo aro thus Jed to tho iuferonee that the Japanoso, when discovered 
by the poke substantially tho samo language as that used by 
‘them at the presont day. Now wo know positively that the process of 
borrowing has proceeded with incronsing rapidity during tho historic 
period, in other words that it was much Jess activo in oarly times shan 
it bas boon in recent times. But the theory under consideration 
‘would require that it should have beon much moro active and more 
thorough at the beginning than tho ond. Or, if it is not borrowing, but 
original organio unity which Mr, Parker uns in view, then what wo are 
invited to suppose is this: that two languages, ono found in the middle 
of continent (viz, in the upper part of the valley of the Hoang Elo), 
‘and the other in an arebipolago beyond tho sons, far away from that, 
secluded valley, aro related, although their grammation) systems are 
utterly unrelated, and although history points to the occapation of the 
intermediate territory by races speaking languages not cognate to ether. 

Such are some of the a priori difficulties in the way of our 
Acceptance of Mr. Parker's theory. An oxamination of bie list of words 
does not tend {6 allay our doubts. Some of the identifications are 
indeed ingenious ; for Mr. Parker rarely attacks a subject without 

1800 Mr. Aston's Tearned paper on “ Batly Japanese History,” in Pax I. of 
this volume, 
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leaving luminous traces of his passage. Some may be true instances of 
early borrowing. How disprove any thing when we pass beyond the 
reach of documentary evidence? But there are cases where 
documentary evidence doos come in, and where it proves that those 
particular identifientions are illusory. ‘Take, for instance, 

deki, “ cnn,” the fourth on his list, Considering it as an ori 
simple word, Lis quick glance lends him to counect it with the Chinese 
4 (Loh), meaning to got,” heueo “to achieve.” ‘The sound is like, 
find the sense islike. No, not really! Tho similatity is a deceptive one, 
Deki is but « modem corruption. Tho original word was ide-kurt, « 
compound signifying “to come oul.” Indeed deki itself has retained 
that meaning in certain cases, as whero it is applied to anything 
which comes out on the skin, such as a boil or an eruption, But in 
other exses tho verb ide-kuru, whence dekifru], passed from the sense 
‘of “ coming out to that of happening,” henoo “ being ablo to be,” 
“oan.” All the changes in the meaning of the word bolong to 
comparatively reeent ti 

‘Mr. Parker's twelfth word, hak, to sketob," is; on tho contrary, 
‘ono which leads us vory far back, ‘Tho identification’ of it with the 
like-meaning and like-sounding Chinese #i (Kaku) is iMlasory, for tho 
simplo reason that tho Japanese word Kaku did not begin by meaning 
‘to vekotch” at all, It meant “to serateh.” In like manner his 
twonty-firet word tuk, “a month,” began by meaning ‘tho moon.” 
Hf, therefore, it really has nny connection with the Chinese word ¥ 
(cat), it is not enough to show that the sense of month" may be 
derived from saku, It would be necessary to prove tho derivation of 
the senso of moon " from tho same souree, 

Again, Mr, Parker would connect Japanese miya, “n Shints shrine,” 
with tho Chinese fi sviao, “a sbrine,” especially «a Buddhist sbrine." 
‘The likeness of sound is certainly great, So is the likenoss of the idea, 
especially to such as have not had the opportunity of realising the 
profoand distinction drawn by the Japanese between things Buddhist 





































‘The original signifeation of tho word is stil preserved in certain provincial 
Aialeote, Thus, as tho Rev. B. R. Millerinforms mo, the Nambu people use dekiru 
whore tho Toky6 peoplo have deru, and vicewersi. For instance, the phrase “He 
Ihns gone out ” will there be Deka, whereas “Tt is well done ” will be Yohu deta, 
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and things Shinto, Unfortunately, however, for the identifieation in 
question, a reference to the earliest books in tho Japanese lamgaago 
shows miya to bo & purely native word, a compound of mé, venerable,” 
and ya, “house,” ya itself boing an old gerundivo form connected with 
the verb iru (ji), “to dwell” Miya thereforo originally meant 
«a venorable dwelling,” and was accordingly used both of the palaces 
of tho native emperors and of the temples of the native gods. Mikado, 
Ait, “the venerable gate,” honco “the Imperial Court,” * the Emporor,” 
is another word formed from the snme honorific mi and kad, * a gate.” 
On the other hand Mr. Parker's number 92, retin, ‘hont,” fever,” is 
simply a Chinese word and acknowledged to be such, because known 
to avo beon imported during the early middle ngos. hero is therefore 
no nood for identification in its onse. Nats, on tho contrary, which 
ho includes under tho smo rabrie, has boon a Japanese word from 
timo immemorial. To identify it with netsw is to draw a bow ata 
vonture, Indeod the probabilitios are against two words so widely 
soparatod in timo retaining so nontly the samo sound, oven if they were 
roally otiginally connecto 

‘Similar nogntive exiticism would dispose of gront numbers of words 
‘on Mr. Parker's list. Bat tho few instances which have boon given 
may sufice to show the pitfalls into which even s0 eminent a scholar 
16 ho may be led by disrogard of tho fact that, Japnnoso boing a 
Jnngunge with a long and eventful history, critical knowledgo of that 
history is the indispensable basis for a sound Japanese philology. It 
tho so-called “rules of letter-ehango,” by which the comparison 
Ddetween Chinese and Japanese is guided, produce such exrors where we 
‘oan check tho result by the application of tho historical method, what 
confideneo onn wo feel in the moro numerous eases whero wo cannot 
thus check the result ? 

One of the arguments which Mr. Parker incidentally brings 
forward is n poouliarly ingonious one. Fearing that the identifiention 
of Jnpanese évo, “colour,” with Chinoto #, (set or slik) may strain the 
credence of even tho friendliest of bis readers, he points out the 
































Pfr. Aston suggests that natu may be connected with Korean ayiriim, 
which has the same signifeation, the final dim being © mere tommination, and 
Korean r or 1 corresponding regularly to final tru or dzu in Japanese. 
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remarkable coincidence whereby the Chinese and Japanese words thus 
compared signify not only “colour,” but “love” (in a bad sense), 
“«venery,”” ag Mr. Parker styles it, Chinese @, (set or shit) means 
colour” and love ;”” Japanese iro likewise means “colour and 
love.” 

Now at first sight the coincidence seems so extraordinary, that the 
greatest scoptic must feel almost persuaded to turn believer. How 
could two unrelated Innguages possibly agree to hit on precisely the 
same metaphor? But just look round a moment on the languages 
of Buropo, nnd seo what you find there. Ts it not, for instance, a most 
striking coincidence that exactly tho same figure of speoch which has 
produced tho word deni-monde in French should have produced the 
parallel word Haliwelt in Gorman? Does it not amount to « mirnclo 
that precisely tho sumo figuro of speech should oceur in Russiau, and 
won iu modorn Japanese itsolf?—No! it is not a miracle atall, ‘There 
in no coincidonco at all; tho caso is simply ono of borrowing. A French 
‘author started tho idiom, his compatriots adopted it, and other 
nations, thinking it good, havo translated it, ‘That is all. Or take 
‘a moro ancient ease, the caso of tho word “cago” itsolf, ns used by 
grummarians. The Grecks, on analysing their language, found that 
nouns had various forms, Ono of these (tho nominative) they 
considered to bo tho standard, the natural form, the form which, as 
it wore, stood erect and self-reliant, while tho other four appeared to 
‘thom to be “ fallings away” from tho standard, inclinations, deflections, 
inflections. ‘Tho metaphor was perhaps not a very happy one. 
Novertheloss the Latins adopted nd trouslated it, rendering the 
Greek rrGrs from wérrw, “to fall,” by their own casus from eadere, 
“{o fall." ‘The Germans followed suit with the word “ald” from fallen, 
to fall,” thon again the Rassinns with padesh from padat, ‘to fall,” 
so that at last the poor faded little Greek metaphor conquered the 
whole grammatical world. And borrowing of this kind,—that is, the 
Dorrowing of a foreign iden and the fitting of that idea to a mative 
word, is one of the most powerfal engines in the transformation 
of Ianguage, It has altered and entiched the whole manner of speaking 
of civilised nations, All Europe speaks in idioms translated from 
alien tongues, and especially from Greek and from French. 
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Well, the case of Japaneee iro meaning “ colour ” and slso “love,” 
and of Chinese @, (set or shit) likowiso meaning “colour” and also 
Jove," is exactly parallel to that of rrdsis and its various equivalents 
in other languages, or of demi-monde and its Gorman and Russian 
equivalents. We ean prove, by reference to tho enrly poetry of Japan, 
that the word éro formerly meant * colour only. Tt took the sense of 
“Jove” or vonery "Inter on, owing to Chinoso influence. Dozens of 
uch enses of “coincidence” might be quoted, which would lend them- 
selves admirably to tho fanction of mare's nests, For instance take the 
word mick, “road.” How surprising it seems at first sight that 
‘Tapaneso term should denote, not only “xond"” but “ doctrine," exactly 
‘a8 tho Chineso word &if (a0) does ! But examine Archaic Japaneso, and 
you will find, in the first placo, that michi is merely » compound of the 
‘already mentioned honorific prefix mi, and of chi or rather té (also te), 
the original word for road," and secondly that neither t, te nor sich 
‘was ever used in early times to denote the idea of “doctrine.” ‘The term 
moant “road” and nothing more. ‘The sense of “ doetrine” was added 
in only clossicnl times through literal translation of the Chinese idiom, 
Is not this a curious consideration ? Doos it not show what scrupulous 
care, what minuto criticism, must bo used in dealing with questions of 
‘nich dolieney ? In philology, nt least, to cut the Gordian knot is not 
to untio it 

Pat into two words, my position then is briefly this: Beyond the 
foot that its grammatical system closely resembles that of Korean and 
of the Enstorn Altaio languages, tho afinities of Japanese are still 
altogether obscure, ‘The only way in which we ean usofully employ 
ourselves at prosont is in collecting facts, ‘The day for grand 
goncralisntions has not yet come. In any case, whether tho dy for 
generalisations has come or whethor it has not come, all will agreo that, 
for comparativo purposes, the oldest form of tho Japanese language 
must be the best, ‘There is more difference between the language of a 
‘modern Japanese newspaper and that of an ode in the Kojiki or 
Man-yosh than there is between a modem Greek newspaper and the 
Innguage of Homer. 






































“Tho onvliost instance of its use in the new sense would seem to ovcar in the 
‘se Monogatari, classioal romanco of uncertain date and authorship. 
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But there does not exist any vocabulary of the oldest, and none 
but the oldest, Japanese words. ‘The native Japanese dictionaries do 
not distinguish the Archaic dialect, ie. the language previous to the 
tighth contury of tho Christian era, from tho Ola .c. the Innguago 
down to the thirteenth century. I therefore determined to go through 
‘tho materials which are most important for this investigation, with tho 
help of a promising young scholar, Mr. Ueda Manuon, who took upon 
himself a portion of the nooessary reading, ‘The result is the voeabulary 
now offered to the Society. It is imperfect, no doubt, Neither Mx. 
Voda nor myself have much leisure, ‘The consequence is that numbers 
of words may have oseaped us, especially of the rarer ones. ‘Then, too, 
‘a small misfortane happened ono day. ‘hero was a sudden gust of wind, 
‘ama off uttered a little pile of slips into the garden, and some of thom 
‘out beyond tho garden; and I never could make quite sure how 
‘many there were nor which they wore that thus got lost. A much . 
raver consideration is suggosted by the fact that the Arehaio literature 
fg of small compass.” We may, therefore, well suppose that numbers of 
words, only known to us as Classionl or Colloquial words, were really 
‘Arobaio also, though they. do not happen to oceur in Archaic toxts, 
Sometimes there aro indioations to help us out, for instance in tho onso 
ofthe, Colloguial. word 10, “a lio,” which dovs not oven occur in tho 
Classical literataro, but whose continuous existonco from the oaxlies 
timos_ is rendered probable by the ocourrence of tho word woso with 
apparently the same signification in one of the Mfan-ydshd odes, But as 
fs rale this difiealty is ono not to be guarded agninst. Howover, all 
deductions made, I ventaro to think that the list even now 
contains most of the words which aro really important,—tho radical 
words if one may so stylo thom, By “xdieal words" I do not 
mean the “roots” of somo scholars, those extremely problematical 
monosyllables which spring partly from a comparison of like-sounding 
‘words, partly from the innor consciousness of the investigator. Imean 
etual words found in authors, the simplest of such actual words, so far 
‘as they can bo known, Compounds aro of course disearded,—such 
‘words, for instance, as the alrendy mentioned mi-kado, mi-ya, mincht 5 
such others as kaga-mi, a mirror,” (from kage, “ refleotion,” and miru, 
“40 look"); ko-ko, * hero” (from ko, this,” and ko, “ place”) ; ma- 
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Toto,  trath” (from ma, true,” and hoto, thing”) ; tau, to sing” 
(Zrom utst or ut, to best,” and ax, “to be mutual,” i.e. to bent 
timo in concert"); ways, “my,” from wa or a, 1," and gir “of.” 
All such words (nd their namo is legion) should indeed find their place 
in diotioary, whose object it is to give information concerning the 
‘eurront uso and siguifcation of terms; but they must be as carefully 
‘excluded from a voenbulary intended for comparative purposes. For 
‘whoover should take michi or makoto or vaya, oF any such word, which is 
really 1 compound, as n simple word, and compare it with words in other 
Inugangos, would bo following a will-o'-the-wisp. My only fen is that 
many compounds may still lark among the words hero given as simple 
‘ones, All noms over two syllnblos and all verbs of over thxeo 
syllables nro to be suspocted. ‘Tho danger is unavoidable in the 
prosont rudimentary stage of Japanoso philology, Ono enn but do one’ 
dest, Aud I, for one, have a horror of nsing my imagination in such 
mattors, although I do of courso use amy spectacles, It is surely better 
hat the rosults shall be trustworthy, oven at the cost of their being 
soanty. 

With rogard to inloctod words, viz., vorbs and adjectives, the 
mothod followed hag boon to prosont them in the shortest form in 
which they actually occur. Adjectives aro accordingly given in tho 
stom form, as naga, take, for nagaki, takeki (Colloquial nagai, taket) 
‘Vorbs aro given in tho conclusive form of tho present tense, as 
sen (eollog. semeru), ‘to press upon,” sug (collog. sugiry), to 
pass,” “to excood.” ‘This plan has the incidental advantage of in- 
dluding under ono rubric vorbs belonging indiforently to the first 
‘nd second covjugations, such as nagaru or nagarure (Colloq, 
nagarert) “to flow;” wasuru or wasururw (Colloq. seasurert), ‘to 
forget,” ote., and likewise such pairs of verbs as aku, “to open" 
(iutrans.), and aku (Collog. akeru,) “to open,” (trans,) § orura 
(Colloq. orern), ‘to break” (intrans.), and oru, “to break” (trane,), 
ate, For the distinetion botween the first and second conjugations 
is not fandamontal; it is a Intor growth. Similarly, all such pairs 
of verbs ns wakarw, “to bo apart,” and wakurw, * to separate,’ 
are given under a single rubric,—in this ease wal,—such verbs 
being, in fact, mero compounds of an original shorter verb with 
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art, “to. be," and wn “to gel.” Again, such derivative verbs as 
taunagu, to te,” yaoru, to lodge,” are not given at all. ‘The nonns 
fauna (here written twa) aud yado, from which they are derived, aro 
‘enough. ! 

Furthermore, it uoed soaroely be mentioned that words aro only 
given in the seoses in which they actually ocour in tho cntliost 
texts, For instaice, the common verb yowu will bo found in the list, 
Dut not with ils familiar sevso of “to read.” Archaic Japanese 
thas no word for “to rend.” How should it, sesivg that the peoplo 
‘wore ignorant of the use of letters? Yonu meant “to count.” 
When the art of reading was introduced, the word for counting 
swis pitched on inn rough and ready fashion to do duty for the 
{don of reading. ‘Tho solitary idiom wa wo yom, which means, not 
to-read poctry but to compas it, is a reli of the original signification 
of the word, It refers of course to tho counting of the syllables in 
ach Tino, ‘The wocessary limite of this paper do not permit mo to 
trent otber words in dolail after this fasbion, ‘To do so would fil 
ot a paper, but a volume, and a large volome, It must sufico 
thus merely to point towards linos of resenrch which perhaps others 
ray follow. up. A boginning hns indeed alrendy been made in this 
direction by Mr, Satow in the notes to his literal translation of the 
Shint® Rituals;—notes containing moro solid matter than goes to the 
forming of many « thick volume, But what has been done,—valuablo 
sit is,—is but litle in comparison with what remains to be done, both 
philologically aud axebwologically, And tho charm of the study is that 
{nit ome treads on certain ground, Results once obtained are obtained 
for good. They are not mere speculations, like the theory we have been 
reviewing. 

Only one more item before closing theso introductory remarks, 
Jost a word on tho subject of orthography. In the absence of a clear 
Knowledge of what the pronuneiation of Japanese was at the earliest 
time of which sy traces of the language remain, I have decided to 
adhere to that gystom which, by tho almost common consent of native 
scholars, is deemed to represent most traly tho pronuneiation of early 
ages. According to this, tho kana spelling is followed syllable by 
syllable, and the 
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4 9 F ¥ is transoribed ta ti tu te to! 





ETRE © dadiduide do 
UA eIH 8 sa si su se so, 
eres 6 sapi murs 20. 
De mH Headed emo, 


Only in the series 2» & 7 ~ x have I ventured to strike out a 
now lino, ahd to transcribe thus:—pa pi pu pe po, Some scholars, 
Doth native and foraign, would prefer Tia, hi, hu, he, ho, otbers fa, J, 
‘Sisfe, fo. Weappones to mo that there ave sufficient grounds for believing 
tho h with which somo of the letters of this series are now pronounced 
to boo corruption of f, and the f again to bo a corruption of p. The 
colloquial use of p in such words as pika-pike, connocted with hikari, 
” and the frequent uso of p after a nasil nnd of double p in 
words borrowed from the Chinese nud having a p in that Innguage 
point in this direction, But tho fact that the nigori of the consonant 
16 the supposition moro neatly to the rank of 
Moreover, thero is ono weighty piooe of hi 
tonding in tho snmo direction. Tt is tho transcription of the ayllablo & 
in the word hincko in a Obinose toxt of tho third contury by the 
charnotor ®, of which Dr. Edkivs says that its pronunciation as pt 
(not i nor hi) is “beyond dispute.” On such a matter Dr, Hdkins’ 
authority ought to bo trusted when he speaks so positively ; for the 
history of Chinoso sounds is his specialty. Parthermore, ho concludes 
Tin transosbig the Xana aylablos % and » by tf and tu, rather than by 
‘tho values cht and tru which they bene in modern pronunfation, Tay seem to 
‘be aiarogarding the justly groat authority of Mr. Satow, as expressed in his paper 
cnitled " Roplyto-Dr. Wdkins on Chi and ‘Tru," and printed in Vol, vii of these 
“rananotions” As Tinterpret that paper, howover, Afr. Satow does not reject 
tho idea of a vory ently ¢ pron of syllables now having ch and ts. All 
that claims for the lttor sounds is an antiquity greater by somo centuries than 
that whieh Dr. Bdkins had at frst boon willing to allow them, Iti surely haxdly 
‘necessary todd that the system of spelling followed in this paper is adopted for 
tho purpotet ofthis paper only. For all ordinary purposes I fllow Dr. Hepburn 
tand tho Romanisation Society. ‘The latter authortios consistently follow the 
modem pronunciation, and are therefore strictly scientific from one point of 
view. 1, in this paper, follow what I believe to bo the nearest attainable approach 
iple isthe same, ‘The 
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from it, as I would conclade from the consensus of all the evidence, that 
“we are warmnted)in regarding all Japaueso words beginning with 4 
6 having in tho third contury began with p.” ‘The chief reason, 
probably, that will make students of Japanese, and especially Japanese 
students of thoir own language, hesitate to endorse the p spelling of suel, 
words is one founded, uot in logic but in custom. ‘Tho familiar words 
Took odd in such a garb. But, without wandering furthor than our 
native English, tho Inbours of philologists have proved the oveurronce of 
oxtrnordinary cbangos of pronunciation within a few conturies ; aud tho 
same could probably be shown to be true of nlmost every tongue, For 
f,T do not wish to be bigoted in this mattor of tho transeription of 
the Japanese  & 7 ~ sk gories by p. Considerable uncertainty hangs 
over the anciont pronaneiation, ‘Tho original letter may have boon eithor 
pr, ph (io. p+) orf. Te could hardly have been /h, All that we know 
‘with tolorablo cortainty is that it was a labial sued. ‘hore is nothing 
fn particular to show that it was aspirated. Undor all tho eiroum- 
stancos, thoroforo, it sooms best to trnnseribo it by p, until such timo 
1s the superior suitability of ph or of f shall have beon demonstrated, 
tis sorely hardly worth while to remark that the modern pronunciation 
{a untrustworthy as a guido in such matters. ‘That will be admitted by 
all who havo studied the subject, ‘The only thing is to follow the Kana 
spolling. Ono doos indeod sometimes wish to be ablo to got behind 
that spolling to a still moro ancient stogo of the phouetics of tho 
Innguage. ‘Two native scholars, Mossrs. Kurokawa Mayor’ and Tatsumi 
Kojiro, have netually ondeavored to distinguish between ten and w in the 
singlo Kana lotter 9, aud between yi and i in tho single Kana letter 4, 
Bat, as they follow uo rnlo but thofr own imagination, T have not beeu 
blo to make uso of thoir alleged discoveries, 

With theso introductory romarks, I commend the vocabulary to the 
Kind indulgence of competent erties. My object will have beon attained, 
if Orientalists are induced to seo how essential it is, in all questions of 
Tapnneso philology, to take tho Archnic form of tho language as the 
standard of comparison. It will bo more than attained if any are lea 
‘on hereby to the discovery of new facts in this almost virgin field. 
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A. 


anol, Probably by apocope for ami, a net, formed from ame, 
lo not, Still as we find tho compounds a-biki, dvawing in a net, and 
go, a fisherman, itis possible that a was the original word, whence 
the verb amu, as parame from para, ete, 

aor are, 1. ‘The reis probably an agglatinated snifix. Seo s. v. 

4, foot, log. Possibly by aposope for ashi, whieh lias the same 
meaning. Still, n considerntion of the many very ancient compounds 
into which it eulers, may make it moro probablo opinion that a is the 
original word, aud ashi but a compound. Undoubted compounds aro 
abut, stirrup, from a and puns to trond; agra, throno or a 
from a and kura, n seat; ayy, loggings, from a nud yupy, to tio 
a-oto, the sound of footsteps, from a and oto, sound, ote, 

4, algo aze and ast, a dike botwoen rieo-felds. 

‘aburay oil, grenso, fat of any kind. In tho earliest passage whore 
tho word ocenrs, it would soom to have tho still vaguer signification of 
Jiquid of any kind, Mr. Aston suggests that it may be connected with 
aur (moder afurert, to overflow," which, hough not Lapponing 
to occur iu the archaic toxts, is probably an old word. 
of teal, 

cadtsawi, the hydrangea bush. A compound, but of what ? 

daduli, 0 spocios of snoall, rod bean. 

cadutr, to give in ebnrge 

cadusa, the entalpa-troo, used for making bow! 

‘agi, to lift to raise, Hence many derivatives, o.g. ayapu, to com: 
pensnte ; aga-ta, upland rive-fields, i.c., rice-fields in the dry. 

‘aka, brilliant, hence red; possibly connected with afi, clear, and 
with aku, to ope 

aki, autumn, 

aki, cloar,—as in aki-raka, eloar ; aki-rasmuru, to make clear. 

et, to open. 

cae, to be satintod. 

akuta, dust, dirt, 

coma, sweet. 

ama or ame, the sky, heaven, rain, Possibly two originally differont 

Volexvi $i 
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torms,—one meaning henven and the other rain,—may have converged 
info one, In the seuse of rain we also find same in quite a number of 
compounds, such as ho-tame, mura-same, paru-sanie, piesame, ‘The in- 
sortion of a euphonio s being no usual featnre of Japanese phonetics, 
fro wo to look on savve as a separate word, or ns a corruption of ame? 

‘ana, many, 28 in ana-neki, mavy ; anraru, to remain over; aman, 
to loavo over ; ama-ta, many. 

‘anus, to net. Ama, a fisherman, and ami, a not, axe participial 
formations from this verb, 

anu, to bathe. 

amu, ahorse-fly, 

ana, 0 hole, 

ana! nb! ales! 

ani, not. Used indeponde 
not knowing, from sir, to know, 

aya, font. 

‘apa, rail. 

apabi, tho sen-enr, 

pare! alas! what a pity ! 

‘apn, to meet, to bo together, to do or bo any 
mutually, 

‘ay, to endure, to dare, 

apne, to wave, to fan. 

aqnipi, tho name of a plant,—the holly-hock. 

mur or aburu, to put close to tho fire, 

anti, tho name of a tree,—a species of molin. 

‘ara, rough, now. ‘This is a word very fruitfol in derivatives 
‘aru, to storm; arare, hail; arash, a storm ; avata (or, by motathes 
atara), new. Probably also ara-kasime, beforehand avaieast, to reveal ; 
ca, to bo born, 

ava-kasime, beforehand, fis 

arapasu, to reveal. See ara. 

‘aru, to be born, See ara, 

aru, (there) to be, there is. 

‘anu, to wither. 

‘aruku, or ariku, to walk, Possibly connected with a, the foot or leg. 








ly, and also as n suflix, as in siren, 








1g in company oF 














S00 ara. 
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‘asa, homp. 
asa, shallow, moro rarely short, 
asa, asita, or as, morning, morrow. 
carn, to fish. 
swont, 
reed, n rush. 
‘asi, tho foot, the leg, Bee a (8). 
Dad. 

«uso, tito of nobility. 

asobu, to frolie, to play. 

ata or ada, bad Sonduet, us 

catapy, to give, eo ate (1). 

tara, now, S00 ava, 

‘tari, also watari, neighbourhood, environs. Compare ati, to 
placo nenr. 

‘ato, a track, n trace, Possibly connected with a, foot or leg. 

atu, to placo near, to pat upon, to fix ov, Hence atayn (for ate 
ayn), to givo. 

atu, hot. 

atu, thick, Perhaps originally 

tuna or aduna, the en 
4 ga tna, my wife, is untenable 

catune, to colleot, 

auivi, wond ; hence a blue colour, 

ico, green, blue. Probably connected with tho preceding. It is 
‘tought also to mean white in some contexts, 

‘aya, an ornament, a pattern, hence damask. 

aya, an ndverb or interjection corresponding somewhat to our word 
very. 

ayanatu, to err, ‘The termination matu is obseure. ‘The ivitial 
syllables aya may possibly be identical with those of ayasi, strange aud 
bad. If s0, aya may have been originally a noun denoting something 
evil and uneanny. 

‘ayame, the sweet flag. Probably from aya, an ornament or pattern, 

‘ayasi, strange,—in a bad sense. Conf, ayamatw. 

‘an, the east, (wind), 


ase, 














ness, 0 foe, 








samo word as the preceding. 
‘Tho native dorivation of this word 
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ayu, a kind of trout, 
ay, to ripen. 
ayronu, to walk 





le(si). Must, shall, may—Tho initinl & probably represents an 
older p. Tk oceurs in no other word. 





dani, at least, oven. ‘The initial d occurs in no other word, and 
probably ropresents an older t. 








PF. (Boo under P.). 


@. 


ga, of, ‘Tho form go also occurs, but soems to be less original, 
‘gar, tho placo where # person 


gatera ot gateri, while, 
goto, each, every, similar, like,—The fnitil y oceurs in no other 


words, nnd probably represents an older i 








H, (Soo undor P.). 


4, eleep. Cout, nu, to sleop. 

Gor itu, five, It is uncertain whieh of the two forms of this 
mumeral is the original one, Jndging from tho analogy of the other 
numerals, in which tho syllable ¢x is a mero suffix, and from the multi- 
ples io, fifty, and i-po, five lndred, one would incline to decide in 
favour of i. On the other hand it must be borne in mind that the other 
‘oven numbers aro derived from the odd by a process of vowel-strength- 
ving, thus: 1 pito, 2 puta; 8 mi, 6 mu; 4 yo, 8 ya, It is thorofore 
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Dut natural to postulate a like relation between itu, 5, aud to, 10, 
According to this view, tho syllable tu is radical, aud the initial ¢ may 
either be radical also, but dropped from to, ten; oF elso it may be an 
oxplative. 

du, indistinet, dim, heneo gloomy. 

iddaku, to ombrace, 

‘udu, to issue forth, to go or come out, 

du? whnt? (adjective). 

tka? what ? how ? 

‘ha, angast, 

‘kari, an anchor. 

‘ke, 0 pond. 

‘ki, tho brenth. 

‘kw or oku, to live. Probably connected with éli, the breath, 

ik(opn), to vost, (From tho precoding 2). 

kw? how many ? Cont. ia ? what ? 

‘kari, 0 rout. 

isa, a battle, war, 

ima, now. 

mada, still; with n negative, nob yet. 

‘ime, 0 don, snino as one, 

imo, a wile, a sister. 

ino, a potato. 

imu, to shun, (as something unlucky,) to prohibit, to dislike, 

ina, no. 

ina or ine, rico in thoenr. Another form of the word issine. Conf. 
the remarks on same wndor aina (2). 

‘not, life. Bossibly from iki no uti, while breath lasts. 

nu, to depart. 

nw or yent, 0 dog. 

ipa, a rock. 

‘pe, a house. 

ip, food. 

‘po, shut, 

‘pu, to soy. 

tro, colour. 
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iru, to aim, to shoot, 

fru, to enter, to insert. 

ia, or so, brave, energetic. 
isamu, to roprovi 
‘satu, to mak violent demonstrations of grief. 
‘say(opu), to totter, to be on the verge of, 

isi, n stone. 

iso, tho son 
‘to, bass 
‘ta, 0 plank, a bonrd, 

ita, violent, painful, sad, Honeo it(opi), to dislike, to shun ? 
itadura, us 
‘tar, to reach, 

iti, vigorous, flourishing, 

iti, n town, 

‘to, w thread, 

itopu, to dislike, to shun, 

‘tu, when ? 

‘tw, strength. 

‘tu, sacred, 

itukusi, protty. 

‘ya, still more, 

iyasi, vilo, base. 

‘za, am exclamation used to ell or encourage. 
scar, to fil 












ore, 








ssn088. 


K 


ra, an interrogative or exelamatory particle, 
‘ka, 0 prefix of no ascertainable meaning, 
ka, an odour, 

hha, a deer, 

a, 9 mosquito. 

a, thus, 

ka or he, & day. 
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a or ke, a hie, 





1a, ho, oF hu, a place, ‘These words are probably but varinats of 
the same original. 
abe, 0 wal 


abane, n corpse. 

aal(apu) oF kudopn), to entice. 

Judi, paddle, an onr, ‘This word eatiously exemplifies that 
development in the sense of words, which accompanies the development 
‘of inventions. When bonts eamo to be no longer steored by means of a 
ssimplo oar, but of that differentiated kind of ont which wo term a rudder, 
tho word kadi passed over into tho Intter more specialised sense, 
svhilo the gonoral siguifiation of *onr” was assumed by the imported 
Chinese word ro, Kadi is sometimes written kai, 

haga ot haye, reflection, shadow, light. 

aga, to bend. 

kaka, an onomatope for the souud mado iv drinking water, 

hake, « cock, Evidently an ouomatope, 

hakera, to rn. 

aki, « fence, « hedge 

aki, an oystor. 

‘ako, a bontinan, 

ral, to be flawed, defective, to wave (of the moon). 

hale, to hang. 

hal, to soratch. Honco lator to denw a picture, to paint, to 
write, 

aku, to surround, 

kakurw, (inteaus.), ) 

tate, cane), "| He 

kama, 0 sickle. 

















kama, a pot used for boiling rive or water, 
amame, 0 sea-gull. 

amn(apu), to frame. 

ame, a jar. 






Soe ham (1). 
sani, above, 
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ani, nit, Perbaps identical with the two preceding, as only the 
Init of the hond is eo called, On the other band, it should be 
remembered that ka also means nits in general, 

amo, 0 wild-duok, 

ame or kaini, god, Possibly idontieat with kumi, above. 
Bat the apparently superior antiquity of the form kamu is against thi 
hypothesis, unless we may assumo that the kami signifying above 
‘was also originally havnt, 

‘amu, to brow (riee-boer), to distill. In classical and lator Japa 
nese it also has the menning of to munch, to chow, which is probably 
the radical siguifeation of tho word, though not happening to oceur in 
tho archaie literatare, 

kana, a onrponter’s plane. 

kana or kane, metal, 

hanasi, sad. 

Thane, sake 8 ta ga kane ? for whose sake ? 

ani, 0 rab, 

ikanu, to do two things at a timo ; lheuce to bo unable. 

apa, skin, for, bark, in fact any exterior organi covering. 

hapa, a river. 

ape, 0 kind of treo, snpposed to bo an onl 

ser da 

api, a shell, 

api, a hollow. 

apina, the sm. 

‘apo, tho fnee, porhape also tho whole body. 

apu, to exchange, to change. 

‘apr, to keop, to rear (animals) 

‘ara, from, since. 

ara, a husk, any useless and thrown off integument, 

ara, pangent, 

Haram, to wind, 

ari, a wild-goo! 

‘karo or haru, light (uot heavy). 

aru, to ent, to mow. 
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kart, to be apart, to be separated. It is gonerally believed by 
the native otymologists to stand for taka, from wal, to divide, But 
why shonld it not be an independent word ? 

‘aru, to deeny, to fade, 





aru, to borrow. Cont. kasu. 

asa, 0 pilo, n honp. 

asa, a bat, a sunshade. 

‘asa, an eruption on the skin, 

kasi ov Rasipa, a kind of onk, 

asiko, avwfal, Lenco venerable, 

asileu, to boil—snid of rice, 

asicmasi, rattling, nota 

‘ast Arogs, loos. 

asu, to lond, Tt is the transitive corresponding to tho (grammati- 
cally speaking) intransitive kar, to borrow. 

asoka, or kasha, distant and indistinct, 

kaswni, haze or mist in spring. Probably connected with tho 
precoding. 

ata, sido, honco direction, way ; also one sido, whence partinl or 
defective unmorically ; also the sido of the body, but specifically the 
shoulders ; also tho senside when sandy, 1 shoal, 

ata, hard. 

atamni, taatual, 

‘ataru, to tll, to recount, 

atati, shape. Conf. kata, 

ati, on foot,—e. g. crossing a river on foot instead of in a boat, 

atu, moreover, besides. 

rat, to conquer. 

katura, a creeping-plant, hence a head-dress. 

atura, the enssia-tree. 

aya, a kind of rush us 

aza or haze, the wind. 

kazart, to adorn. 

kazw, number. Hence kazouru, to count, 

ke, food. 

Vols xvinb2 

















to thateh roofs. 
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kee, any small receptacle, ¢. g. n basket. 

Ike, vaponr, spirit, aspects 

Ie, to vanish, to melt. Probably a contenetion of kiye, from hie 

Fedasi, porbops, if peradventure, 

edura, to comb 

Ip, to-day. S00 pi (1). 

epuri, smoke. 

esi, strange, unonuny. 

Tesi, «garment, 

eta, the eross-benms of a house. 

Tatu, to causo to vanish or to melt, to oxtinguish (a fire), Counoctod 
swith hiya? 

i, tioe- beer, 

Ii, «-vorbal suffix indicative of past timo. 

Ii, a stockndo, a stronghold, avy enclosed space, a eofin, 

igiat or kigitu, « phonsant, 

Fee, to be 

‘kimi, 0 lord, a sovercign, 

‘Kimo, the liver. 

Kinopu, yostorday, S00 yi (1). 

Finu, w garment, 

Iip(opu), to strive, 

ipa, an ogo, the ond or limit of anything, 

ira, to bo misty, bawy. ’ 

arty, to out, 

‘iru or keru, to wonr, to clothe (oneself). 

‘isa, om elephant, 

Aisi the shore or bank of tho son or of a river, 

ine or kes, to clothe (another). ‘This is tho trausitive form 
corresponding to kiru, to wont. 

hitana, disty. 

itu, 9 fox. 

iyo, olenr, pure. 

iy, to vanish. 

Iizo, yosterday. Conf, hazo, 

Ikizw, a wound, 
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fo, a basket. 

eo, this, 

fo, a child, a young person of either sox ; hence small. 

ho, dark-coloured, thick. 

Jo oF ki, n tree, also tho substance wood, ‘This word serves as a 
aufix to form many names of trees and plants, 

Fobotu, to break. 

ob, to fatter. 

‘hogo( siti), solidified, congulated, 

‘hog, to row (a bont). 

‘ogi, to bo charred, burnt, 

‘oko, moss or lishen of any sort, 

hokoda, many, much. 

‘rokono, nine. 

kokoro, the heart, Motowori beliovos it to be from koro-horo, which 
was, ho thivks, a sort of onomatopo for the bowels and inward parts 
gonerally. Kokoro, since ently classical times, has been chiefly used to 
signify tho motaphorienl heart, tho affections. ‘This sense was before 
thon oxpressod by ura, q. ¥. 

ol, to pare, to sorap 

onami, tho elder of 

komo, matting. 

omu, to crowd, to press, to shut in, Heneo homoru, to be shut 
‘up, tho colloquial omar, to be bothered, ote. 

Koporogi, a ericket (insect). 

oporu, to frooze. Perhaps eonnoctod with korw, to become hard, 
to congalate. 

opu, to yearn, hence to ask, to love. 

ori, incense, 

oro, time. 

orobu, to fall down, to tumble or roll over, 

horomo, a garment, 

hor, to take warning, to profit by experience, 

‘oru, to eoagalate, to become hard of form, 

or, to scold, 

ost, the loins, 





wvaral wivos. 
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si, » palanguin, 

oso, a highly emphatic particle, 

osu, to eross, to go over. Connected with hoy, 

Jotap, to answer. Perhaps from koto apu, words (or things) 
meting, agreeing, 

Joti, the east wind. 

oto, n thing (of the mind), a fact, an net, Honee hotowari, reason, 
Iit, the division of things. 

Joto, a word. Perhaps identical with the proceding. 

oto, especially. Perhaps identical with the two preceding. 

oto, w tate, 

Iowa or kote, the voice, 

oworo-koworo, an onomatope for ourdling, 

oyaru or hoyast, to lie down, to rest. 

‘oy, to cross over, Couneoted with kos. 

ozo, Inst your, Conf, hito, 

ox to pull up by the roots, 

Jw or ko, a place, Probably tho some as ke, 

Iku oF ki, yellow. 

Jeubi, tho nook, 

Juda, 0 horn, 

Thudakn, hudiku, or kudur, to bronk, 

udar or hudatu, to descend. 

udira, «whale, 

Juga, dry land, a8 opposed to the sen, Possibly from hu ka, tho 
yellow place (as opposed to the blue main). 

Jeu, to pass in throngh, to divo under. 

ukumu, apparently a variant of puckumu, 

Aukuru, to bind, to tie 

Juma, a beat. 

Juma, n dark place, a hiding-place, hence n corner. 

amo, a clowd. 

Fumo, 0 spid 

Jhumu, to divide, hence to ladle out, to draw,—as water. ‘The 
senso of dividing also passes over into that of distributing, whence to 
‘put together, to interlace, ‘Thus, by insensible gradations, the opposite 
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senses of dividing and combining como to be expressed by tho same verb, 
‘The earliest senso, that of dividing, was already obsolseont in arcbaie 
times, occursing only in propor names, as Mi-kunavi-yama, the Mountain 
of the Divison of the Waters, * Mount Watershed.” 
Zum or kunt, a eonutsy 
Apa, 00. 
up, malborry-tre 
Aya(s), complete, perfect, fine, minute, Compare the verb 
Janpapura, (llog, kncuers) to ada, whieh, thongh not occurring in tho 
axehnio xls, uot improbubly existed in aroha times. 
‘pi, a post, any piooo of wood stuck in the ground. Conf. ko oF 
Mi, wood, tee, TE would be in aecordaneo with annlogy to suppose an 
ol form hu of the Inttor word. 
Ayr, 0 oat. 
Inuva, anything to sit on,—n sent, n throne, a snddlo: ok-gura, a 
stand, n table ame no fa-hura, the vook-throno of the gods in heaven. 
besa boned Conf, kuro, Vinck—Kurey dusk, twilight, 
rrurn, } 40 grow dav, 
tho indoiito form of thin vorb kur. 
Aeuraye, 0 kind of jlly fish, tho medusa, 
deri, chestout. 
Jno, Vick. Conf, ura, danke 
du(ru), to come. May it not possibly bo connected with kurena, 
fa whesled vebilo, which tums, return? Conf, also tho eassiel verb 
Aurupu to tur, to. twist, heneo to bo in a frenzy. 
Tur, to rool (Chrend). 
Iruruna, a wheol, anything with wheels, Conf, kin, to come, 
hurnsi, voxations, snd. 
dusa, (1) herbs, grass. (2) a kind, a sort, Thi 
probably derived from the frst, 
Jui, a skewer, henco » comb. 
dusiro, a brnedet. 
Fuso, animal seeretions or exerements of any Kind. 
fw of kusi, wondexfal, supernataral. 
Ausuri, medicine. 
Jeti, the mouth. 























cond meaning is 
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ut, 0 shoo. 

fut, to rot. 

Juyu, to regret, to repent. 

usu, the nome of a plant resembling arrowroot,—the Dolichos 
Ddulbosns. 


M. 


ma, 0 grandchild, 

‘ma, spnce, room, interval, 

‘ma, true, gevuine, good. ‘The native literati believe the honorifle 
‘mi to bo idontionl with this word. 

‘ma, w horse, Seo tema, 

‘ma, or me, tho eyes 

‘made, until, as far as, ‘Tho form mate, which would be more 
archaic, sooms also to have existed. 

madi, oF mad, poor. 

radu, first of all. 

‘adopt, 

‘mad(apr), ) % mix, to mingle; hence to go astray owing to 

mag(iru), [ complications. Conf, also maga, 

smax(iry), 

‘maga, crooked ; hence evil 

magu, to sock. 

‘makaru, to return, to aie. 

‘mak, to make, to set. 

aku, to roll, to wind. Heneo makura, a pillow. 

‘aku, to sow. 

aku, to be defeated. 

aku, to order, to entrust, 

‘mame, bea 

‘api, a bribe, 

‘mapu, to go round, to dance. 

maro, round. Hence marobu, to roll over. 

aro, I. 

maru, to excrete (feces). 
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masa, tao, right, Hence mast and masara, to be superior, Cont 
ma, trne, genuine. 

‘asi, a verbal pasticle which implies that the action indicated by tho 
‘verb might havo taken place, but aid not, Tt therefore resembles such 
English idioms as would have, ought to havo beon, ete, 

‘maso or mata, complete, Conf. ina, true, 

mas, to dwell; hence to be, 

‘mata, a fork,—as of a tree or of tho logs. 

‘mata, again, (Derived from th preceding ?) 

matasu, to send, Perhaps tho samo as watasu, to hand across. 











mato, a target. 
‘mate, to avait, to wait. 
‘mats, pino-troo, 
atura, to revoronce, to ofter reverently. (Connooted with matt, to 
wait?) 
‘marcos, to say 5 henee to govern. 
asi, n wicked spell, an act of witeherutt or poisouing, (Connected 


with the next?) 
masiru, 900 madopr. 

nay 6 woman. 

‘ma, the shoot of a plant, a bud. ‘The Japanose literati plausibly 
soo in this word contention of moye, the indefinite form of tho verb 
‘moyre which signifies to bud, 

‘me, a exowd, ‘Tho Tnpanoso litornti seo in it a contraction of mure, 
sorowd. Seo mur, 

rail, to like, to love. 

megunu, to trent with kindness. 

megurs, to go round. 

‘menu, to summon, to send for. 

mi, an adjective suffix signifying on account of, because of, 

i, a verbal sufix occurring always in pairs, and having an 
alternative, repotitive, or froquontative signification, 

‘ni, an honorific applied to the most exalted personages, such as 
gods and omporors. See ma, true. 
berry, a fruit. 
ani, three, 
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‘mi, deep, said of mountain recesses. 

ani or midu, rarely mitu, water, Ibis lard to say which of tho 
two firat-given forms of the word is the original oue, Mi occurs in all 
‘tho oldost compounds, such ns mi-na-to, an estuary; m 
river soureo; mi-zo, nditeh, At tho samo timo, if midu is itsolf 
compound of mi and du, what is tho signification of du? 

midaru, to bo confused, disordered. 

{nnidanu, to eonfas, to put in disorder. 

anidori, groon ; hence young. 

amid, water, See mi, water, 

anf, feos 

aii the 

mina, alle 

‘minami, the south wind, 

mira, chive 

‘mir, « kind of son-weod. 

iru, to 80, to Took, 

‘iti, the namo of a marino animal, possibly the 
of soa. 

‘itu, to fill, to be fall, 

misi(ka), short, 

‘mo, face, benco direction. 

‘mo, « lower garment, a skirt, 

‘mo, son-wweod. 

‘mo, a particle whose most frequent sonse is even, also; but in the 
coldest texts it seems to bo rathoy n sort of explotive, 

mo, a calamity, mourning, 

moda, sileneo, 

‘mogoro, similar, oqual. 

momidt to grow yellow or ved,—said only of the leaves in autumn. 

momo, a pench-tree, 

‘momo, the thigh. 

‘momo, a hundred. 

mom, or momni, a species of fir—the Abies firma, 

‘mono, 0 thing, any material object. 

mori, a grove of trees. 

















ar. 








sion oF a species 


0 om0. 
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‘moro or miro, a cave; hones a dwelling-place. 

‘moro, all sorts of, all. 

‘mort, to guard, to watch, 

‘mor, to fil, to pile up. 

mos if 

‘moti, fall, —said of the moon. 

‘moti, bird-lime, 

moto, the stem of a tree, heuee origin, beginning, Hence probably 
‘moto-poru, to retuen ; moto-posw, to repent, 

‘motomu, to seek. 

‘motu, to hold ; house to have. 

moyu, to burn. 

moytt, to bud. 

mozt, the shiike or buteher-bird, 

‘mu, a particle indicntivo of probability, especially probability iu the 
faturo, 

smut, x. 

‘mu or mi, the body, tho person, hence self. 

‘nui, wheat, batley. ‘Tho gi is probably for hi, treo. 

‘mugtera, the nae of a eroeping plant,—tho hop. 

muka, opposite, Connected with the follow 

mu, to turn towards, 

‘mukade, a contipede, 

uk, the name of a 00 beating berries, the Celtis maka, 

‘nna (a less ancient form is mula), empty, vain, useless. 

munagi ot tunagi, an eel. 

‘mura, a cluster, A participinl form of the next. 

nur, to congregate, to be in a crowd or cluster, ns the houses of a 
village, clouds in the sky, monntains in n district, Also used transitively 
8 tuna wchi-murete, having gathered the horses together. 

‘musi, an insect. Probably from the following, on account of the 
swarming of insects in hot and damp places. If this is really so, the 
original sense of musi would be a swarm. 

‘must, to grow, especially in a damp placo, as moss; to swarm. Also 
‘apparoutly to produce or to be produced in general, whence musu-ko, a 
doy, and musieme, a git, lit a produced child, a produced femal 

Volixvi—3s 
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suet, to choke, 

inusubu, to coagulate, to form or harden, as a fruit; also to tie, 
Probably dorived from musi (1). 

muta, together. 

‘mute, familiny, dont. 


na, a name, 

‘ua, fish, alive or cooked; vegetables growing or evoked; food. It is 
‘uucortnin which of thoso meanings is the original ono, Possibly two or 
‘throo indopondent words may have coalesced into one to form this 
ggenoral term, 

na? what? 

‘na ot ne! an omphntio and exclamatory particle. 

na, non-existent, Also a probibitive pasticle, similar to the Greok 
1 oF tho colloquial English “don't!” : 

na, or nart, thou, ‘The re is probably nu independent word. 
ve 

nia, ot no, of. Na would soom to be the older form of tho word. 
Itis prosorved in such compounds (really phrases) as mi-na-to, the 








S00 








gato of the water, ie., an ostnary, afterwards a sen-port ; ma-na-ko, 
tho eye, ote. 

nab, to put in a row, to bo in a row. Heneo nube, together. 

nam, — J Conf. nara, flat, 

nal, ) 

nant, | lick, to taste. 

na, 

abr, to tease. 

nas We 





nadu, to stroke, 

nadumu, to be weary. 

siaga, long. Hence nagar, to flow, and nagara, while. 

‘nagi, an onion. Perhaps a compound, for ii means tree. ‘The form 
negi is later. 
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nag, to throw. 

‘nagu, to become calm, said of tho wind; also of the passion of 
love; also to calm. Hence probably nayisa, the sea-bench 

‘naka, inside, Perhaps « compound, as ka means place, 

naka-naka, on the contrary, contrary to expectation. 

‘nalew, to ory, to sing. 

nane(si), rude, insolent, 

na 

nainita, 0 tone. 

nandi, thou, Probably s compound. Perhaps from n-moti, name- 
possessor, i.e., famous, ‘This is tho native derivation, and it is 
plausible one; for itis in nccordanco with all that we know of Japaneso 
methods of expression for a so-called pronoun to bo resolvable into an 
honorifie phras 

anit oF nana, seven, 

‘nape, © sprout, a bud. 

apo, straight, right, Heneo used naverbinlly in the sense of yet, 
moreover. 

nap, to tw 

nara, tke name of a species of evergreon onk. 

nara, fat, level, Possibly nabw or nan, to putin a row, may be 
contrneted from narabu or naramu, the verbal form of this word nara, 

‘nari, that whereby a man gnins his livelihood, busines 
with nara, to become ? 

nari or noru, to become, to ripon. 

naru, to got accustomed, to become tame. 

nar, 

‘nasi, 
i, w penr-tree, 
to do. Conf. naru, to become, of which it is the corresponding 











, a wave, 





















}ro resound, to make a noise, to eause to sound, 





ho resomble. 


nowt, 
natu, summer. 

‘natu(kasi), fond, wrapped up in (metaph.). 
‘natume, the jnjabe tree, 
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an earthquake, 

mayan, to be sick. 

‘nas(opu), to compare, to liken. 

tne, a root, the bottom or nethermost part of anything, e.g. of 
amass of roeks 

ne, sound, resonance. 

ne, 4 mountain peal. 

‘ne! an imperative particle, Apparently different from the emphatic 
at or ne! 

nei to twist. 

nag, to bog, to pray. Henco modern negau, for neqi-an. 

rnezwmi, w rat, 

ni ine 

ni, w Tod, 

ni, earth, mud; hence a red colour. 

nigiru, to gens 

nigu, to ran away. 





soft, tender, 





nik, odious. Honeo nikuinu, to bate, 

nnipa, n courtyard, 

nipa(ia), suddenly. Porhaps connected with the next, 

nipi, new. 

‘nipo, tho namo of a bi 

nipopu, to be fragrant. 

nire, 9 species of elm, 

rniru, to boil (food). 

rir, to resemble. 

nisi, tho west wind. In lator times it came to mean simply 
‘west, without any reference to the wind, 

risiki, brocade, 

tno, of. See na (7). 

nob, to lengthen. | Hence noboru, to ascend, and nobosn, to cause 
to ascend, 








, the widgeou. 
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nodo, the throat. From nomi-to, the drinking gate, as suggested 
by Japanese etymologists ? 

nodo(ka), soft, gentle, 

‘oki, the caves of n honse, Kt is here, as usually, probably the 
word for tree or wood. 

‘nok or soku, to put aside. 

‘nomi, only. 

ons, to pen 

nom, to drink. 

non, totell, to say, Heuco norito, the name of the Shinto rituals, ete. 

nor, to ride (on n horse, or in a bont). 

‘noti, afterward 

nt, 0 jewel, 

‘nu, to be. Tho existence ‘of this verb, though highly probabl 
not absolutely cortain. ‘Tho form from which it is most safely inferred 
fs the often reourring gornd nite. 

‘nu or ini, to sloop. Nu seems to bo tho verb to sleep, and ¢ tho 
substantive sleop, as in yard si masast, I do not do a comfortable 
04, Lonnnot sleop quiolly. If this view is correct, inte is roally 
two words, thus i nu, lit. to sloop n sleop. In classical times the 
longer form was preferred as moro elegant, In the colloquial of our 
Any the i has again beon cut off, in necordanee with n general habit of 
the Intor form of the language. 

‘mw oF no, a brond expanse of nnenitivated laud, a moor. 

nut, to take off (clothes). 

nuuka, the forehead. 

‘nul, to poll through (e.g. # string through n bead), to go through. 

uno, grass-cloth. 

nupu, to sor, to stiteb, 

nur, to smear, hence to varni 

ur, to got wot. 

‘nusa, offerings to the gods. 

‘usuney, to steal. 

nate, n small bell. 

‘nuye, the name of an apparently fabulous bird, 

‘musi, 9 rainbow, 


to worship. 
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0. 


fo, that, (Ib ocoursin ot, thero, that way, a term corresponding to 
oti, be ‘way, from ko, this; tho syllable tis probably the same 
ts the word meaning rond.) 

cobiyu, to take fright, 

oboru, to drown. 

olu, to bind round (tho wai 

‘odoro or osoro, startling, frightening. 

okasu, to transgress: ayanati eo okasn, to make w mistake. 

‘oki, the offing, out at sea, Probably the same word as olsu (8). 

‘oki o okt, Iateness. 

okina, an old man. 

‘oko(napu), to act, to bebave, 

okosu, to send hither (eollog, yokown). 

‘oku, to place, to put (aside), henco sometimes to exclude, 

‘ola, to light or fall o0,—ns dow or honr-frost, 

‘ku or oki, tho recenses or furthermost part of any place, 
mountain fastness, or an island fur away from tho mainland. 

‘oku, to viso (especially from sleep). Houco the transitive okoa, 
to rouse, 

‘ofa, to send (thither), Conf, okosu. 

oluru, to remain behind, to be too late. 

cmi, & grandes, Perhaps, as the Japanese 
‘po mi, w great person. 

‘ono, a mother. 

‘ono, the human faco, the surface of anything. Honce probably, by 
‘apovope, mo, fnee, direction. 

‘omo, heavy. 

omopry to think of, to love, Perhaps from omo, heavy. The Inter 
anguage has formed from this same ono, a verb omonsuru, lit, to make 
heavy, hence to think much of, to esteem, 

ono, sel 

po, big, great, many, rough, vague, general. It would seem 
from the texts as if the sense of vague wero the most ancient, 

‘popu, to cover, 

















iterati suggest, from 
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ep, to parsne. 
opr, to carry on the back. 

opt, to grow, to spring into oxisteuse. 
orabu, to howl, to yell. 

ove, thon, an insulting torm. 

‘si, rogrettable, 

80, slow (physically or mentally), 
ons, to push. 

oto, a sound, a noise 

‘tts, to fall, to fai. 

oyasi ot onasi, same, ‘The first is the older form, 
oyobi, w finger. Honco modern yubi. 

oyolit to tench. 

oy, to got old. Hence oya, a parent. 








P. 


(Thin heading includes all words boginning with f or hin modern Japanese). 


pay 0 fonthor, a wing. 

pa, the leaf of a treo, 

a, 0 tooth, 

na, the edge or extremity of anything; hence the beginning, the 
ond. 

1a, 0 ‘a porson, that which, ‘The classical and modern 
postposition wa is this word slightly disguised in pronunciation, 

1 cach, 

pada, the surface of anything, especially the naked surface of the 
body. Hence perhaps padare, snow in patches. 

pad, to be ashamed. 

agi, the lespedeze tre 
fi, treo, as in so many oth 

pagu, to fay. a 

paka, a grave, ‘The syllable ka. probably means place, 

pakaru, to weigh to reckon ; henee to eontuive, to plot, 








probably the word 
names of trees and plants, 
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pako, a box. Perhaps a compound, whose second syllable, ho, 
menus basket, 

pak, to put on, to wear (on the legs or feet), to gird on (as a 
sword), 

‘pak, to sweep. 

‘paleu, to work. 

(pakt occurs for Kaku in tho souse of fittivg « string to a bow.) 

‘ama, the seo-shore. 

‘pam, to put or to be inside something ol 

pana, a flower, a blossoin, 

‘pana, the nose, Perhaps the mucous secretion of tho nose, 1 sense 
which tho word still retains, was the original souso, If go, is it not 
possible that this word may be identical with the preseding ono? 

pana-pada, very. 

pani, clay. Conf» 
compound, though the pa 

‘Pan, to separate, 

papa, © mother. ‘This word is remarkable, for most languages 
possessing itor a similar oné uso it to donote, not mother, but father, 

papaki, the namo of a tree, the Kochia scoparia, 

papaki, 0 broom, 

pape, a Ay. 

apt, to ore 

‘apn to prosper. 

paar, to bury. 

‘para, tho belly. 

‘para, @ moor, rncaltivated ground. 

‘parara, an onomatope for being seattered about, e. g. boats on tho 
waves, or leaves in the autumn breeze. 

pari, an alder-tree, 

pari, a needle, a pin, 

par or paro, far, distant. 

‘par spring. Connected with the next ? 

pau, to clear up, to clear away. Also to cultivate (?) 

aru, to streteh, 

paru, to stick. 


to insert, to immerse, 





earth, showing that this word is probably a 
obsoure. 
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pasami, to hold between two other things, e. g. between one's 
‘arm and one's body, or botweon a pair of pincors 
asi, beloved, des 








asi, @ ladder, a bridge, 

pai, same monnings as pa, (4). But the syllable sé remains unex- 
plained. Pasine, beginning, evidently belongs to tho samo group ; but 
the syllables sime aro unexplained, 

pasira, a pillar 

past ov pasiru, to ran, 

ata, loom, a flag. 

pata, 0 fn, 

pata, ngniv. Apparently a variant of mata. 

patarw, to urgo, to dun. "Perhaps derived from the preceding. 

‘ati, a boo, n wasp, 

patisu, a lotas, 

ato, a pigeon, 

pati, to finish, Tt is often used of a vessel concluding ite voyage 
by coming into port, Possibly this was tho original sense of the word. 

atu, frat, enriost, 

atuka or waduka, only a little, triding. 

aya, quick. 

payrt, bo grow, to lengthen. 

‘Past, @ depression, an interval, a space. 

(pasiy the namo of a tree used for making bows. 
eat dow-noteb. ‘The existonco of these two words would 
vom to indicate the former existence of a word pa, or of some word 

Degiuuing with pa, meaning bow. 

Pe, (be, rately pi, bi, oF mi), side, place, dirootion, neighborhood; hence 
employed in almost endless special siguifications, such ns the shore of the 

a (pe te nani==the waves breaking on the bench), out at sen (oki-be), 

the prow of a bont, a mountain district (yama-be), the top of any thing 
(wpe, modern we), the front, lit. edge-sido of any thing, (ma-pe, modern 
‘mae), the evening, more lit, ovon- side (yupu-te), ete., ete. 

‘Pe, a pot, a saucepan. Hence na-be, a pot for cooking food (1 

Pe, clan, 

Volixri—st 
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peor pr a fold, a layer. 

‘peda, to separate, 

peru, to spin, 

pi, sun, day, fre. It is nneortain whether pi menuiug firo is not 
1 different word fcom pi meaning primarily sua aud secondarily day, In 
tho meaning of daytime there is also the form pins, But  compatisou 
with yoru, night-time, shows tho syllable ru to bo a sufix. ‘The word 
hapu, to-day, is. supposed by the untive literati to staud for ho, this, and 
‘pu which would thus bo an alternative form of pi, day, found also in 
Kinopu, yesterday, the other syllables of which ave obscure, 

‘Pi, & wonver’s shuttle, 

iy foo, 

ii, © species of conifer, the Thuya obtusa, 

i @ conduit for water, 

pibari, «lark, Probably compound, bat of what ? 

pibiku, to resound, to echo. Possibly a eompouud of piku, to pull 

idan, lft, 

pidi, tho elbow. Conf, pisa, the knoo, 

pidu or pidutn, to be wot, Houco pid, mud, 

rikaru, to shine, 

ile, to pall, to draw. 

‘Pina, ou intorval,—of space or time, Almost cortainly a compound, 
1 ma alono has tho samo siguiGention, 

imo, a string, a girdle, 

‘pina, the country, as opposed to the town. 

vipirags, to smart, Houco pipiragi, holly. An onomatopo ? 

ira, fat, level. Henco piraku, to open, for pira-aku, 

ire, 0 scart, a veil, a baunes 

irip, or piropu, to pick up. 

‘iro, brond; hencean arm's breadth, i. o.,afathom, Sameas piraflat? 

“pint, gaelic, 

viru, n Yeooh. 

pir, to dry (jntraus.), hence to ob, ‘The corresponding transitive 
is posw. 

pir, to sneeze. 

‘risa, long-lasting. 
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pisago, 0 gourd, 

psi, tho name of a plant,—the water-ealtrop. 

‘pitapi, the brow, the forchend, 

‘ito, ono, henco an individual, a person. 

itu,» Inrgo box, a ob 

‘pisa, the knee, Conf, pidi, the elbow. 

170, the top of anything, anything that sticks up or ont, or that is 
en évidence, as nu one of rieo, the top of  ledgo, a love affair which 
has boon braited abroad, ete, 

po, whundred, ‘This torm seoms to be older than the moro usual 
‘word momo, which it replaces in such eompounds as ¢-po, five hundred ; 
ya-po, eight hundred. 

‘P0, good and big. (But tho intorprotation is uncertain.) 

0, oF pi, five, S00 pi (1). 

odo or pono, indistinct, vague, distant, a glimmering light,—ns ab 
carly dawn. 

og, to eaxouse, house to congratulate, 

ppoka, another plnce, elsewhere, Probably a eomponnd, on ke 
‘lone means place. 

oko, © spear. 

okoru, to bo prond, 

‘pom, to praise. 

‘porobit, to fall to pieves or into ruin 

ort, to wish, 

poru, to dig, to onevo, Honco pora, a hollow, n cave. 

‘posi, 0 star. ‘The Japnnoso otymologists consider this word to bo a 
componnd of po, fire, and ili, stono. But is this likely? ‘There is no 
evidence to support their opinion. 

poso, thin, 

‘posu, to ary, to dry. 

poto, the vagina. . 

‘poto-poto, almost. Connected with the next ? 

‘potori, neighbourhood, 

pototogisu, the enckoo. Tho first three syllables are probably 
onomatopootic. Gis or gisi is a termination also found in kigisw or 
Aigisi, the pheasant, Conf, also upupisu, the nightingale, 
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poy to bark, 

mu, afield, 

Py to pass, 

mt, to dwell, 

pudi, the vistain-tree, 

puika, deop. Puku, to grow deep or dark (sai of the night), is the 
same word. 

tk, to blow. 

rue, to thatch, 

ruemu, to contain, to enfold, 

pdeuro, n bag. (From the preceding, or from the following 2) 

puaurt, to swell 

numa, to bre 

‘muna, © species of onxp. 

puna or pine, a vessel of any doseription,—not only a ship or boat, 
1s in modern usage, but also n vat for liquor. 

Pupunu, to swell,—saia of w bud about to burst, 











pur, to fall,—said of rnin, snow, lal, eto, 
pur, old. 

‘pur, to shake, to tremble, 

‘pur, to toivoh, 


puru(napn), to behave, 
‘pus, a falcon, 
pusarie} to obstruct, 


pusegt, 
‘puslapu), to suit, to ageoo. 


-puai,n joint,» kuot,—whothor in the human body or in anything else, 








pusuma, coverlet. (From the precoding 2) 

mitta, two. Formed from pito, one, by means of vowel change, 
‘The namorals yuu, six, and ya, eight, are derived in like manner from 
‘mi, three, and yo, four. 

uti, « deop pool or watery abyss. 

‘puto, great, good, sacred ; heuce brond, stout, thick, 

mye, 0 fate, 

pray, winter. 
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R. 





(this 
ra or 70, particle indicating vagueness, Hence ra sometimes 
forms a sort of plural 
‘rasi, a vorbal particle indicating appearance or probability, 
re, a snfix of uneortain meaning, found in such pronouns as are or 
ware, 1; nare, thon; kore, this; kare, that; tare? who? ote. ‘The 
forms without ve, such as a, wa, ho, ka, ta, ote., seem to be in all e 
the older on 


jr cannot commence any roally independent word.) 











a, 0 ill, 0 pass. 

4a, narrow, small, 

1a, gennine; hence often used as n kind of honorific and often 
morely explotive profix. Another form 

sain, to bo old, hone. 

saddam, to settlo, to decide, This word is uot, as bas been some- 
times assorted, drived from the Sinico-Fapanese sata W tk, 

sade, 4 scoop, honce » hand-net. ‘This word is not improbably 
compound, of whioh the soeond member is te, the hand, 

saduku, to ontrast, to give in charge. 

agi, 2 heron, the Egrotta eandidissima, 

saynt, to lowor. 

saka, a bill, whence sakasi, stoop. Probably n compound of sa, 
natrow, and ke, a place, in allasion to the narrowness of the top of 
‘pass oF hill, 

saka, contrary, opposite to the right way. 

saka, canning, wise. Pethaps identical with the preceding. 

saka ot salt, rive-beor. 

sakapi, « frontier. Porhaps a compound of saka, hill, and apy, to 
4. ¥.8 range of hills forming the natnral frontier where two 
districts meet, 

sakeln, to yell. 

saki, feont, n protuberance, ‘ 





sane, 
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saks, to be happy, to sceood. ‘The noun saki (also sati, and 
compound satipapi, modern saiteai) means luck, success. 

‘sak, to avoid, 

‘sak, to be patted, to rip open, to tear asunder; hence to blossom. 

sakura, the cherry tree. Perhaps derived from the preceding word, 
‘as having beon always considered in Japan the blossoming treo par 
exedllence, 

sama, manner, fashion, 

sama( yop), to wander about. 

same, rain. S00 ama or ane, the sky, rain, 

saint, col. 

sana, $00 60 (8). 

apa, many, mach, 

sapar, 

sapu, to hinder, to strike against. 

snyora) 

sape, also, Apparently connected with sopu, to add. 

sapiduru, to twitter, 

sava, again, Samo as sra, oven ? 

savas, to expose to the aotion of ai 

sar, 0 Np. 

saru, to dopart, to leave, to omit. 

‘taxa, an onomatope for whispering. Hence sasayaiu, to whisper. 

sau, straight, direct. 

sans, to piore 

sas, to close. 

ato, 0 village, 

sato, quick of perception, Henc satoru, to understand, 

satu or sat, luck. 

saya, an onomatope fora rustling sound. Hence sayagu or sawayu, 
‘to rustle, to make a noise, 

‘sai00, 0 pole, 

‘saya, a sheath, a scabbard. 

pal 

s0y, 
ayy, to bo cold; heneo to be clear. 











ight, or water, 





conomatope for the rustling of leaves. Conf, sayagu. 
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sacaki, a ween, 

se, an clder brother, a lover, a husband. In archaic times these 
ideas were not clearly distinguished. Honee the fact of the samo word 
Deing used forall three. 

se, 8 rench in, or tho current of, a stream. 

seba or senea, narrow, stall, 

seks, to dam, to bar. 

semi, a cionda, Probably s Chinese word, for itis written with the 
Chineso character #, which is itsolf pronounced sen, 

seu, to press upon, to harass. (Related to sela, narrow 2) 

si, the wind, Tt oeeurs in such compounds as avai, a xough wind, 
a tompest; tunusi, a whirlwind, ote., and in nisi and pigast, names of 
winds, 

















vi, « partiolo having a slight soparative force, 

si, « particle indicative of past time. ‘Though uscd as the attriba- 
tivo form corresponding to tho conclusive particle hi, which has the 
samo signification, it was probably at first a separate word, just as 
tho various parts of the Inglish vorb ‘to be’ ate derived not from one 
root, but from threo different roots. 

si, puro (2)—In the compound sivridu, puro water, 

ai or sisi, thick, numerous, 

siba, often. Probably connosted with the preceding. Hence sina 
rraku, some tim 

iba, a twig. 

vidi, « tonny-fish, 

sidomn, to close, to wither. 

silu, dirty water ? a stain of mnd ? ‘The word hns somo such sevse 
Dut is obscure, It may be connected either with sidu, the 
juico or sup of a tree, or with sine, to stain, more probably with the 
latter, 

sidaru, to hang down, 

sidu, quiet ; also poor. 

sidu, bonenth. Heneco sidulu or sidumu, to sink. 

sige or simi, denso, Inxarinnt, Said of vegetation, 
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siyi, a woodeock. 

igure, five rain, 

siko, rough, ugly, sometimes bra 

silt, to resemble, to bo as good 

sila, to spread, to oxtond, 

sina, an island, 

sino, hgnt-frost. 

imo, below. 

simu, to soak ia, to stain, 

simu, to shat, 

simu, to fx on, to point out, Ideutienl with the preceding ? 

sina, 0 difference in height, a grade, a gradation, a step. Hence in 
‘tho later language, a quality, an article of commerce, 


sin(40%))) 40 yond under a burden ; hence to grieve ; hence to long 

sin(ubi)s™ gop, Soo sin 

sin(upu),| 

sine, same ns ina or ine, rice, 

sin to falter and droop—as a heart full of sadness; to give way, 
hhenco to die, Sinopu, sinupu or sinubu, to beud under a burder 
grieve, to long for, to love, aud sinayst, to decay, aro evidently from tho 
sume root, 

sinw or sino, bamboo-grass. 

ipa, last. (a). 

spi, an acorn. 

sipo, salt, tho brine of the sen, 

sipu, to urgo, to force. 

sira or siro, white. 

sire, silly. 

siri, bebind, the rump. 

siro, an area, an enclosure, Hence, in the later language, a castle, 
also exchauge, price: musira, yasiro, ete., are compounds of this word, 

siru,jaivo, 

iru, to construct, to know, to govern. ‘This Inst meaning was 
probably dorived at very eatly period by literal trauslation from the 
‘Chinese, where the same character 4 signifies both to kuow and to 
govern, 





Hence sika, thus. 
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sisi, any largo animal which is bunted as game,—stch as the bon 
and the door. 

visi, flesh, Probably identical with the precoding. 

sita, the tonguo. 

ita, below, beneath. Conf, sid. 

it(apn), to youn aftor, to love, 
vy & wrinkle, 

sive, an expletive somewhat resembling our plirase, well then ! 

410, hemp, 1 garment, 

10, ton. This seoms to be older than the more usual term, to, ton, 
which it replaces i such compounds as mi-vn, thirty ; és, filly, ote, 

0, that, 

0, gouty 

0 or w, the buck, behind, 

sola, a Kind of treo, supposed to bo the modern kanane-mochi, 
Photinia glabra, 

snk, also suki, and soki, the bottom. 

suk, much, Hence soko-vaku, nnd s 

soko-nayy to spoil. 

suk, to remove, to separate, 

sak, soy, sovogu, suswyrt, to pour, to purify by water, to clea 

sunt, to dye. Conf. sin, to soak in, to stain, 

suis, to bogin (introns). 

-son{ apie), to provide, to complete, 

spo, wet. 

spo, vermilion (2). 

opt to be alongside of, to add. 

sora, tho ompty firmament; hones the sky; also emptiness, 
falsehood. 

sat, the extromity or lower part of anything. 

su a mint or blind made of small bamboos. 

st, @ samd-baok, 




















‘4, «nest, avy small habitation made by an animal, e.g. spider's web. 

anu, vinegar. : 

soi oF stmt, to control, to be chief. Hence sumera, or swnerogi, 
sovereign. 


ve 





xvi 35 
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subw or subo, narrow, small. Conf, seba, 
snudak, to swarm,—said of insects, 
suga, believed to menn clent, pure, Conf, sunns (2). 
aga or suge, the name of a kind of rush. 
wyi, the Cryptomeria japonica. Probably a compound, gi being 
the nigari of hi, treo, and sumu or sup menuing straight, 
nytt to pass. 
anki, 0 spade. 
ako, Tittle, 
ue, to help. 
‘aukuna, small, Con. sukosy litt 
aukune, a title of nobility, 
sun, 0 cornet, 
sui, ink, Probably a secondary acceptation of the term sumi, 
charcoal, which does not happen to oecur in the archaio texts, 
uonire, 0 violet. 
nuns, to dwell, . 
sunt, to bo clear, to be pure aud limpid, 
suns, suni(yaka) oF sugu, straight, straightway, speedy. 
sunapati, namely, to wit. (Connected with the preceding ?) 
‘tune, the shin, 
supe or sube, away, & method, (rom sur, to do, aud pe, direction ?) 
ssura, even (adv,), no Jess thon, Samo as sara, again ? 
suri), to do. 
aur, to rab. 
nwa, suse, 
ity. 
sso, the lowor border or hem of a garment. A compound of which 
the second partis so, garment ? 
nut, sn onomatope for a rustling sound. 
susuhi, the name of a species of perch, the Labrax japonicus. 
usury to sip. 
snnee, the ond or extremity of anything. 
snucw oF suyt, to set, to put. 
suit, a small bell. 
suzume, a sparrow. 

















usu oF susuin, to advance or inerense in degreo, 





or in sov 
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ta, 0 field, —Not necessarily, as in modern parlanco, a paddy-feld. 

ta? who? 

ta or te, the band.—Very numerous compounds exist, e.g. ta-na~ 
prira, the palin of the hand ; ta-sueu, to save, lit, to band-belp ; ta-teore, 
to pluck, lt, to hand-bronk ;ta-kumé, aenrpenter lit, hand-eombiner, ote. 

tabi, a time (ane fois). 

tabi or tapi, a journey. 

taburu, to net funnily or absurdly. 

tada, straight, direct; heuee only. 

tade, magwort, 

tado-tado ot tadu-tadu, gropingly, uncertainty. Hence tadayepr, 
to wonder. 

tailunu, to seok, to repnit or resort to. 

tag(apu), to differ. 

tapi or taki, rapids in a xivers hence » watorfall, 

tagiru, tagitn, to resound. 

tagup, to accompany, to aad. 

taka, a hawk. 

taka or take, » bamboo. 

taka, high. 

takara, 0 troasure. 

take, manly vigor, courage. Hence takeru, a bandit, 

take, « mountain peak. 

taku, cloth made of paper mulberrybaek (2). 

talu, to row or urge n boat on with every possible effort—Thisr 
though not absolutely cartain, is the interpretation given by the best 
native nuthorities. 

taku, to kindle, to light. 

taku or tagu, to ti, to bind up—as hair. 

tama, « ball, a bead, a jowel. 

tama, the soul, the spivit.—Perhaps from the preceding. 

tama, chance, occasion. 

tamap, to give—Perhaps from tama, n jewel. Some forms of the 
word have b for m in the stem, as tabaru, to have given to one, 
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tame, for the sake of; in order. 
tami, 0 pensnnt. 

tamu, to go round. 

tam, to bo stagnant, to collect in one place, Probably connected 


‘with tone, to stop ? 


tana, a board to place things ov, a shelf. 
tame, a seed. Also sane, 

tani, a valloy. 

tanomu, to rely on, to trust. 

tap, a joke, nonsense. Heneo tapapure (collog. tawanw), to 





frolio. 


tape, loth. 
tapi, general namo for several species of fish resombling the ° 


pereh. 


pounds ns mi-tari, threo persous ; yo-tari, 


tapni, to endure, to suffer 
tapuru, to fall down, to 
taputt, to knock down, to kill, 

tapnto, venorable, 

tari, a flagon, a jag. 

tari, 0 sufix apparently meaning person. It occurs in such com 
four persons ; thuctari? how 








many persons? els, Pito-ri, one person, nnd puta-ri, two persons, z 
show this suffix in am apocopated form, 


taru, to droop, to hang down. 
tar, to safico, 

asi, joyfal. 

tasi-dasi, an onomntope for the rattling sound made by hail. 
tasimu, to grow laxuriantly. 

tata or tate, n shield, (Fyom tatu, to set up 2) 

tatak, to hit, to knock. 

tatanut, to fold, to pile up.—Henee tata, a vag, Inter a mat, 
tatapu, to falfl. 

tataru, to smite with n curse, to be revenged on. 

tati, a sword. 
tati, a ploralising partic 








probably derived from the verb tatu, 


to stand, 
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tati-mati, suddenly. Apparently an onomatope. 

tatu or taitu, a crane (bird). 

tatu, 0 dragon. 

tatu, to stand up, hence to start on a journey ; also transitively to 
set up, to erect. 

tatn, to ents 

tata, to shut 

taeaiea, tavcaye, or tacowr, bending, wenk, 

tay, to slack, to relax. (Wonnected with the proceding ?) 

tayre, to come to an end. (Saino as the proceding ?) 

tern, to shin 

teru, to deal in, to sell, 

ti, tho female breast, aud tho milk which flows from it, 

ti, w kind of grass,—the Eulalia japonica, 

ti, n thousand. 

tior te, wrond, ‘The modern mité is this ti with the honorifie 
profl mi 

tika, none. 

tikara, strongth, 

tir, to be wenttor 

tisa, lettuce. 

titi, a father, 

to, 0 door.—Heneo probably halo, a gate, 

to, tet 

to, sharp, quick. 

to, outside. 

to, that-—The adjective-pronoun that. Later the word to, like its 
English equivalont, became a conjunction. 

toga, w fault,—Honco toga, to find fnalt with, 

tog, to polish, to whet. 

togu, to accomplish. 

toki, time.—Perhaps toki, time; toko, eternal ; and tuki or tuk, 
the moon, are comected with each other. 

toko, or toki, lsting a long time, evergreen, eternal. 

toko, a sleeping-plnee, a bed. Identical with the next 2 

tokoro, a place. 











|, to fall, ns blossoms fluttoring in the breeze, 
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tokoro, tho name of a creeping plant, the Dioseorea quingueloba. 
tole or tut, to light on, to arrive. 
tok, to loosen, to undo. 
tomo, the starn of w boat, 
tomo, party of people, a companion, y 
tomosi, sewnty.—This seems to be the original sense, but it is 
marally used by the ear ignify enviable. 
tamosu, to light.—Hlonce tomoribi, a wick or eandle. 
tom, or todom, to stop. 
tone, a government oficer—Mabuchi de 
for to no mori, a gate-keoper. 
toneri, Seo preceding word. 
tono, n palace, 
topo, distant, 
topu, to ask (after). 
topu or tobu, to ly. —Hence probably tubasa, wings. 
tora, a tiger. 
tori, w bird, 











8 this word from toneri, 











tose oF taxi a your, —Tho Inpanose literati derive this word from 
toru, to take, with reference to the taking or ingathering of the harvest, 

toton(opu), to bo or to ac in proper order, to adjust. 

toyo, plenty, laxuriance, prosperity. 

toyo, an onomatope for noise.—Hence toyomu, to be noisy or 
tamaltuous. 

toxi, a housowi 

tu, of. 

tuorti, an“ auxiliary numeral” or “classifier” (conf. one piecey, 
two piecey in Pidjin-English), which is suffxed to the numerals proper, 
eg pto-tu, ono; puta, two; yet five lnndred; momo-ti, a 
hundred, -ho-ti, one form of the word five hundred. 

tu, a verbal particle which shows that the action is completely 
finished aud done with. ‘The Japanese commentators derive it by aphwe- 
resis from patu, to finish. ‘The gerund termination te is a form of this 
word tu. 

tu or to, & port, au anchorage, 
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tuba(ki), the enmellia-tree, 

tubara, caro, attention.—Said of thought bestowed on a subject 
Native scholars consider this word to bo a coutraction of tnabiraka, 
clear, evident in every detail, But this is doubtful, if ouly for the reason 
that tubara oceurs in the earliest toxts, whoreas tunabiraka does not. 

tubasa, wings. Boo topu, to fy. 

tao, a jo 

tuburu, to burat, to breuk, 

tubusa, enrofulnoss. Gout. tubar, 

tud(opu), to assemble, to crowd together, 

tuge, the boxwood tree. 

tuduku, to continue, 

tudumi, 0 deam, 

tuduera, the name of a creping plant. Supposed to be the 
Coeulus thanbergi. 

tuga, tho namo of a treo, the Abies tuga, 

fugu, to follow, to add, to supply.—Henee mitugi, the (uonourable) 
Samo ns tuduin, to continue ? 
tugs to (oll. 
tka, a handle or hilt, Heneo tukantt, to take hold of, to clutch, 
tuka, oF tuki, © mound, hence a tomb. 
tukapu, to serve, to employ. Hence thay 
tukasa, 0 ruler. 





tax 








h messenger. 





tuki, the namo of a treo, probably the Zelkown Keak. 
tuku or tui, tho moon, Conf, tok, time, 
tu, to stick, to cling. 





tieu, to ram (with the horns), to thrust, to sting. (Idontionl with 
tho proceding 2) 

tuku, to bo finished, quenched, Henco tukusu to exhaust, and 
tukaru, to be tired. 

tukuru, to form, to make, 

tuma, the edge, or border of anything. 

tuma, minute, small. Tt cours in such compounds as tuwagi, 
fire-wood ; tuma-bara and tumabiraka, minutely, clear and detailed. 
Possibly itis identical with the preceding word. 
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tune, the wail, talon or hoof of any living erenture. 

‘tum, 0 sin, 0 crim 

tunni, 2 species of mulberry-tree, 

‘tumu, to henp, to pack together, 

tun, to pick, to pluck. 

tumusi, a whislwind 

tura, 0 rope 

tune, « constant habit, an invariable pree 

tun or tno, a horn, 

tupi, w long time, at length. 

tura, a xo, a Tino. 

ura, wnfedling, unsympathetic, 

tur, to tako a8 a companion, Hence ture, something occurrin 
connection with something else, the rensou or cause of a thing. 

tur, to enteh (fish), to angle.—Sanme ns tor, to take ? 

ture or twa, a string. 

turupi,  eabre—Perhaps compound signifying Uo wooden (ki) 
imploment which is hung round tho waist by means of string (+urw). 
Bat this sooms hardly likely, 

tuta, ivy. From the next? 

tut(qpu), to be continuous, to hand along, to transmit 
tute also ocours, 

ti, tho enxth, 

tuto, n pareel.—From tut(api), to transmit ? 

tntomu, to be diligent. 

tutu, 0 safix expressing simaltancity. 

tutu, to enclose, to wrap up.—Honeo tutwiri, an ombaukment, 
a dyke, 

tutust, tho nzaloa-tree. 

ture, 0 stick. 

tayo, strong. 

tay, dow. 











nt, always, 











1H, « cormorant, 
4, a hare, 
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u, a shrub bearing a white blossom,—the Deutzia seabr 

1, the upper part, above. Henco upa, ape, modern nye or we, 

1, yos. Hence whe, an adverb of asseveration meaning it is natural 
that, 

‘a, sad, dreary. 

tu, to get. 

dara or ilara, a brambly bush. 

‘uduku, to vonr,—said of the wild boar. 

‘ui, 0 family (uame), 

dura, w quail. 








the nightingale. 
‘ula, food. 5 
an ambusb, spying. Hence kami, a spy, and whagapu, to 
pry into, 

uu, to receive, Hence probably wep, to worship, to swear by. 

‘ult to float. 

tum, oF ma, muna, @ horse, ‘The form wura is the most usual. 
svoms to stand by apocope for wa when tho metre necessitates the 
retrenchment of a syllable. Nevertheless it can scarcely be doubted 
that the Japanese word is derived from the Chinese % (1a), the animal 
itself ving been introduced from China or Korea apparently subsequent 
to tho third contury of the Christian ora. Itis a significant fact that the 
‘Ainos, who of course became acquainted with horses at a still later period 
nnd through intereourse with the Japanese, have adopted the Japauose 
word wna (pronounced by them worma) to denote it, Similarly the 
Korean term is mal, slgo t20 like the Chinese to be considered 
independout of the latter. ‘The ease is throughout one of borrowing, not 
of coincidence, 

‘unasi, good, honourable; henee nice, pleasaut. 

tune, a plam-tree. Probably from the Chineso # mei, the treo 
itself having almost certainly been introduced from China. 

rami oF tna, the sea. 

‘um, to give birth to, to produce. 

‘wins, to spin. Possibly idontieal with the preceding. 

stun, to grow weary. 

Vol.xvi—36 
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‘uy, to ill up with east, 

tuna o wie, the neck, the head, a ridge betwoon furrows. 

tura, (1) the back or hind pat of anything, inside, the reverse ; hence 
the heart, tho mind, divination of things unseen, soothsaying. (2) 
{1 with the above is the sense of beach, sea-shoro 
(eand of a bay,—not of any open place), From ura come such 
words as wana, to divine; wayapr (lor ura taunt), to suspoct, 
ete, 

ture, the topmost twigs of a tres, 

we, Possibly from wr, 

turesi, joyful, Possibly from ura, 

surg, oF uro, silly. 

uru(pai), delightfal. Conf. wru(popn), to moisten, to foriliso, 
Dull, a cow. 

tui, n master. ‘The modern nushi, properly n'ushi, is a coutraction 
of no whi, as Okuninushi, the master of tho groat land (thio uamo of a 
Shinto deity), 

iro, behind, the bnok. 

‘usu, to vanish, Honeo wsi(uap), to los 

‘wo, whistling. 

ust, 0 mortar. 

tah, terrible, savage. 

tute, sortow. 

nui, inside. 

‘uo, unfuniline, wnfiiondly. 

‘ut, to strike, to beat. 

suture, 

rutus, 

tutu(ti), also ieotut, actual, prosont, waking reality as opposed to 
roams. Similarly utu(sili), evident, ututa(pe), plainly, with single 
intont. 

eo, a fish, 

sue, to be hungry. 

rant, to plant. 

si, a maggot. Conf, musi, an inset. 

eat, a head-dross. 




















} to remove, Also with inti y, thas yutura. 
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ara, something round, a circle, surroundings, wheel, Hence sada, 
‘coil ; wadakamaru, to writhe. 

tra or ware, T. Another form, used only by women, is warapa, 

reabu, to complain, to lament. 

aduka, Boo pata, 

rraidu(rapu), to be sick, 

‘aka, young. Perhaps from sralit, to spring forth. 

sea, the arna-pit, 

teal, to spring forth—as a fountain ; to boil (water), 

‘alu, to divide. Hence weakaru, to be in a state of division, to be 
‘understood, 

rwakwraba, ravely, with difficulty, Evidently a compound, but of 
what ? 

‘ana, a snare, a pitfall. May not this be a contraction of rea ancy 
fa civenlar hole? 

ananaku, ov wononolet, to tremble, to shuddor. 

tcani, tho name of a senmonstor, perbiaps the crocodile, Some 
identify it with the shark, 

wara, slaw. 

swarabi, 0 kind of forn, 

‘aru, to split, to rive asunder, 

asi, an eagle. 

rrasura, to forget. 

anata, the sen. 

mata, cotton. 

atari, Seo atari. 

tratart, to evoss (the water). 

iratas, to put actors. 

mawaku, to be in shreds 

‘asa, nm action, Hence wasu-papi, a ealnmity, 

wre! an exclamatory particle, 

trey, tho mame of a kind of grass. 

rem, to smile. 

rept, to become intoxicated, 
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wera-wera, en onomatopo for joyous smiles or laughter. 
wer, to make a hole, to eat into. 





wi, a bom. 

tei, a well, 

sir, to be in, to dwell. See inn. 
wwiya, thavks, courtesy. 


wo, @ man, 

‘eo, hemp ; hence n cord, string. 

100, wbillock, Elenco seo-ka lit. a hillock-place, i, ¢ hillock. 

100, 0 tale 

eo, sal. 

‘co! an intexjection corresponding to the English oh! and ocourring 
at tho ond of clauses. Its classical and modem uso as a sign of the 
nccusative exse was the gradaal development of Inter times. 

twodi, an old man, 

swoko, foolish. 

sola, to beckon, 

womina, 0 wornnn, 

comuna, an old woman, 

{wond, At AO, 

teopu, to finish, 

scorot, a serpent, 

tror, to break. 

wort, to drvell, to be, Same as wit, qe v- 

teosi, rogeettablo, precious. Hence wasinn, to gendge. 

eosin, to tench, 

‘woso, 8 io, a falschood ; also foolishness. ‘The oeeurrenee of this 
sword is somewhat doubtfal ; but the fret of its existence is rendered 
‘moro than probable by the existence of the modern word wo (for wuso), 
having the seme signification, 

‘wos, to ent, also to govern, Hence wosa, a chieftain; whence 
again, also tosan, to quell, to govern. 

swoti,weote, woto, there, the other or further side, 

wotoko, a young man. 

swotome, a maiden. 

‘woworu, probably to hang down, 
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eu, to be in, to dwell, ‘This original first conjugation form,—iew, 
vi, we, ote., was already obsoleseent in archaic times, being almost 
always replaced by wiru, fonrth eonjugation. Toru, a lengthened first 
conjugation form, is also to be referred to tho simple vw, 








¥. 


from wu, to dwell, Bence 
‘8 dwelling, yadoru, to dwell ; 


it, house, Probably for wiya 
probably yado, for yarto, house door, 
yecturko, @ slavo, lit, a ebild of the house, 
yy ight. 
‘ye a particle of interrogation or doubt, 
yaburn, to brenk, 
ydo, a dwelling, Seo ya. 
yaitu, to burn. 
yeona, mountain, n bill 
yeni, total darkness, 
pnt, 0 conse. 
pin, to be wounded, sick. 
yan, a weir. Conf. want, 
anal ‘a willow-tree, Tho termination iri probably means 
‘as in so many other ens 
apa, smooth. 
yon, to sond. 
yer to ten. 
‘yasa( siti), easy-going, pleasant. 
yasti,onsy, nt ons, 
iyasijnapn), to take care of, to feed. 
yasu, to grow thin, 
‘ya-ye, gradually. Probably an onomatope. 
‘ye, a branch—of a tree ot of a river, 
tye foreed labour. Some plausibly derive it from the Chinese 
yeki or yal 1, 
yt oF yo, good. 
‘yensi, the barbavian aborigines of Japan, 
yernt, to choose, 




















tro 
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10 life, ago, a generation, hence the world. 

yo, night, Hence yo-pi, (also ypu) lit, night-day, 

yo, four. 

yo! oh! 

tyoln, to call. (Derived from the preceding ?) 

yoo, 0 slogeish place in n stronm, au almost stagnant enrvent, 

youl, to climb. 

yoko, athwart, crosswise, 

rol, to sot aside, to avert, to escape. 

‘yomi, youo, Hades. Conf. yauni, total darknoss, 

yon, to count, Probably identionl with yolu, to call. 

yoroldu), 0 rayrind, 

yorokobu, to rejoice. Conf, ye (8). 

‘yorosi, good, Cont. ye (8). 

yoru, to appronch, to loan on, to rely on, Henco the particle 
yori, meaning owing to, sino, from. 

yosi, manner, facts, circumstances, 

ryoso(px), to dock, to att 

tyosori, dependence, relinneo. (Connected with yoru, to rely ?) 

‘yosu, to bring together, to collect, Conf. yoru. 

ona, weak. . 

‘yw, from. Connected with yoru ? 

ns, bow, It is probably this word which we have in tho 
compound may or ma-yo, eyebrow, literally eye-bow. Yinmi, a bow, 
is an alternativo form, 

nt, ot water, 

pub, 0 floor. 


evening. 

















june, 0 dream, Tbs also written yome, and may possibly be a 
compound of yo, night, and me, the eyes, 

jun, to shun, to avoid. 

unt, wool. 

‘yup, evening, Perhaps from yo-p, lit, night-day. 

nt to tie. 

ura, or yur, loose, pliable, unstable, 
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yuri, also yu and yo, after, Tt seems uncertain whothor this is an 
indopendant word, or ouly a variant of yori, siuee, from, owing to, 
derived from yoru, to rely. 

yuri, a ily. 

ynurusu, to slacken hold of, to allow. 

uta, plonty. 

{yut(apu), to move or sloat slowly about, to wave or rock, 

jue, oF yore, the reason owing to which avything happe 

yruyusi, unlucky, awfal,—o, g. the abode of a deity, 





4. 


si, a vorbal sul si 
in tho future, 

‘an omphatio particle, 
24 « nogative suffix. 


pifying improbabilily, esposilly improbrbility 
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